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THE ROMAN EMPRESSES 


SABINA, 

WIFE OF HADRIAN. 


Real happiness is not always to be met with in a high rank or 
exalted station, for frequently it happens that great vexations are 
attendant upon great fortunes, and kings upon their thrones are sur- 
rounded with cares, jealousies, and bitter anxieties. Sabina was 
not at all the more fortunate for being raised to the empire, but on 
the contrary fell a sacrifice to her grandeur. Hadrian became Emperor 
by her means, but that did not hinder him from being his wife’s tyrant 
and persecutor : she found herself no better than a miserable slave in 
the most elevated dignity in the universe. 

Sabina was daughter of Matidia, niece to Trajan, and grand-daughter 
to Marciana, that prince’s sister, whose names were not so much as 
known (such was the obscurity of their husbands’ fortunes) till Trajan 
obtained the throne. Marciana and Matidia, her daughter, were 
widows when Nerva adopted Trajan, which certainly is the reason that 
history makes no mention of their husbands’ names, who, in all proba- 
bility, were not very considerable in the empire. But Trajan being 
invested with the sovereign power, his glory could not of course but 
reflect upon all his family, and from that time Marciana, his sister, 
Matidia, his niece, and the young princesses, Sabina, and Matidia, his 
niece’s daughter, were always treated with the fitting respect due to 
their rank. The Senate, who were sure never to omit any opportunity 
of flattering and paying their court to the Emperor, gave them the 
most pompous titles, and among the rest that of August was not for- 
gotten ; and as Trajan was exceedingly fond of his sister, and had also 
a great affection for his nieces, the Court, the city, and the provinces 
had the same regard for them that they had for the Empress herself. 

Sabina was the eldest of Matidia’s daughters, and because Trajan 
had no children, she was looked upon as his daughter ; so that who- 
ever she married was thought to bid fairest for the empire, which 
was no small additiou to her merit, and served mightily to 
heighten her good qualities. Besides these great prospects and 
expectations Sabina had this additional advantage, that 
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compare -with her for beauty or virtue In her countenance imight 
be read that modesty and prudence for which she was so much dis 
languished , and she never encouraged any pleasures or diversions 
that were the least in the world inconsistent with the stnctest 
decency She had a sort of gravity m her looks that was the true 
picture of her mind and winch afterwards furnished Hadrian with a 
pretence to dislike her, and give out that he could not endure her 
gloomy and melancholy temper, as he called it , I 2 but the complaints of 
some husbands are much to be suspected, and one ought to be very 
cautious how they give credit to any man when he is speaking ill of a 
wife he hates 

Of all those who paid their addresses to Sabina, and who aspired 
to the honour of marrying her, Hadrian was, without dispute, the 
most remarkable , for besides the advantage he lmd of being related 
to Trajan, and of having had him for Ins guardian, he possessed 
many excellent qualities, which were the more conspicuous, as he had 
the secret of concealing perfectly well all those vices that might hate 
eclipsed them He was tall, very handsome, had a comely figure, and 
hair that curled naturally, and a thick beard, which he took care not 
to have shaved, 3 because it bid borne defect in his clan Ho had so 
strong and robust a constitution that he generally travelled on foot 
and very seldom had any sort of cotering upon his head even m the 
depth of winter, a most extensive genius, and so good an understand 
ing that ho was capable of penetrating the most abstruse sciences, and, 
in fact, there never was an Emperor that was master of so much 
knowledge as he His memory was prodigious , he was thoroughly 
acquainted with all the roads he had etcr travelled, and all the mow 
he had met with in his journeys, and could call ctery soldier m lus 
army by his namo Ho had so extraordinary a wit and viwicity, and 
BO happy a facility at composing, cither in \cr«o oi pro e, that ill the 
first he could speak extempore, and that as correctly as if fie find had 
leisure to prepare hisdiscourso Hut this prince had nl«o great faults 
ho was a great dissembler, cruel, cunning debauche 1, vain, envious 
and very jtalous of other people s good fortune, be bad an unbounded 
ambition, 4 nnd not content with being superior to other men in rank 
and power, ho also pretended to be infinitely nbo\o tho rist of the 
world in wit, learning nod abilities not being able to entloro tho** 
who were thought to excel him, whom ho persecuted ns much as 
possible, as it happened to Apollodorus, 5 and would base happened 

I Tristan Comm Hut, * Bpattlao Hadrian 

3 Spon rtcher cuneu d Ant. BpartUn * D o lib. C9 

5 Arollodonu a native of Damascus was the fctsat architect «l onj Trajan 
employed in the construction of t! e f*nou hrld^ that be mad* over the psnal-f 
and several other roagnifcent bnildtngv Hadrian waa prevent one <*jj at * 

conversation that Ttajan lad with Apoilodwn* aUot an edifi » Is Jutes led In 

*r*ctt and a* II adnata jndtd hirawll a pon Ms skill Ju sverar »rt h« matt 
riv* 11* opinion tsr«n this occasion, arfiLh an* o[ posed to tc»' tf ff • whltrcL. 
AjwItodorU", tnding 1 imolf contr*d eted In a * let <■* wh»ch he very JaatJyr 
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to Fiivorinus, if that sophist had not boon wise enough to give him 
the honour of the victory in a dispute they had about a word. The 
philosopher had it in his power to have proved and maintained his 
assertion beyond all doubt, and being asked by his friends why lie 
cr^ve up the point so easily, answered : “ Do you imagine me such a 
fool as not to acknowledge a person, who has thirty legions at his 
command, to be the most knowing man in the world 1 ” So dangerous 
was it to contend with Hadrian in any branch of learning, 

Hadrian, with all his good qualities and skill in concealing his 
vices, was never able to secure th<* esteem of Trajan ; whether it was 
that that Emperor Inti a natural aversion to him, or whether lie por- 
ceived a great many faulty in him in spit" of his art, or lastly, whether 
those courtiers, who were in favour, took piins to prejudice the 
Emperor against him. It is certain that Nevcrmnus, who was 
married to Paulina, and in whom Trajan put entire confidence, 
was the first that gow tlm Emperor information that Hadrian 
had dissipated his fortune ; and that prince (generous anil muni- 
ficent as he way) could not miriut» tho-e unnecessary expenses, 
which foolish prodigality incur- from want of judgment, and 
sharply reprimanded Hadrian for it. Be it as it may, Trajan never 
approved of the match Ir-tWieo Sabina and Hadrian, whatever 
pains the latter took to bring it about. Nothing is more manifest 
than that Hadrian did not care for lib- wife kh.binn, and that a!) his 
pretended esteem and affection for th it print' r >. was only the effect of 
his policy ; so that it va*, Fiorina who received the sincere tokens of 
Ms love, whilst he could r.fibrri .Sabina nothing but cold and forced 
civility, even before Traj.vtw death. K a bin a po ; L ed no qualities 
that were a greeau.o \o her bu-bind. except, her high rank and her 
portion — that i c to fay, the empire; the-.e flattered his ambition, hat 
never captivated Lis heart. Hadrian wap however, too cunning not 
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to disguise his real sentiments, and to conceal his dislike tilth the 
contrary appearance, but this artifice would never ha\ e deceived 
Trajan, if the officious endeavours of Sura (in whom the Emperor 
placed all his confidence), added to the warm persuasions of Plotma, 
had not , in a manner, forced Ins inclinations, and broken through all 
obstacles to promote this marriage, to which Trajan did not consent 
but with the utmost regret This sufficiently appeared 'from the 
slender regard the Emperor had for Hadrian, though it might be said 
that he was become his son in law by bis marriage with Sabina, and 
consequently that he never intended him for his successor His being 
raised to the throne then w as entirely the work of the Empress, which 
she accomplished by the stratagem we have already taken notice of, 
and in which she was assisted bj Attianus, who had been Hadrian’s 
guardian, and the senator Similis, who was then in great esteem at 
Home This person did Hadrian great serwee upon that occasion, 
for which he was but very ill rewarded 

Hadrian was at Antioch when the nows was brought him of the 
Emperor’s death He caused himself to be proclaimed Emperor 
linmediatelj, without waiting for the determination of the Senate, 
under pretence that the State could no longer remain without a head, 
and this was the reason ho alleged in Ins letter to the Senate, when 
he desired they would confirm tiie election He solemn]} protested, 
with hornblo imprecations, that he would never put any senator to 
death, let his crime be what it would, winch promise he was bo far 
from performing that ho broke it frequently, for, as ho was s«ry 
inconstant in his friendships, he persecuted all those whom he had 
loscd, and to whom he was under the greatest obligations This odd 
and unaccountable conduct soon after induced Smiths, tin officer of 
groat honour and merit, to rettro into the country, whore, far from 
tumults, business and courts, ho passed seven years in calm and quiet 
solitude, and reckoned that his wholo life till then went for nothing, 
of which ho had a mind to inform all the world bj ordering this 
epitaph to bo written upon his tomb 
Hio jacat Sirailu 

Cujas ictas nmltornm annonun Init 
Ipse septera drmtasat annos vim. 

11 Here lies Similis, who was m the world many years, but only 
lived seven * 

Ho died m the "Glh year of lus age 

As soon fls tho new Fmperor had settled and ngtilated matters 
in the East, he set out for Rome, where ho di l not question but his 
presence was necessary He was received with great demonstrations 
of joy Tito benatn decreed him the triumph that ha 1 been prepared 
for Trajan, and gas o him the title of l ather of lus country Sabina was 
also declared August, and tlin Senate, being desirous to show Mice 
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particular mark of their esteem for the Empress, as niece to Trajan, 
honoured her with a new title, and called her a second Ceres. The 
Emperor celebrated his entry into Romo , by games and sports, and 
a very magnificent show which he exhibited on his birthday ; he 
distributed a great deal of money among the people and soldiers, and 
endeavoured by bis bounty, and all possible means, to acquire the 
goodwill and esteem of everybody ; but at the same time be behaved 
so ill towards the Empress his wife that it was plain he had never 
loved her. In fact, as his sole reason for marrying her was to obtain 
the throne, which he had long sighed after, as soon as he was in 
possession of it and Sabina had nothing more to give him, he made 
her little better than his vassal. This is too frequently the conse- 
quence of those marriages which are founded upon motives of interest 
or policy; for as nothing is sought after but riches or grandeur, die 
parlies are quite indifferent to each other, so that nothin" remains 
but grief and remorse for having so dearly bought those chains that 
they are neither able to break nor support. Sabina cruelly 
experienced the truth of this, for Hadrian, who during Trajan’s life 
had appeared so fond of her, was no sooner seated on his throne than, 
weary of dissembling, and far from setting any value on her, either on 
account of her person, or for her having procured him the empire, lie, 
on the contrary, showed her the utmost contempt, and treated her in 
so insulting and brutal a manner that she was infinitely more a slave 
than an Empress. Such unjust and blamable conduct as this could 
not certainly be justified ; 2 but Hadrian endeavoured to excuse 
himself by alleging something odd and disagreeable in the Empress’s 
temper , 3 and gave out that her humour was insupportable, the ordi- 
nary pretence of bad husbands. But Sabina was not silent in regal’d 
to Hadrian’s behaviour, when she found herself so cruelly dealt with ; 
she was too sensible of this usage to hear it without complaining. One 
day, having been worse treated than ordinarily, she reproached him 
with his ingratitude and ill-natui’e, which, she said, was unbecoming 
in a prince. 

Hor did she think herself obliged to keep it secret ; on the con- 
trary, she was in hopes that its being known could not but cover him 
with confusion, which might have a belter effect than all her remon- 
strances and expostulations. So she made no scruple to lament openly 
her hard lot in being thus tied to a man of so intractable a disposition 
and so evil a mind . 4 But Sabina gained nothing by publishing her 
misfortunes, but, far from it, she ruined her position more than ever, 
for Hadrian, who by his supreme dignity was out of everybody’s reach, 
and little valued what people thought or said of his conduct, made no 
alteration for the better in his manner of acting, but rather otherwise; 
for he proceeded to such a pitch of brutality as to put her upon the 
footing of a maid-servant and talked of divorcing her, but certain 
reasons of policy hindered him from going that length. He kept, how- 


1 Faber, c. 8. 2 Aurel. Victor. 3 Spavtian. 4 Aurel. Viet, in Hadrian. 
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ever, no sort of restraint with her, but showed her the utmost con 
tempt, and that in so shameful a manner ns has branded his name with 
eternal infamy, for, not content with settling his affections elsewhere, 
and dishonouring, by his inordinate appetites, the most illustrious 
families, even those of his intimate friends, J he became desperately in 
love with a young man named Antmous, a Bithynian, whom he abused 
by a hornble brutality, and carried his scandalous and detestable weak 
ness for that infamous object of his passion to an excess that is almost 
incredible This, it may be imagined, could not but provoke Sabina in 
the highest degree , 2 she looked upon Hadrian ns a monster she ou 0 lit 
to avoid more than a wild beast, and her aversion to him became so 
great that she did all that was possibl 
by him, for fear that an heir sprung f 
and be the rum of mankind, and she 

The whole empire was a witness to this division between the 
Emperor and Sabina, who, notwithstanding her hatred of Hadrian, 
accompanied him on all his journeys during his whole reign His 
curiosity 3 mduccd him to \i # it all the provinces of the empire, notwith 
standing the bad weather and the inclemency of tho worst climates, 
with which the poet Floras reproached him in some humorous verses, 
in which he tells him that, if lemg Fmperor would oblige him to 
travel through Britain and suffer the excessive cold of Scjtlua, lie 
would not accept it upon those conditions Hadnan, who was always 
very ready at repartee answered him in such a manner that tho poet 
did not come off best in it for he composed some evttmporo verses in 
the same metre n* those of Floras m which I c says that he would 
not for the world be Floras who was alwajs haunting taverns and 
scandalous places, and that it was more honourable for an Fmperor 
to travel than it would be to act as Floras did, and to be overrun 
with vermin It is to be oliscrved that among tho Romans a man 
would bo extremely ashamed to have been found in a tavern Wo 
have not thought it amiss to insert here tho poet’s verges and tho 
Emperor's answer 

Fgo nolo Gesar esse 
Ambulare per llntannoe 
Scjtliic** patl pnnuM 

The Emperor answered by these verges — 

E^o nolo Floras ease, 

AmbtiUre per t»l>ensM 
Latiturc per pojlns* 

Ouhcc* jwtl rolattdoa 

Tho subjects good or bad fortune dipt mis inn great measun 
upon tho very looks of tho pnnee when he condescends to snide 
upon anyone, that per«on will !** sure to meet with respect from ever) 
bod) , and on tho contrary, the unfortunate man upon whom I 
frowns is shunned ami avoultd bv all the world, as if he carried 

* fcp&rUan 2Ttn*»B t trm !l «t 5 FpartUr 
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infection about him : the inclinations of mankind will ever be of a 
piece with those of the sovereign. 

Sabina, whilst Trajan was alive, saw all the grandees of Rome at 
her feet, and particularly Hadrian, who paid his court to her with the 
greatest respect and assiduity ; but, no sooner was ho invested with 
absolute power, and had begun to show his hatred of the Empress, 
than she was not only abandoned by those who had in a manner 
adored her before, but even treated most insultingly, by such as were 
permitted, if not ordered, so to do. Prom that time they lost all sort 
of respect for her, nor was there anybody who had not impudence and 
assurance enough to affront her, by everything they could invent that 
could cause her trouble and vexation. Among those who carried this 
liberty to the greatest lengths, Suetonius, secretary to Hadrian, and 
Septicius Olarus, distinguished themselves in so brutal a manner 
that the Emperor (desirous as ho was to have her mortified and ill- 
treated upon every occasion), could not hear of it with patience ; he 
deprived them of his confidence and friendship, dismissed Suetonius 
from his employment, and gave it to Heliodorus, whom he then loved 
as much as he hated him afterwards. It is true that Hadrian could 
not endure Sabina ; Mie used her barbarously, and even obliged a 
great many of his courtiers to do the samo ; but it was the highest, 
disrespect to him for anybody to insult the Empress without bis per- 
mission. I know that some have attributed the disgrace that befol 
Suetonius to bis having expressed too much compassion for that 
unfortunate princess, but I see no authority for that conjecture. 

Hadrian was in Britain when Suetonius, his secretary, forfeited 
his good graces ; and there it was that lie was informed of Plolina’s 
death. By the immoderate grief which he showed upon that occasion, 
it was evident that the passion he entertained for her was rather 
love than anything else. Sabina’s condition was not, however, the 
more tolerable upon that account, nor did he think himself obliged 
to give her a greater share of his esteem for having lost Plotina : 
she was still the object of his hatred and persecutions, and Antinous 
that of his affection ; but the untimely end of that infamous wretch, 
which happened not long after, was a fresh subject of grief for the 
Emperor. It is credibly reported that while Hadrian was walking 
one day upon the banks of the Nile with his favourite, the latter fell 
into the river, and was drowned, except we rather choose to believe 
what an historian 2 has asserted, that the Emperor offered him up in 
an execrable sacrifice that he made to prolong his own life, which 
(as the magic which he had long practised informed him) would be 
the case, provided he could meet with a man who should voluntarily 
consent to be put to death for that purpose, but which nobody could 
be prevailed upon to do but Antinous. Be that as it may, Hadrian, 
on the death of that abominable favourite, committed incredible f< 11 
and extravagances. He wept like a child, and to mitigate bis so 


1 Spartiau. 


2 Dio. lib. 69. 
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or else to show his gratitude to Antxnous, he erected temples and set 
up statues in honour of him, and placed among the gods the disgrace 
of mankind 

Hadrian’s perpetual journeys did not a little contribute to 
dissipate his affliction, but bis custom of going bare-headed (let the 
cold be never so intense) and his other fatigues, so damaged his 
constitution, that he contracted dangerous disorder* He was pretty 
far advanced in years, which, added to the slight hopes he had of 
being cured and the contempt ho began to perceive that people had 
for him on account of lus age, made him think it high time to look 
about for a successor At first determined upon Severinnu9, his 
brother m law , but afterwards changing his mind, he was more 
inclined to Fuscus Sahnator, his grand-son, than to Nepos his intimate 
faend Gentianus, and many others m their turn, were also m his 
thoughts, but they all became odious to him, as if his intention to girt, 
them the empire had rendered them guilty of having designed to rob 
him of it At last, contrary to everybody's opinion, he 1 pitched upon 
Lucius Aurelius Verus, whom he adopted and declared him Cvsnr, 
though ho knew by lus magic art (as it is pretended) that ho would 
not survive him, and consequently could never bo Emperor In fact, 
Verus died on his return from Pannoma, and the very day upon 
which he was to have de live re 1 a panegyric, that he hid composed in 
honour of his benefactor 

This threw Hadrian into new perplexities about the choice of a 
successor, but after deliberating awhile he fixed upon Titus Antoninus, 
■whom ho adopted upon condition that ho should adopt Marcus 
Aurelius, and Lucius Verus son of him who had died latclj 
Hadrian had been always extremely fond of Lucius Verna's father 
(too much for both their reputations) for malicious pcoplo attributed 
liis resolving to make him lus successor to very shameful motives 

Hadrian having thus settled tho succession did great honour to 
Ins judgment, and was much approved of b> all tho world, but ho 
mightily tarnished what good qualities ho had bv his cruelty 
especially in the last year of Ins life bevemnua, his brother in law 
and Fa 0 cus, were the first that w ro sacrificed to Ins rage, under 
pretence of their having aspired to the throne Catdius Sovcruv, 
Intendant of Home, was disgraced being al*o accused of having 
designed to usurp the Empire so that ha lost tho dignity ht 
possessed by endeavouring to exalt hnn«elf to tho sovemgntr Put 
tho most illustrious of these victims, as well as the most unfortunate 
was the Empress Sabina, whom this cruel Ftnperor put to death just 
when she had conceived expectations of a letter fat" from fer 
husbands illness Hadrian, after having persecuted her unmrrci 
folly, was resol red she should not have the satisfaction of out 
living him, and of thereby being coinpen 'aicd for all her auPVr 
Inga, lie treated her with such extraordinary ngoar and scitniy that 
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lie constrained her to put an end to her own life, or, rather, he 
poisoned her, as it. was generally believed. Thus perished this poor 
unhappy princess by the barbarity of him whom she had raised to the 
empire. After her death he was pleased to procure her immortality, 
and find her a plnce among the divinities, as if this impiety could 
make her happy in another world whom he had rendered so completely 
miserable in this. The senators did not scruple to grant those 
impious and ridiculous honours to her whom many of them had 
deprived of that which was justly due to her upon earth. 

Hadrian’s death look place soon after that of Sabina. His 
indisposition increased daily, and instead of deriving any benefit from 
the physicians, he complained that they hnd killed him. He caused 
himself to be carried to Bairn, in the Campagna of Home, to try what 
the change of air would do for him ; but, far from observing the diet 
the doctors had prescribed him, he ate everything that aggravated his 
complaint, and thereby hastened his end. Ho saw its approach with 
great anxiety as to his future state, and composed some verses upon 
that subject which have made his last moments remarkable. He died 
at Baia?, in the arms of Titus Antoninus, whom he had sent for, and 
his body was burnt in Cicero’s house at Puteoli. 


FAUSTINA THE MOTHER, 

WIFE OF ANTONINUS PIUS 


Thf name of Faustina is as remarkable in history as that of 
Messalma, and for much the same reason In the Empresses who 
were known by these two names, the same inclinations, vices, and 
debaucheries were predoram ant, for it does not appear that the wife 
of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus had any right to reproach the wife of 
Claudius, nor can it be saul that Faustina (the mother) was at nil 
more virtuous than Messalma, whom Nero married after he had 
1 lllcd Poppcea 

Anma Galena Faustina was daughter of Annms Vcrus, and 
sister of ./Elms Verus, whom the Emperor Hadrian declared C-csar, 
and who died soon after he had received that honour She was of a 
sery ancient family, and her ancestors, who came originally from 
Faventia, had filled the most important posts in Rome with great 
honour and reputation, but neither her noblo extraction, nor the 
fasour her brother was in with Hadrian (who certain!) loved him 
more than was consistent with decency), contributed so much to her 
advancement as her beaut) Tho medals of her that still oxist 
represent her as a most amiable person She had a peculiar sweetness 
m her countenance a ga) and lively disposition, a ver) insinuating 
manner, on amorous temperament, and was extremely fond of pleasure*, 
and diversions, which unhapp) tcndcnc) was tho occasion of all those 
hornble irregularities to which she nbandonod herself 

Her mother's name w as Rupiha Faustina, daughter of Kupiltus 
Bonus, who had been consul, but came of an obscure family Some 
alhrra* that ho noser was reall) consul, but that ho was only honoured 
with tho consular insignia, for his name is not in tho list of consuls 
It is rerj probable that J*b<s »aa indebted to her ijeauty hr her dis- 
tinguished marriage with Annms Vcrus, *vrho on Ids father's side was 
descended from Numa Potnpihus rccond King of Rome, anil on th* 
other from a King of the Salcntmes Bo that ns it mi), Faustina, of 
whom wo arc now treating, was the offspring of this iriirna^e 

If Vcrus and his wife took much puns to gno their daughter 
good ideas of virtue, it must bo confessed that the) laljoured upon a 
scry ungrateful *OiI, iuid that her rhatneless and most Kandaloa* 
Ixihaviour is to b« a'tri bated entirely to tho depras uy of her nature, 
m which she resembled her brother ./Flros Verus, who^n licentious an 1 
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debauched life caused his wife Fadilla so much trouble and vexation, 
and which she might have spared herself, as it was far from having 
any good effect upon him. 

Faustina, besides her illustrious extraction and her extraordinary 
beauty, was the most agreeable person in the world ; she was of a 
cheerful and lively disposition, full ■of wit and vivacity, but there was 
something in all her conduct that was not at all 1 consistent with the 
modesty of her sex, especially at parties of pleasure. On such 
occasions she did not pride herself upon an over-strict observance of the 
rules of decency, which were always very irksome to her, but, on the 
contrary, made no scruple of giving full vent to her natural temper, 
being quite unguarded both as to her words and actions, in whioh she 
discovered the strongest inclination to libertinism. Her friends 
were willing to hope that her indiscreet behaviour proceeded 
rather from her giddy unthinking youth than from a natural 
bent that way, and that when she was married she would grow 
more sedate and reserved, but it was not in the power of anything to 
make an alteration in her for the better, her bad habits becoming 
every day more ungovernable, so that in a little time she threw off 
all kind of restraint. 

Faustina’s temper and genius induced her parents to marry her 
betimes, and certainly they could not have found a husband more 
worthy of her than Titus Antoninus, who possessed the highest 
qualifications. He was originally from Himes in Languedoc. His 
family remained for some time in obscurity, but Titus Aurelius, 
having been made twice consul, owing to his extraordinary merit, 
after passing through all grades of office, it became very illustrious. 
His son Aurelius Fulvius, who was also honoured with the consul- 
ship, was remarkable for his honesty and integrity. This person had, 
by his wife, Arria Fadilla, Titus Aurelius Antoninus, known since 
his exaltation to the empire by the name of Antoninus, and who was 
one of the greatest princes that ever sat upon the throne. He had 
received from nature and education all the advantages and virtues 
that were to be wished for in a great monarch. He was 2 tall and 
well proportioned, had a most amiable countenance, and such sweet- 
ness and majesty in his face, as gained him the esteem and affection 
of everybody. It was even observed that he greatly resembled 
Numa Pompilius, whose virtues and good qualities were revived in 
him. He was liberal 3 without prodigality, magnificent without 
ostentation, polite without affectation, easy and agreeable in his 
manner, cheerful in his conversation, exempt from ambition in his 
private life, and from pride and haughtiness, when holding the most 
honourable offices. He was exceedingly esteemed for his probity, 
learning, and eloquence, and loved for his moderation, goodness, and 
sweetness of temper. All these virtues made his reign glorious, and 
acquired him the surname of Pius, which does more honour to his 


1 Capitolin. 


2 Capitolin. Spoil. ? Eutrop. viof 
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memory than all those pompous titles, which were so liberally bestowed 
upon the other Emperors, and which were due rather to vanity and 
flattery than to truth and real merit 

These rare and excellent qualities soon distinguished Antoninus, 
and procured him the highest offices , those of quaestor and praetor ho 
filled with great honour and magnificence, and acquitted himself 
with so much wisdom and capacity in everything he undertook, that 
he was thought worthy of the consulship, which accordingly was 
bestowed upon him His colleague m that exalted dignity was 
Catillius Severus, a very ambitious man, whom Hadrian would hare 
made Emperor, if he had not discovered that he too earnestly wished 
for it 

It was during his exercise of this important office that he married 
Faustina, and this match was the source of all his misfortunes, as it 
attached him to a person whose character was directly contrary to Ins 
own Tor she, who was m the flower of her age, delighted in nothing 
but pleasure and amusement, whereas Antoninus, having reached 
years of maturity, was grave and thoughtful, which was not at all 
agreeable to a young person of great vivacity, who could relish nothing 
but mirth and laughter 

It is very difficult for a wife of this sort to behave with that care 
and circumspection which virtue and decency require , for conjugal 
fidelity is seldom strictly observed whon it has to contend with an 
impetuosity of constitution, especially when opportunities and tempts 
tions are Bought after instead of being avotde 1 , an I it is much to lx* 
feared that a w oman who is so excessively fond of amusements w ill 
not always insist upon their being perfectly innocent Faustina, who 
was born with strong and violent passions, looked upon the gravity 
amt reserve required of married persons as an intolerable constraint 
All Antoninus’s merits were not strong enough to defend her against 
the nttacks of those crowds of admirers who surrounded her, and who, 
by their poisonous maxims and seductivo flattery encouraged her in 
those vicious propensities to which she was naturally but too much 
inclined 

Tor some urac after her marnago she lived in hi r ordinary manner, 
hut soon after, she began to indulge her disposition for gallanlrv, and 
so by degrees shook off the very appearance of modesty and virtue, 
till she was irretrievably plunged into vice, and her debaucheries 
becami the common topic of raillery and ridicule 

It is certain that Antoninus was informed of his v* jfeV Murmur 
which was publicly talked of for ah* was bo little folintoas about 1 • r 
reputation that she did not cn leavour to conceal her crimes Hut even 
if the Emperor had had ao lull' penetration as n >t t » discover it, It 
cannot b>» pupposed that his fn*n Is *h >uld 1m *o ultle zealous ft r Ids 
inters.*!* as not to let turn know that I is wifn was th tan Jung 
of all Horn- However, be di 1 not proceed t » violent measures, f »r 
thou Ji he was thoroughly instructed in Faus’ina’d shameful con fact 
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and was extremely disturbed about it, he chose to dissemble his 
vexation and remain quite silent about the affair. 

Debauchery is always inexcusable, but was the more so in Faustina) 
upon whom it was, on many accounts, incumbent to have been more 
than ordinarily careful of her conduct. Her husband was very faithful 
to her, and was worthy of all her affection j and besides, her marriage 
with Antoninus was no reason for her exempting herself entirely from 
the authority of her parents, whose esteem she ought by all means to 
have preserved. She had also children to whom she should have 
shown a good example, and whose education was of the utmost 
importance, but her appetites got the better of her reason, so that she 
followed her own inclinations rather than the good advice that was 
given her, and dreaded neither the resentment of her husband (who 
she knew was incapable of revenge), nor the indignation of her 
parents, whose remonstrances she despised. So, instead of giving her 
children good instruction, she encouraged them to tread in her steps, 
and we shall see in the sequel that Faustina, the only daughter she 
had left, being influenced by so scandalous and pernicious an example, 
became a monster of impurity. 

Whether Galerius Antonius and his brother (sons of Faustina) 
died before or after their father came to the throne is what the 
learned differ about, for history does not decide ; but we are informed 
that the eldest of the daughters, whose name is not mentioned, and 
who was married to Lamia Silanus, died before Antoninus went into 
Asia, whither the Emperor sent him as pro-consul. Faustina accom- 
panied him thither. She would have been heartily glad to have 
dispensed with that journey, which deprived her of all the pleasures of 
Rome, where her beauty and the delight she took in being admired 
procured her so many adorers ; but as there was no help for it she was 
forced to submit. She went then with her husband to the East, 
where he had some presages of his future grandeur, and had daily 
opportunities of demonstrating such a sweetness of temper and such 
moderation as nothing could disturb, for it was proof against all 
provocations, of which he gave a signal instance on his first entrance 
into his province. 

This illustrious pro-consul, on his arrival at Smyrna, took up his 
lodging for that night in the house of the sophist, Polerao , 1 because it 
happened to be at that time empty, the owner being absent ; but the 
very night that Antoninus arrived there Polemo came home. He was a 
man very full of conceit, and so insupportably vain and haughty that 
he imagined himself equal to the gods. The great influence he had 


1 Care must be taken not to confound this Polerao with other philosophers of 
that name. The person of whom we are speaking was a native of L aodicea. He 
was a man of great distinction in Smyrna, and had formerly been sent on a deputa- 
tion by the inhabitants to the Emperor Hadrian, who recei 
at Rome, and showed him considerable marks of his estc 
this philosopher so proud and insolent that he thought ’■ ' 
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•with the Emperor, who was fond of that sort of people, flattered his 
pn.de so much, and made him so insolent, that he kept no restraint 
with anybody, as sufficiently appeared upon this occasion This 
sophist finding his house* occupied by the pro-consul, fell into such a 
rage that he made the street echo again, and after having railed at 
Antoninus in the most brutal manner, he sent him word to go out of 
his house instantly and procure himself a lodging elsewhere, without 
considering that common prudence, os well as good manners, required 
that the pro-consul (whom it was very dangerous to provoke) ought to 
be treated with more politeness that it was in the highest degree 
unbecoming and indecent to oblige the wife of a pro-consul of Asia 
(extremely fatigued with a long journey) to rise out of bed nt so 
unreasonable an hour and wander about in the dark to look for a 
lodging, and that he ought at least to have waited till tlio next 
morning 

A less mild governor than Antoninus would base punished the 
inenihty of Polcmo, and so brutal an affront would have induced 
any oilier in his place lo have kept posvession of the house ho had 
selected for his quarters, in spite of its impolite owner, which ho 
might have done by the assertion of his authority , but Antoninus, 
who was all goodness and complaisance, would not stay a moment 
in the house against the masters will, hut gate it up to Pokmo, 
though nt midnight, and it was almost morning lieforo ho could find 
another lodging This incident became known at Court, where 
Antoninus’s mil loess was not less admired than Polorao’s insolent* 
was disapproved Hadrian who had a great regard for Polemo, was 
angry ami vexed at his impoliteness, and, for fear that Antoninus 
should recent it, ho condescended to make up the matter between them, 
and took pains to reinstate the philosopher m the pro-consuls good 
graces 

Antoninus was ns much bcloscd in Asia as ho had been at home 
and for the came reasons He behaved with «o much justice 5 and 
probity, and governed that province with such prudence and goodness 
that bo eclipsed the virtues of Ins grandfather, who had ruled it *0 
wisely, and was so much extolled The Etnpcror heard with great 
joy how txccc hnglj Antoninus was esteemed in the East, and 
putting nil confidence imaginable in the soundness of his judgment 
and ndiice, he recalled him to Rome, to receive the benefit of his 
counsel and assistance Faustina was In raptures at this She quilt'd 
Asia with great pleasure, in order to return to Rome, where she coid 1 
recommence her intrigues , in fact, *he there renewed her gallantries, 
and the more h*r husband was valued for Ids good qualities, the more 
ahe ga\c loose to her vicious inclinations Antoninus iinotf ertri fn Ids 
bnast the disagreeable rt flections which this irngulanty of hi* wlb* 
nccariontd, and, br taming his complaisance too far, pardoned lit"'* 
tnmes that be ought to have pmdsl *d Whether he was IreapabVnf 

* FhPMtrst. v t IV«a * Csjs'dts 
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the least severity, or whether he imagined it would rather increase 
than cure the evil, or that he hoped to conceal his dishonour by pre- 
tending to be ignorant of it, he permitted his goodness and the sweet- 
ness 1 Of his temper always to intercede for Faustina, who, for her 
part, made a very bad use of this indulgence, and did not fail to 
furnish the public with ample matter for raillery find censure. 

As nothing encourages vice so much as impunity and bad example, 
so Faustina could never have gone calmly on in such a course of life 
if she had found it attended with any bad consequences. Antoninus 
could not prevail upon himself to use severity against his wife, though 
she dishonoured him ; Annius Verus, who Avas grown old and decrepit, 
was not in a condition to make himself much respected by his daughter ; 
and as for JElius Verus, her brother, instead of giving her good advice, 
he showed her the worst example in the world, for, as if their being 
boxm of the same mother had given them both the same inclinations, 
he gave himself up as entirely to debauchery as his sister. Never was 
man such a slave to infamous pleasures ; for, not content with ordinary 
ones, he invented new kinds of vice, and outdid the most depraved 
princes in effeminacy. Among other odious monuments of his un- 
bounded incontinence, history mentions 2 a particular sort of bed, strewn 
with roses and lilies, the scene of his abominations with his infamous 
concubines. 

Fadilla, his wife, was extremely sensible of the affronts her 
husband put upon her, and far from being of as pacific a temper as 
Antoninus, her brother-in-law, she lost all patience, and railed at 
Verus in all the provoking language she could think of, and reproached 
him with his scandalous way of life and his contempt of her, who did 
not think herself at all inferior to any of those objects of his affection 
he was so fond of. In short, she worried him so much that once he 
told her in a great passion that he took a wife merely to maintain the 
honour and dignity of marriage, not for any satisfaction that was to be 
expected in a married state • so that she ought not to be surpi’ised if he 
looked for pleasure elsewhere. Thus Faustina and Verus, by their 
vices and infamous conduct, were a scandal to all Rome, whilst Fadilla 
and Antoninus, by their wise and prudent conduct, were the glory and 
ornament of it. 

Verus’s debaucheries, however, did not spoil his fortune ; for 
Hadrian, finding himself declining every day in health, resolved to 
name him his successor, and adopted him. The Emperor made him 
prsetor, Governor of Pannonia, and consul, and had so great a regard 
for him that a letter from this new Cfesar had more influence over him 
than the most earnest solicitations of any of his courtiers. 

It is affirmed (notwithstanding) that Hadrian (who knew Verus to 
be entirely unfitted to govern the empire) never intended that he should 
be invested with sovereign authority, but that this adoption was the 
infamous price of that brutal complaisance which he showed the 


1 Capitolin. in Tit. Anton. 


2 Spartian. in All. Yer. 
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Emperor, who knew that Veras would never sit upon the thrcne, 
which made him say that he had adopted a god, and not a son The 
result verified his prediction , for Veras died soon after, without leaving 
any other mark of his dignity than a pompous funeral 

Although Hadrian did not design that Venis should succeed him, 
yet he could not make up his mind whom to leave the empire to, till 
he considered the virtues and good qualities of Antoninus, and then ho 
determined in las favour , and perceiving that his illness increased, ho 
convoked the Senate, and declared that lie adopted Titus Antoninus, 
and, having made his will, lie appointed him his heir and successor to 
the throne , he added that it was 1 at the persuasion of Polcmo that he 
was prevailed upon to make that choice, that tho merit of tins action 
might make Antoninus forgive the insult he had received from tho 
philosopher at Smyrna Hadrian died soon after 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to the whole world than 
this choice for nc\er had the empire a raoro worthy master Tho first 
thing the new Emperor did was to express his gratitude to hi3 bene- 
factor by procuring him immortality He thought ho could do no less 
than place Hadrian among the gods, who had provided him so exalted 
a station upon earth He did not, however, find it so easy a mattor ns 
ho had imagined, for tho late Emperor, having put to death sea oral 
of the most illustrious senators, had rendered his memory odious, 
and far from granting him divine honours on the contrary, they were 
roach inclined to break all his ordinances, and destroy everything 
that might do him honour w ith posterity 

Antoninas was much afflicted at this disposition of the Senate, 
and endeavoured by all the arguments ho was master of to gno 
them a more favourable opinion of Hadrian , but Ins reasons had 
no great weight He represented to them that if they revoked anil 
annulled what Hadrian had done, it would follow that ho himself 
could not be their Fmpcror, at the sumo time that they were express 
ing so much joy at his being so , “ for," said he, “ if you suppress 
the dispositions of tho deceased, if you will not execute his last will, 
do you not thereby refuso to accept me, to whom ho bequeathed the 
throne 1" Then, on Ins shedding some tears, the henators were so 
moved that they Mured their re«olution, and he obtained his request , 
so that he who had l>cen the tvront of tho State became a divinity 
Antoninus signals ed the beginning of his reign by pardoning 
all those who had been condemned to death by Hadrian , for he 
said that it should not be in the power of anybody to reproach him 
with having dishonoured Ins acces«ion to the throne by such odious 
executions. The<© generous sentiment* saved the 1 i\m of * great 
manv persons, who were *o many herald* to proclaim Ids clemency 
In fact, tho*e who had been bamshod were recalled, prisoners were 
net at hbertv, sentences of death wero revolted, ant the Senate 
honoured those marks of his goodness by decreeing him the title of 
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merciful, and the glorious namo of father of the State, which no 
Emperor had better deserved. Tho same decree granted Faustina 
the title of August ; for tho Senate did not think they could well 
refuse the Empress the same honour they had conferred upon other 
princesses, however unworthy they had been of it. 

Faustina’s exaltation to the throne, the pompous title that had 
been given her, and the supreme rank with which she was honoured, 
required that she should live in a different manner from hitherto. 
She could not, without the utmost degree of shame and soandal, 
indulge herself in those liberties that lmd so much dishonoured her, 
and which certainly did not bceomo an Empress, upon whose conduct 
the eyes of all the world were fixed ; but all these considerations 
could not extinguish in her that invincible desire of pleasure which 
had obtained such an absolute empire over her heart, and obstinately 
resisted every reflection that tended towards a restraint of her 
passions. 

After the new Emperor had acquitted himself of the duty lie 
owed to the memory of his predecessor and benefactor, ho displayed 
his magnificence and generosity to the people, among whom he 
distributed large sums of money ; he paid the troops tho legacies that 
Hadrian had bequeathed them, and made them considerable presents 
in addition. The towns of Italy and the provinces also partook of bis 
liberality ; but Faustina 1 could nob help looking upon this excessive 
generosity of Antoninus as downright prodigality, and reproached 
him with it in very sharp terms. 

She told him, with an air of discontent, that he ought to be 
satisfied with dissipating in gifts and presents the public treasure, 
without wasting his private fortune in needless and superfluous 
expenses. Nobody expected to find this wonderful economy in 
Faustina, who ought herself to have been a little more sparing of her 
favours ; for, at the same time that she was so thrifty in point of 
money, she did not scruple to he exceedingly prodigal of her honour. 
Antoninus would, notwithstanding, have willingly excused her covet- 
ousness, if he could have prevailed upon her to be more chaste and 
virtuous ; he reproved her for this low and self-interested way of 
thinking, and answered that, since he was become Emperor, he had 
nothing he could call his own, not even his private patrimony, which 
was become that of the public ; which remarkable words sufficiently 
prove the goodness of his heart and the love he had for his subjects, 
whom he looked upon as his own children, and, in fact, took all 
possible measures to make them happy. He exterminated the quad- 
ruplators, that dangerous class of people , 2 he did away with all those 


1 Oapitolin. in Anton. 

2 The quadruplators were so called from boing entitled to tho fourth part of tho 
substance of those who were convicted of crimes upon their accusation. They did an 
infinite deal ot mischief in Rome ; for in order to enrich themselves, they made it 
their business to blacken the characters of those who had money. 
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offices and posts th\t were of no manner of use to the public, aa be 
looked upon it as unjust that the people should bo burdened with 
those w ho contributed nothing to their benefit He strictly charged 
all the governors of provinces not to bo guilty of extortion, put none 
into posts of importance but persons of known probity ami honour, 
and never undertook any war but when there was an absolute 
necessity for it, being much more desirous to niaiutam peace m the 
empire than to enlarge its bounds and more solicitous about the public 
tranquility than bis own glory He had continually m his mouth that 
remarkable sentence of Scipio tho African, that it was better to savx 
the life of one citucn than to destroy a thousand enemies Never did 
prince make so modernto a use of his power He was easv of access, 
and gate everybody a hearing, not only with patnnee, but with the 
greatest condescension and affability No person whatever was for- 
bidden to approach htm, he listened attcntivelv to the poor and 
unfortunate, without pride or haughtiness, for nobody had occasion to 
bribe any of his courtier* to procure an au iicnce the doors ot his 
palace were open to ovcrvQnc, and never had favourites fiwtr oppor 
tumtu>s of squeezing money out of the peoj h. than during tho rei,n of 
Antoninus 

But of all lus good qualities none wire more conspicuous than Ins 
mildness and sweatntss of ttiuper Ho never was known to resenga 
an injury, *o that those who had the mast grievously offended him hvl 
nothing to fear from lna resentment He g »a e Folemo w ho had treited 
him «o brutnllv at femvrna, an instance of this extrnordtnirv modern 
lion Tho professor being informed that \nummis wax i n tho throne, 
w c nt to Home to congratulate hun ups' 1 Ins ascension His amt al put 
everybody in mind of the insolence with which ho had nfu'cd his 
house to Antoninus, w hen he went there to » xcrcn- hi* pro~o nsulship , 
and pcopU expected that, if it wax pos ib*c for him enr to show ant 
tokens of lus displeasure it would U. to a man who hail vi grossly 
affronted him , lut Antoninus who was pcrf»x:t maxtir of hmi'elf, and 
looked upon nu nge a-s a poor low j a«ion received Po'emo with great 
marks of esteem and considcrauon , he tven embraced him ten lerlv, 
lodged him in a handsune and convenient apartment in htsownpalva, 
and, in a joking manner, gave ordtrx that it should l»? such a one that 
In, shoul 1 run no risk of In mg turned out of it. Jl> this a^rveabV *n i 
ingvmous radii ry Amom ius was mind's! to let the plnlcuoph-r see Out 
bo had not forgit en Ins incivility, though he had forgiven it, an 1 
•howl'd that, if he did not exj rv«* anv ngn* of his displeasure, it was 
not to bo Rttribu cd to *turuhty, or hi* bring m*«*n*il»’c to insult's! nt 
to hia heron, virtue ard noMeuevs of tool This rare exan p’* of tnrei 
neas, at the *-a 1 e lure that it inuml ! ini tl r affreuvn of the Senate 
and prop V, served as a lesion to all th**** alo_i him , fa- t * wo-l 1 
«evtr have mentioned this a ff air at all hail it n t 1-eeti toinstriM 
others l ow tl-ev ahoul 1 behave in the hie case, , ! e hrv4„hl i* in veta 
opportunely upon anolS-r occasion, wlen an ac'OC, wio had been 
driven oat of the 0 eatre by IVerao, came to cctspUin to him Th* 
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Emperor asked what time of the day it was when this happened ; the 
other answered, “ At noon.” “ I,” said the Emperor, “ was turned out 
at midnight, and never complained at all.” 

Antoninus had reigned three years, with all the wisdom and 
goodness that has been described, which made him a blessing to all 
the world, for which he was justly called the "delight of mankind,” 
when his wife, Faustina, died in the thirty-seventh year of her age. 
Her debaucheries, which had caused the Emperor so much vexation, 
would, one would think, have furnished him with reasons for consola- 
tion. He, nevertheless, regretted this Empress, in spite of her 
infamous behaviour. 

Ho caused all the honours that had been granted to the preceding 
Empresses to be conferred upon her, and placed her among the gods, 
where the Senate bad already introduced the Agrippinas and 
Messalinas. Rupilia Faustina, her mother, was yet alive, and 
received the compliments of condolence usual upon these occasions. 
She had the satisfaction of seeing the Emperor, her son-in-law, doing 
particular honour to the memory of Faustina ; for Antoninus, not 
content with causing her to be immortalised, and dedicating the most 
sumptuous games in honour of her, built a temple, which be filled 
with the statues of this new divinity, and being resolved to grant her 
extraordinary privileges, he ordered that her image should he 
solemnly carried in procession to the shows that were exhibited in 
the Circus. 

After the Emperor had paid the last tribute to the memory of 
his wife, by all the honours that could he thought of, he employed 
himself entirely in State affairs. He repaired old buildings, and 
erected new ones. He relieved the provinces, that had been afflicted 
with the plague, famine, and earthquakes, especially Cyzicus, whose 
famous temple (the grandest and most magnificent building in the 
world) had lately been thrown down . 1 He also rebuilt, at his own 
expense, the houses that had been burnt down at Carthage, Narbonne, 
and Antioch ; so that it may be said that there was no province where 
some monuments of his liberality, compassion, or magnificence were 
not to be seen. 

Never was prince so great a lover of peace, and at the same time 
so formidable. The most distant people thought themselves happy in 
being under his protection and owning him for their sovereign lord, 
so much were they captivated with his uprightness and the mildness 
of his government. His power extended to the x'emotest corners of 
the earth. His name was revered and respected by all the Kings 


1 Cyzicus was one of the most remarkable towns in Greece, both for size and 
beauty. It was situated on an island in the Propontis, and bud a communication 
with the Continent by two bridges. It was famous for its marble fortrosscs and 
towers ; but most of all for tlie temple, which was an astonishing piece o ->rk\ far 

siirpassing anything that was to be seen in Asia for its size and ‘ 

pillars were fifty cubits high, and each made out of an entire stone, 
still celebrated for its marbles. 
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m alliance with the Roman Empire, even strangers and barbarians, 
so that he maintained peace and tranquillity m tho world more by 
his reputation alone, than his predecessors had done by force of arms 

One of the greatest benefits ho could po*=«tbly have conferred 
upon mankind was to instil virtuous notions into the mind of Marcus 
Aurelius, whom lie had adopted, and who w n* to succeed him, jointly 
with Lucius Verus, pursuant to Hadrian’s will Ho therefore took 
care to choose for him such tutors as had the greatest reputation, 
and sent to Chalcis for tho celebrated Apollonius, whoso pride and 
arrogance furnished Antoninus with an opportunity of shotting hi* 
extreme goodness That philosopher, being arrived at Rome, took 
up his lodging in a private house, instead of going directly to th* 
palace The Emperor being told that he was come, sent for him in 
order to commit the education of lm adopted «on to lus care, hut 
Apollonius, full of surly philosophy, and looking sternly at the 
Empctor s messenger, told him that it w as not the duty of the master to 
go and vs ait upon the scholar, but tho pupil s to go and pay his respects 
to Ins toaster Antoninus « as not at all offended at this impertinent 
and ridiculous vanity, but laughed at it, saying he was surprised that 
this great philosopher should not have found out that it was not quite 
so far from Ins lodging to the palace as from Chalcis to Rome 

It may bo taken for "ranted that such a pnnee a* Antoninus 
(since he took so much caro of Ins adopted nm's education) did not 
neglect that of his daughter Faustina, but he did not find in her 
the same good disposition as in the other, for Marcus Aon bus 
copied Antonina* whereas Faustina unhappily trod in the steps of 
her mother 

\\<> shall set by the *cquel that she carried her lascivious 
ness and shamelessness ns far os it could possibly go Antoninus 
had not tho mortification of seem., it for he died m the twenty 
third year of his reign, after having governed the t injure with 
much wisdom, justice, moderation, and plorv that it might more 
fitly Ihj said of him than of Trajan or Augustus that fc* should 
cither never have been l»orn, or should never have died Toward* 
the latter end of Ins life he issued that famous decree that tit 
Auguau no lias so much commended, ly which husband* were 
forbidden to accuse their wives of aituhery when thev trees 
thcm*olves guilty of the same crime and which auhj'Cicd the 
men, when they offended in that way, to the same penalties that 
were incurred by women of that diameter Jsrvrr was Emperor 
to much regretted In hi* subjects who had all of them «o Ugh an 
idea of ids honour and integrity that the most remote and Inrlnron 
princes thought themselves 1 sppy wl en thev cmd 1 prevail upon 1 *nt 
to be the arbitrator of their difon nce% tn which cases H* cj inion »r t 
judgment *»' always regarded ** final 
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Men’s love and study of philosophy is not always what procures 
them the esteem and affection of their wives ; on the contrary, it has 
often been the case that too much gravity and studiousness in a 
husband has been the occasion of his spouse’s infidelity, and who knows 
whether the younger Faustina would have carried her irregularities to 
so great a length if her husband had been less a philosopher ? She was 
the daughter of Titus Antoninus, as we have before mentioned, and in 
her father she had the most perfect model of virtue, but her headstrong 
passions and the violence of her temperament hurried her away, in 
spite of 'the best instruction and example. It is generally vain and 
fruitless to attempt to counteract Nature, so Faustina, who was 
born with vitiated and depraved inclinations, imitated the vices 
of her mother, as if it had been decreed that all of that 
name were to be utterly shameless. If the face can be 
reckoned a true image of the soul, no great prudence or discretion 
was to be expected from this princess, for her physiognomy seemed to 
foretell her natural humour and disposition. She had a small head, a 
somewhat prominent face, J a long neck, small but very lively eyes, and 
a giddy, thoughtless look. She was incapable of reflection or modesty, 
and never allowed the rules of decency to enter into rivalry with her 
own humour and inclinations, so that few women have carried their 
debauchery and shamelessness to such an excess. It is certain that the 
fact of Marcus Aurelius not giving himself much trouble about her 
conduct, and the too great complaisance he always exhibited towards 
her, contributed not a little to her scandalous behaviour, for an 
unrestrained indulgence has generally that unhappy effect. A husband 
who resolves to shut his eyes against all his wife’s failings betrays 
himself, for it is not at all safe or prudent to give too much liberty to 
some women, who make no other use of it but to dishonour themselves 
and all who belong to them. 

When the Emperor Hadrian adopted Antoninus, he ordered that 
he should give Faustina his daughter to Yerusj but, as soon as 
Hadrian was dead, Antoninus, thinking 2 that there was too great a 
disproportion between his daughter’s age and that of Verus, acted 
quite contrary to Hadrian’s intention, and decided to marry her to 
Marcus Aurelius, though he was already betrothed to Oeionia, daughter 
of Lucius Ceionius Commodus. 


1 Spoil, recher. curi. d’antiquite. 2 Capitolin. in Marc, Aurel. 
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Marcus Aurelius belonged to one of the best families m Rome, 
being descended from Numa Pompihus, whose wisdom and goodness 
he imitated His first name was Anmus Veins, but as soon as be was 
adopted he took the name of Marcus Aurelius His ancestors had 
always held considerable rank m the Senate but bis personal written 
rendered him infinitely more illustrious than his birth, or his connec- 
tions by marriage, who included all persons of quality and distinction 
at Rome In him were to be seen all manner of good qualities, with 
out any faults From his childhood he was inclined to bo grave, 
moderate, and liberal and preserved, even in the exercise of the 
soaereign power and all the splendour that attends it, his simplicity of 
manner He passed the greatest part of lus youth m the study of the 
Stoic philosophy, and continually conserved with people of that 
profession ho even affected their sedate and senous air, and mutated 
them in tlio minutest things not disdaining to wear (after their 
example) the long cloak, in which ho wns not ashamed to appear m 
public, for which reason he was always styled ' the philosopher’ He 
greatly injured his health by too close application to study, ami the many 
dtsorth rs which lie complained of all 1 is life were to be attnl utrd to it 
As soon as Hadrian was dead Antoninus adopted Marcus 
Aurelius, and at the namo timo resolved to marry him to lus daughter, 
though she had been intended for Vcrus Faustina, the mother, 
proposed this to Marcus Aurelius , and, ns he was not a man to do 
things rashly, but, on the contrary, weight* l and coi suit red all his 
actions, he desired ttmo to think of it Antoninus however, gave 
lum the title of Ca*sar initiated him into the College of Saltan Priests, 
appointed him consul for the next year, and, in abort, heaped upon 
him all those honours that wire usually bestowed upon aucli ns were 
intended to succeed to the throne All this made no impression upon 
Marcus Aurelius, who had so unbilled the maxims of the Stoics tl at 
ho was quite tnscnsiblo to honours that wore aufTcicnt to gratify tie 
most unlimited ambition, and makin., ht* whole pleasure cun*i«t 
m bis philosophy, he gaso himself up entirely to it 

The time being expired that he had asked before he caul 1 
1 ’» ’ ■ 1 * * 1 * -ntitulo the honour 

* Princess Faustina 
- agwif ttrurf- aw\\ \X * 

Emperor displayed upon this occasion Ins great generosity and bounty 
But what in due time completed their happiness was the birth of th« 
Princess I ucilla, whom Taus ina was delivered of and as this tetm. 
endraml him to the Emperor, he lad new dignities conferre 1 epo i 
him He was created tribune, with the power of j ro-cerisul w! t * 
last off ce, far from making him arrogant, rrndeml him if p» *lh’e 
more meek aril bundle, and he behaved with as mu'dt doty *?' 1 
respec* to Antoninus as if l e had lr*eo his own eon There rtesrr was 
ro l>esutlful ft union lx twe«m a father a*id son i" law, wl o n* Je It 
their wl ole **utlr ard occupaHon to give each o 1 er reciprocal t Was 
of their esteem an 1 affocti in 
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There were not. wanting, according to custom, many envious 
people, that could not bear this happy agreement, as they imagined 
that Marcus Aurelius’s favour and influence with the Emperor 
eclipsed theirs. 

There are always in Courts corrupt and mischievous flatterers, 
who think to advance their own fortune b}' insinuating themselves 
into the good graces of the Prince at. the expense of other people’s 
reputations, pretending to be more zealous than ordinary for his 
interests; and it is next to impossible for the best of kings to be 
always upon their guard against the venom of this dangerous class of 
people. Valerius Omulus was one of this character. This artful 
and wicked courtier, who had the Emperor’s ear, never failed to take 
advantage of the frequent opportunities he had of endeavouring to 
create mistrust and jealousy in Antoninus with regard to Marcus 
Aurelius ; and whenever it was in his power to put a malicious con- 
struction upon any actions of him or his family he was sure to do it. 

Cunning and imposture were the more dangerous in him, as he 
had a great deal of cleverness, and knew how to give weight to mere 
trifles ; he also possessed the secret of employing raillery with great 
success, in order to gain his point ; but under pretence of mirth and 
joking, his way was to give mortal stabs to those whom he had a mind 
to injure. Omulus adopted this method to give the Emperor a bad 
impression of his son-in-law. Domitia Calvilla, Marcus Aurelius’s 
mother (a lady who prided herself upon her wisdom and piety towards 
the gods) wen o regularly every day to pay her devotions before an 
image of Apollo, that was in her garden. She was performing this 
duty one day, when the Emperor and Omulus saw her at the feet of 
this statue in a very humble posture. Omulus, perceiving the Em- 
peror looking very attentively at Domitia, would fain have put a bad 
construction upon this attitude of hers, which he ought rather to have 
commended. He insinuated to Antoninus that his death was what she 
was begging from the god with so much earnestness ; then, turning 
towards the Emperor, with a malicious smile, “It is not difficult,” 
said he, “ to guess at the petition Domitia is offering up to Apollo ; it 
can be nothing but your death that she is requesting, in order to pro- 
cure the empire for her eon.” 

Antoninus, whose prudence and natural goodness would not suffer 
him readily to entertain an ill opinion of anybody, did not fall into the 
snare that was laid for him, nor did he in the least alter his conduct 
towards Calvilla or Marcus Aurelius ; so that the perfidious courtier 
had no other satisfaction than that of having discharged a malicious 
arrow with no other results than revealing his odious character. This 
is very often the only fruit that such base flatterers and parasites reap 
from their diabolical attempts to do ill offices to innocent people. 

Titus Antoninus being dead, the Senate (agreeing with him as to 
the merit of Marcus Aurelius) declared him sole Emperor ; but he, 
being a religious observer of his word, would not fail in the promise 
he had made to Hadrian to take Lucius Verus as his colleague in the 
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empire , he accordingly did so, and, though he had but a very indiffcr 
ent opinion of this pnnee, he thought himself obliged to declare him 
hia colleague, gave him the title of Ctesar and August, and from that 
time promoted the match between him and his daughter Lucilla 

It was then that the empire had, for the first time, two Emperor*, 
who governed m concert with equal authority, for till that time the 
sovereign authority had been always lodged in one single person 
Marcus Aurelius was very well pleased to divide both the honour 
and the fatigue of rule with Veras, that he might be more at leisure 
to indulge his favourite passion, tho study of philosophy Jn fact, 
he cultivated it upon the throne with the samo assiduity as when ho 
was a private person, nor did he think it at all inconsistent with his 
dignity to frequent the Academies, and to taho Lucius Verus, n< 
bis colleague in tho empire , ho accordingly did so, and listened with 
great attention to tho lessons of such philosophers ns were of high 
reputation, whence he returned filled with tho maxims of tho most 
austere virtue and wisdom 

This was not at all suitable to Faustina's taste, w boso coquettish 
and lively disposition could but ill relish each serious conduct, — she 
who could not h»o but in the midst of pleasures and diversions 
Accordingly, whilst Marcus Aurelius was amusing himself in his 
study with his philosophical pursuits, she {unmindful of her birth 
and dignity) was giving full scope to her vicious inclinations, and 
the Emperor, too much takon up with his meditations, troubled 
himself but very little about his wifo’s behaviour, who know ao well 
how to mako the most of tins aupino indolence, that she was resolved 
to deny herself nothing Tin Emperor Verus was not Jess com 
plaisant to his passions and desires than Faustina, and m all ln» 
actions showed the vast difference thcro was between him and hi* 
father in law , but tlic misfortunes which, at that time, afflicted Ronu 
and tho empire, roused him at last from lus diversions an 1 [ ltisurcs 
Tho Tiber overflowed the city, destroyed the finest 1 uildmgs, and 
swamped all the country In addition there was « dreadful famine 
nndpinguo, and, as if all the yudgmuits of Heaven were united tn 
punish tho Roman*, the Partisans, after having drmu out of Syria 
Atidius Comchanus the Governor, openly declared war, whrh they 
had been meditating for many years pa»t 

The Emperors npphid themselves with vigour to reptir tho 1 >-s 
and damage occasioned by the Inundation, the aearcitv, and the 
pestilence, and after having sent experienced generals and trw p* 
against those barbarians, and the inhabitants of Rritain, who had 
also revolted, it was agreed that Verus in person rboj! 1 take a 
journey into Syria, to chastise the Parthhni for their rebellion, ah I 
that JI arcus Aun bus should remain at Ito n", where his j reread wa* 
n*‘<v'*ary Tim Senate authorised all these resolutions 

Marcus Aurelius accompanied Id* colleague as far as Caj as, an l 
then returned to Rome, but being toon after Informed that V*>ru* *** 
taken ill a? Canusium, h** ordered the ^*nate to offer vo*r« t y 9 f i* 
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recovery, went himself to pay him a visit, and did not quit him till he 
was well enough to proceed on his journey to Syria. About this time 
Faustina was brought to bed of the Princess Padilla, whom Oaracalla 
afterwards put to death, and of whom we shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter. She had afterwards another daughter, called Justina, who 
died young, according to some historians, but others say she lived long 
enough to imitate her mother. As for Faustina the Younger, she 
exactly copied Messalina in her shameful and most infamous behaviour, 
so that it would be difficult for one who has the least regard for decency 
and good manners to mention such things without horror. I know, 
however, that the rules of history oblige him who writes it to report 
the vices as well as the virtues of those whose lives he undertakes to 
give an account of. For my part, I wish I were able to report with 
more circumspection, and in terms more consistent with modesty, these 
horrible and shocking crimes ; but yet, if too thick a veil be thrown 
over the meaning of an author, it is entirely hidden. After all, when 
one has read the history of Messalina, J ulia, and Agrippina, there will 
be no great room for being surprised at any thing that can be met with 
in that of Faustina, who trod in their steps ; for, while Marcus Aurelius 
was shut up in his study, contriving the best means to humble the 
enemies of the empire, or indulging his philosophical tastes, the Empress 
his wife was abandoning herself entirely to the gratification of her 
appetites by the most scandalous behaviour. The confidence she had 
in the Emperor’s goodness encouraged her to dishonour him by the 
most horrible libertinism. She Avas not content Avith procuring gallants 
of quality and distinction, and bestOAving upon them those favours 
which her too studious husband neglected, but gave herself up to all 
comers, so that her prostitutions became quite public ; and having by 
degrees brought matters to such a pass that she blushed for nothing, 
and being not in the least afraid of her husband, Avho seemed 
insensible of her conduct, she gratified without restraint her infamous 
inclinations. 

Orfitus, Utilius, Moderatus, and Tertullus Avere some of her 
krvers, who lived with her in a disgraceful intimacy. 

The public, which observes every step that is taken by persons of 
high rank, was thoroughly acquainted Avith Faustina’s debauches. 
The eyes of all the Avorld were upon her and scandal, which spares 
neither nobility nor dignity, grandeur nor authority, was not more 
indulgent to the Empress than to other people. Marcus Aurelius 
could not but be informed of these excesses of his wife, for it Avould 
have been impossible for the gallantries of Faustina (who set so small a 
value upon her reputation) to escape his knowledge. At least, he must 
have knoAvn of her intrigue with Tertullus, as he surprised them together 
one day at dinner ; and so great a familiarity must needs have gi\ r en him 
to understand that they had had meetings more secret and more criminal. 
He had even the mortification to see that his Avife’s imprudence 
furnished matter of ridicule to the theatre ; for one day, Avhen the 
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Emperor was there, 1 the actors had the rashness and assurance to 
introduce this subject upon the stage, and acquaint him with his wife’s 
prostitutions to his face, which would have been a very dangerous 
attempt under a Jess mild Emperor than Marcus Aurelius, aud in all 
likelihood the comedy would have had a tragical end; for an actor, 
’■ ‘ ’ • * ; * ■* of ins slave what was the 

• ' • ■ » cd him three times, and 

■ ■ . •' . . , etended not to have heard 

him, repeating the same question, he answered it was Trrtullns. 2 

Marcus Aurelius certainly stood in need of all his philosophy, 
ind all lie could do was to endure his shame and vexation in secret; 
so, affecting to know nothing of lus wife’s gallantries (though she took 
so little pains to conceal them), he was put to a severe trial 

In the meantime, whether the rigid maxims of the Stoic philosophy 
or the rules of policy absolutely required that he should pretend 
ignorance upon this occasion, he certainly continued to givo his wife 
such tokens of h'S love and affection as alio was little worth) of, and 
having a mind to justify his insensibility on so tender a point, he 
undertook to impose on posterity by making believe that he iiad the 
best opinion in the world of lus wife, and protecting in Ins moral 
reflections 5 that ho looked upon his ha\mg a wife of so good a 
character to bo a particular favour of the gods But unluckily this 
was a useless precaution, for the reputation of tho Empress Faustina 
was incapable of defence 

Veras did not behave with more discretion in Syria than Faustina 
did at Home, and wo shall «*o presently that his conduct did not give 
his colleague !c c s troublo and vexation However, the Homan generals 
under him* managed fo successfully that tluy beat the enemy Veras 
did not fail to claim all tho merit of it, and when the war was at an 
end he appointed Avtdius Cassius Governor of Syria, whoso Usd and 
suspicious behaviour ga\© Vcrus reason to mistrust him, and he wrote 
to Marcus Aurelius to let him know that m Civ-ius they had a very 
dangerous enemy to fear 

Whether It was that tho Knipr ror'ft philosophical maxttni m*dn 
him think hwnstlf Independent of Fortune, and that the decrees of 
Providence were inevitable, or that ho imagined this Information was 
only tho ill grounded euspicions of it poreon who thinks of nodiing but 
his pleasure s, he answered lus colleague that, if the gods had * ) ordered 
it that Cas«ius was to lw> Emperor, it was not in tl e power of man to 
reverse their decrees, and that it was better to submit with patient 
than attempt a resistance that would be in vain In this way ©f 
reasoning there might be a good dial of philcwq hy, but very little 
truth o- policy , nnJ accordingly we •! *11 *oan that sli«n C*. sje* 
openly resulted, Marcus Aurelius did n«t look upon it in that light. 

t Jsi. C*ftta’ls 1 » M»« An*** 

*».* Ttt ta"n*. " lifKY TV'-m * J JT AeM Ast-e***. if* ** * 

• s i» Vo 
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and that his submission to the gods -was not so blind and passive as it 
appeared. 

In the meantime Verus adorned his brows with the laurels that 
others had won, and received at Rome the honour of a triumph which 
was the reward of a victory he had had no hand in, notwithstanding 
all his boasting. He there continued his horrible debaucheries, with 
which he had corrupted all the towns in Syria ; nothing like it had ever 
been seen, and when we come to read in the following chapter of the 
actions of that prince, it will appear that no injustice was done him 
when he was compared to Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, the worst of 
emperors. His incontinence respected nobody, for he lived in a 
criminal intimacy with Faustina, his mother-in-law, and was not 
ashamed to defile the bed of Marcus Aurelius, his father-in-law and 
benefactor, by a shameful incest and odious ingratitude. This dis- 
graceful intercourse between Verus and Faustina cannot indeed be 
doubted, when we consider that he was invested with sovereign 
authority, and that he was incapable of setting any bounds to his 
infamous passions, while Faustina had neither shame nor modesty, so 
that they both burnt with the same flame. It is said that Verus, far 
from making a mystery of this intrigue, was very proud of it, and even 
could not forbear boasting of it to his wife. 

Lucilla was strangely surprised to find that her mother was her 
rival ; for though she well knew that Faustina lived a strange life, 
she did not imagine that she could possibly carry her irregularities 
so far as to have an amour with her son-in-law. She was so 
exasperated that she could not control her anger and jealousy ; and, 
forgetting the respect she owed her mother, she reproached her 
bitterly with her scandalous behaviour with Verus. There are some 
crimes of such a nature that those who are guilty of them cannot bear 
to be thought so, be they never so shameless ; and a woman must be 
a monster if she does not show some little signs of bashfulness when 
she is reproached with her crimes ; thus Faustina, long as she had 
been accustomed to vice, had not the assurance to endure her 
daughter’s just indignation, but on the contrary was covered with 
shame and confusion ; she further conceived such an implacable 
hatred to Verus that his death was afterwards attributed to this piece 
of indiscretion, and reckoned the effects of Faustina’s revenge. 

If Marcus Aurelius was really acquainted with all these things, 
it must-be acknowledged that they afforded him as good an oppor- 
tunity as he could have desired to exercise his philosophy, and that 
his being able to endure it could have been owing to nothing less 
than his being a downright Stoic. He maintained his character, 
however, always appeared insensible of his misfortune, and seemed 
not to perceive what all Rome saw plainly enough. This over- 
strained complaisance (not to say stupidity) only served to encourage 
the Empress in her vicious habits, and embolden her to commit those 
abominations in which she indulged herself at Gaieta in the kingdom 
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of Naples, so called from Gaieta ./Eneas’s nurse, who died there 1 
Marcus Aurelius went thither upon some occasion, and Faustina 
accompanied him There it was 2 that she abandoned hcnelf to such 
prostitutions as would scarce be believed, were it not so well attested 
by the most credible authors as to leave no room for doubt 

It was no longer to senators and knights only that she wn «o 
liberal with her favours (that would have been an insupportable 
restraint) it was now men of the vilest condition, the most abject 
and contemptible, that were the objects of her depraved inclinations , 
for, as she was no longer curbed by any rules of shame or decency, 
she kept no sort of restraint, but put up, as it were, her honour to 
auction She did not blush to be seer publicly in the amphitheatres 
and on the quays, where she caused numbers of satlors and gladiators 
to pa^s quite naked in review before her, and singled out such as 
she liked best 

She thus obliged the whole empire to bo witness of her shameless 
debaucheries, 3 for neither the obscenity of this spectacle, nor any 
reflection, nor motives of shame or decency wero strong enough to 
stop the fury of her unparalleled impudence, or set bound* to her 
lascn iousnP89 Never had vice been seen that could bo compared 
to tins It was during theso debauches, and durin., this mne 1 
]aneou8 intercourse, that Faustina became with child, and nothing 
but corrupt fruit could be expected from a pregnancy that was the 
consequence of such scandalous proceeding* The Empress a dream 
did not a little contribute to strengthen tho general su*picion, and 
seemed to foretell tho devilish nature of the child that was to \k 
born She dreamed that sho was delivered of two *crpoits, one 
of which was moro venomous than tho other , an 1 this fatal presage 
was but too well verified, to tho great misfortune of the iraplrc 
Faustina was delivered of twins, one of which was Cominodu* the 
scourgw of mankind, tho other was Antonius, who in all r roUsbility 
would not havo deserved n letter character if ho had livid 
Commodu^B depraved nature the im«dmjrou*nc*s of hi* In art, 1 1 * 
corrupt inclinations, and his exceeding great 1 vo of show* ami 
gladiators, made people believe (and with good r*a«on) that Vartu* 
Aurelius was not Ins father, but rather one of those glsdivtir* 
that had partaken of tho Finpre^ss favours I know that tl rre are 
authors who to palliate the crimes of Inaitma, or In rare tf* 
honour of the Emperor (about which, a.* about her orn *1 1 
bo little solicitous) have Invented a fabulous scootin' if tld* 
pregnancy of laustma. They *ay that 1 austina laving r»cn » 
handsome Jadwtor, became mightily smlt rn with 1 1 » Tin* 
passion threw her into a state of mclanc’ oly whkh alan Muew 
Aurelius So good a hud and could not possibly re^l«*.t t*» 

1 Tw qn^pJ* l ion>«n rosin* \*a. « aainx. A* »r*iw *«• t*** 1 * 

CsUu, iJMW-tiu-u. Arm* vh 1, 2. 
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procure liis wife the medicine that was propor to cure her ; lie 
asked her then the cause of her illness, and was informed that 
it was occasioned by her love for this gladiator. This sort of 
distemper a little disconcerted the philosophical phlegm of the 
Emperor, and because the remedy which he saw she was desirous 
of concerned his honour a little too much, he consulted the Chaldreans 
as to what wns to be done, told them the nature of her indisposition, 
and requested them to employ their art on this occasion. These 
wise people were of opinion that the gladiator, who had caused the 
Empress’s disorder, should have his throat cut, and that the Empress 
should drink his blood. Marcus Aurelius was obliged to consent to 
this prescription, and also to contribute his part to the cure ; for part 
of the ceremony was that he should go to bed with the Empress after 
she had drunk the bloody potion. Everything was done accordingly, 
and with great success ; but because the imagination of Faustina had 
been warmed by her idea of the gladiator, she conceived Commodus, 
who in consequence had always the inclinations of a gladiator. It is 
true that the historian who relates this says it was only a report that 
did not gain much credit; nor is it indeed very likely that Faustina 
should be so scrupulous as to languish for love of a gladiator. 

It is wonderful that Marcus Aurelius, who was so great an 
admirer of virtue, and who was well acquainted with his wife’s 
prostitutions, should have been able to dissemble so long, and that he 
should not have reflected that, by neglecting to punish such horrible 
disorders, he made himself an accomplice in them, and was liable for 
his share of the disgrace. Besides, he could not doubt but all Rome 
was well acquainted with his wife’s scandalous behaviour, for among 
his courtiers there were some who had his honour and interests so 
much at heart as to take the liberty of reproaching him with his 
impolitic silence. They represented to him the infamy with which 
Faustina dishonoured his family, and the insults she inflicted upon her 
husband and her Emperor ; then they declared that such abominations 
demanded that she should be made an example of, since to pretend 
ignorance in this case was to authorise her proceedings ; that so 
unseasonable a clemency was a shameful weakness, that Faustina had 
justly forfeited a life she had sullied with innumerable adulteries, 
prostitutions and debaucheries ; and, in short, that if he could not 
prevail upon himself to pul Antoninus’s daughter to death, he ought 
at least to divorce her, since she had not been ashamed to dishonour 
their marriage by the most scandalous and most punishable trans- 
gression. 

Marcus Aurelius heard all this with indifference, and answered 
coldly that, if he must needs part with Faustina, he could not avoid 
restoring her portion ; meaning that, having received the empire from 
the liberality of Antoninus, who at the same time gave him his 
daughter, he could not, consistently with justice and gratitude, put her 
away without giving her the empire which she had procured him. 
This answer silenced his advisers, for none after that would give them 
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selves any trouble about it, so Faustina, being persuaded that tb* 
Emperor’s great respect for Antoninus would always protect her 
against the treatment she deserved, went on in the same way, and 
continued to live as she had hitherto done: so true is it that, where 
there is no fear of punishment, there is nothing to restrain vice 

The Emperor Verus also continued the same course of de 
bauchenes, but the rebellion of the Marcomanm interrupted his 
infamous pleasures, for the revolt of those barbarians was of such 
importance as to alarm Rome, and Marcus Aurelius, in spite of 1«« 
philosophy, was extremely perplexed. Ho omitted nono of those pagan 
superstitions that were practised in those days m order to render the 
gods propitious , but as it was to impotent divinities that he addressed 
his vows, he was obliged to prepare for his defence, and to look for 
that succour from force and the courage of his legions, which his •acri 
legious offerings could not obtain from his gods Tho Mnrcoannni in 
the meantime horribly ravaged the provinces, and at the same time 
the plague raged in Rome, and daily swept away vast numbers of 
people Marcus Aurelius did all that was possible to put a stop to the 
terrible effects of this dreadful calamity, and, after having given the 
necessary orders to relieve them, he set out with his colleaguo at the 

*' Emperors, who 
tho barbarians, 
iIk> tiring prince-* 

whom the rebels bail won over to their interests, and at tho fame time 
the Q uadi, having lost their King, declared tint they would have no 
other but such as the Emperors were plex«cd to givo them Verm, 
who vi as deprived of his pleasures b) this journey, and had only quitted 
Rome with a great deal of regret, longed to return thith-r Ho repre- 
sented to Marcus Aurelius that, tho war being at an end, there were 
no more tncmics to fight, and that auch a dangerous sickness had 
attached tho ormv as would soon utterly destroy it if they were not 
soon put into quartern Marcus Aurelius, who weighed ami considered 
things in a very different manner, was very cautious bow he yielded to 
his colh ague’s reasons and pretences, and told him that it was very 
probable tins pretended submission of the barbarians was only an 
artifice to get tho armj disbanded, in order to mako sure of their work 
os ao on as that was done Verus, who could not avoid showing defer 
cnec to tlio opinion of his fathcr-m law, was forced to giro up the point , 
but os soon as the} had passed the Alps, Verus, who had no liking t** 
the fatigues of war, ami the further he got frmn Rome, the more I* 
wished to return thither, u*ed »o many argon ent» with Marcus Aure- 
lius that at last he prevailed upon him to nu-pend operation*, and „*> 
and consult with the Sena'e about the roost mutab’<* measures to I** 
pursued 

u was in the l*-gmnirg of winter that they *et Out ag*Ai t * 
Home, and with tho wnf equipment, bal brtwren tie tewnt «* 
Concordia and Altinam, Verus was e*dtM with at ajoj !*•♦!' fii. «hi 
earned 1dm off 
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Marcus Aurelius continued his journey to Borne, where he caused 
a superb funeral to be prepared for his colleague. He procured him 
the honour of immortality, and gave the most debauched man that 
ever existed a rank among the gods. This done, he resolved to reduce 
the barbarians, and marched against them with a formidable army. 
That of the rebels was no less so, being much more numerous ; for 
besides the Marcomanni, there were large bodies of Germans, Quadi, 
and Vandals. To those were joined the Sarmatians, and the Iazygans 
— people accustomed to the fatigues of war, used to all sorts of hard- 
ships, and as irreconcileable enemies to the Romans as the Marcomanni 
themselves, against whom Marcus Aurelius had assembled all his 
forces, which indeed were much diminished by the plague. The 
Emperor’s skilful management, however, supplied this defect ; so that 
he was victorious over the barbarians. This astonished but did not 
discourage them, for, urged on by their despair, they exerted their 
whole strength, and resolved to make a last effort. And certainly it 
may be affirmed that never was the Roman empire in so great* peril. 

The Roman army that was in the territories of the Quadi, being 
unfortunately encamped in a very disadvantageous situation, the 
barbarians besieged it . 1 The Romans were shut in by mountains, 
ditches and defiles, and could not possibly extricate themselves 
without yielding at discretion to the enemy, who reckoned upon 
destroying them without striking a blow. Among the Romans there 
were a great number of soldiers wounded, and many that were 
infected with the plague, which spread more and more, and made 
terrible havoc. Their misery was still more increased by the excessive 
heat, from which, and the want of water, both men and horses suffered 
extremely, so that it looked as if all the evils that could be imagined 
were united to ruin the army. The barbarians, who suffered from 
none of these inconveniences, and who were well informed of the 
miserable condition of the Romans, felt sure of a complete victory, 
and that without losing a man ; since they imagined that the Romans 
could not but be undone by being so hemmed in, and took it for 
granted that their distressed condition would compel them to 
surrender. 

Marcus Aurelius was never in so much perplexity, and did not 
fail to implore the protection of all the tutelary gods of Rome ; but 
these prayers were without success. As this was the greatest danger 
the troops had ever been in, the Emperor was extremely embarrassed, 
but in the midst of bis perplexity a captain of the Praetorian Cohorts 
reminded him that in the army there was one legion entirely composed 
of Christians, who did, not worship the Roman divinities, and that he 
saw no reason why, in this case of extreme necessity, application 
should not be made to them to invoke the God of the Christians, and 
supplicate from him that help which they stood so much in need of, 
for that no means ought to be neglected. Marcus Aurelius immedi- 
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ately sent for the officers of that legion, and entreated them to 
beseech the God whom they served to deliver them from their extreme 
peril They did so, and were heard for the Almighty, willing to 
manifest His power in favour of those who called upon Hu name 
afforded them the assistance they so earnestly prayed for Scarce h*d 
tliej finished their devotions, when the sky, which till then had heeu 
very clear and serene, suddenly became dark, and soon after, the 
Romans had the unspeakable satisfaction of feeling an abundant 
shower of ram fall upon their camp, which cooled the air and supplied 
them plentifully with water for the soldiers and the cattle, which were 
ready to expire w ith thirst , and at the same time there fell upon the 
barbarians such violent hail, accompanied with dreadful thunder and 
lightning, that they were struck with a panic and fled, abandoning 
their camp and baggage to the Romans, who pursued them and 
slaughtered most of their army Marcus Aurelius acknowledged that 
this miraculous delivery w’as owim, to the pra}ors of tbo Christians 
honoured that legion with the glorious surname of Thundering, and 
showed a great esteem for the Christians ever after 

I know that the eucmies of the Christian religion, in order to 
weaken as much ns they can the troth of this event, or attribute it to 
any other cause than the aboae mentioned, goo out that the escape o* 
the Romans was owing to the enchantments of the magician Arnuluhus , 
and e omc flatterers, to pay their court to the Emperor, spread it abroad 
that tho gods lmd shown them that peculiar faa our out of regard to 
Marcus Aurelius s piety Me lea\o it to the reader to examine the 
authors and historians that write of thia fact, where ho will mtet with 
arguments enough to refuto these tdlo dreams 

This important victory greatly increased Marcus Aurelia** glory 
and reputation, and made him a terror to the barbarians The legions 
proclaimed him Imperator with loud acclamations a tith* the} were 
accustomed to give their generals after a notablo victor}, which In this 
sense had a different incamn., from what tho won! usually impjrta, 
but he would not accept the honour though hn ha i dererred ft »•> 
well, till after tho Senato ha I confirmed it to him b} » solemn decree 
winch also licstowed upon him thj title of Gcrmamcus They cod 1 
not indeed do too much for an ftnperor for whom no reward was tew 
great, cspcciaU} con'idcnn„ how they had prostituted the riewt 
honourable and high-sounding titles to the bares* and most unworll y 
tyrants ffut if, on the one hand, they justly Ireaped hoaoer* upoi 
Marcus Aurelius on the other it meat be owned that Fauitir*. t» 
whom tho Senate wu alio aery lib-nil in that respect, was no* in 0 * 
least worth} of them For whilst the Emperor honoured lb« throve 
by his airtues, the care 1 e took to defend the en plre, and the u 
rictorfes that were due to his »kill, I aunin* gave 1 -tae'f «|» wilhmt 
rrrerre to her brutal pleasure*, and became ll ** shame *ft f thsgrwe « 
the empire bv 1 er infamous preslituti-m* The t v>na*e I n*«Trf 
l«e«*owcd upon I er all the !»<-• soar* t! rj t»n!l think** *** j l<- re" 1 * 
her the prou 1 mV < f • no'i er of th»* are Ire They e t*™* 
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a medal with this inscription (Divje Faustina August. Castror. 
consecratio), when at the same time she deserved the utmost contempt 
instead of honours. The barbarians were in such consternation at 
their loss that Marcus Aurelius would in all likelihood have entirely 
subdued them, and would have reduced their country to a Roman 
province, if the news of the revolt of Cassius, who had caused him- 
self to be proclaimed Emperor in Syria, had not obliged him to march 
against that rebel, who, for a long time past, had ardently desired to 
mount the throne, and who had his spies at Rome. The Emperor then 
perceived that Verus’s suspicions were not groundless, and that in 
Cassius he had indeed a dangerous rival. This revolt made it necessary 
for him to make peace with the Germans upon as reasonable terms as 
could be had, so, deferring to another opportunity the more effectual 
humbling of those people, he determined in the first place to fight 
Cassius. 

Avidius Cassius was descended from the famous family of that 
name, which was very distinguished during the republican period of 
Rome, and was extremely jealous of its liberties. He inherited that 
hatred which his ancestors had shown upon all occasions against such 
as assumed excessive power. Cassius was an odd mixture of virtues 
and vices very opposite to each other. He was sometimes severe and 
cruel, and at other times humane, mild and polite. Sometimes he 
affected great piety and devotion towards the gods, and soon after 
showed a thorough contempt even for what was most sacred in 
religion. On certain days he wallowed in wine, and carried his 
debauchery to the greatest excess, and then again he would live in 
the other extreme so that this mixture of good and bad qualities 
caused him to be compared to Catiline, and he was rather pleased 
than otherwise when people gave him that name. He was so strict 
an observer of military discipline that it might rather be called 
cruelty than strictness, for he punished the smallest crimes most 
rigorously. Marcus Aurelius, who looked upon him as a man 
capable of doing good service and of keeping the troops to their 
duty, gave him very important posts, in which he had always 
acquitted himself well, and to reward him for his good behaviour, 
made him Governor of all Syria, where, after he had made all his 
preparations, he thought proper to rebel against his Emperor and 
benefactor. 

It is reported that he was excited thereto by Faustina, because 
this Empress, in whom the love of pleasure had not extinguished 
that of power, imagining that Marcus Aurelius, being frequently sick, 
had not long to live, and being desirous of finding some able protector 
who might be a friend to her and her children in case of accidents, 
and even secure the throne to herself, thought nothing could moi-e 
effectually do this than a suitable alliance ; and she was persuaded 
that in the whole empire she could not have selected anybody more 
capable of answering her purpose than Cassius, whose exploits had 
procured him the highest reputation. With this view it is said she 
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■wrote to him to seize the empire as soon as he should hear of the 
Emperor’s death, and promised to marry him But it is not at all 
probable that Faustina ever had any such design, for besides that, 
in reality, she never showed any tokens of ambition (as her capital 
vice lay another way), her letter* to Marcus Aurelius, wherein she 
exhorts him never to pardon Cassius or his accomplices, sufficiently 
clear her of that crime It is more likely that Cassius, suffering 
liunself to bo hurried on by his foolish hopes, and being at the head 
of a considerable army, beloved by his troops, much respected in 
Syria, and prompted by his ambition and the sycophants that sur 
rounded him, gave out that Marcus Aurelius was dead Whether 
ho really believed it was so, or that by this false report he desired to 
induce the army to choose themselves a master, it is certain that ho 
flattered himself with being able to seize the empire 

The news of this revolt caused Marcus Aurelius considerable 
annoyance Cassius’s great reputation tho high esteem he enjoyed 
among the troops as well as in tho provinces, and the affection tho 
army had for him, rendered lum very formidable The Emperor at 
first kept it very secret, but perceiving that his men were already 
forming themselves into parties, he re«olved to conceal it no longer, 
and having assembled tho legions, told them that it was not eo much 
his design to break out into complaints and show Ins resentment 
against his enemies as to express his grief at being engaged in a civil 
war, and at finding himself betrayed by a man who had been always 
faithful to him hitherto, and vliom ho had never offended 

“ What friendship,’ said he, 1 “can for the futuro b* aife from 
treason, or what virtue secure? If this revolt were only against me I 
should despiso it, and scarcely think it worth my while to trouble 
myself about it, but it is more against you than mo that b* turn* ht$ 
arms , he attacks the State and wo cannot defend it without shedding 
the blood of tho citizens As for me, my dear companion*, though I 
am exposed to dangers in foreign countries, remote from Rome and my 
family, loaded with years and infirmities, I shall neither spare pain 
nor care to msko Cassius return to his allegiance, it remains with yon 
to do your part Tho victory depends upon yoar behaviour 1st cs 
consider that our principal enemies, being Cilmtans, Jews, Syrians an l 
Egyptians, aro an effeminate sort of people, over whom wehate\*'*'a 
accustomed to triumph Tear not their numbers, your a aleur i« worth 
much more tlian their multitudes Cassius ha* more reputation tl an 
ment , but if he were a greater general than he is what cool 1 the 
bohlest bon do at the head of a ben! of deer? I* it the no’ M's h* 
perf 0 nned against the Panhuns that they l>oast »o mudi cl? 3* U 
not to your courage that he owes them? Are we not more o! hr'? h» 
o'her general* for them thin to hiral I am pe«^Qadcd that 1 U reveal 
is the effect of bis foolish credulity, and that tb* report ** my o*» \ 
which was spread all ovrr Syria, has Irdqeed him to «v tpeaUA* 
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rash enterprise, and consequently, my being now alive and in good 
health should make him desist from his ill-judged undertaking ; but 
suppose he should not have already given up all hopes of success, it 
cannot be doubted but our approach will disconcert him, for he is well 
acquainted with your valour, and cannot but respect my dignity. If I 
have anything to be apprehensive of, it is that he will probably fall a 
victim to his despair, and destroy himself rather than support the 
shame of his defeat, or that some other will kill him to punish his 
audacity. I desire neither the ono nor the other. I should look upon 
it as a very great misfortune, as I should be thereby deprived of the 
sweetest fruits of the victory — I mean the pleasure of pardoning an 
enemy, and showing my affection for a man who has betrayed me. In 
short, it would rob me of an opportunit3 r of proving that there yet 
exists in some men the precious remains of that ancient generosity for 
which our ancestors were so remarkable.” 

In the meantime the Senate declared Cassius a public enemy, 
and confiscated his estate for the benefit of the Emperor ; but Marcus 
Aurelius, who had no sentiments but what were noble and dis- 
interested, having refused it, it was deposited in the public treasury. 
As to the revolt, it was almost as soon extinguished as begun. 
Cassius was killed by a centurion, who was jealous to deliver the 
Emperor from an enemy who was by no means to be despised, and 
whose violent and untimely death served as an instructive lesson to 
rebels, to teach them what is generally the consequence of ambition 
and power unjustly usurped. 

Faustina was all this time employed at Home in taking care of 
her daughter the Princess Fadilla, who was ill. Marcus Aurelius 
informed her of Cassius’s rebellion, and desired her to meet him, 
that they might consult together what measures were proper to be 
taken. Whether she had nothing to say to Cassius’s crime, or 
whether her intention was to cover her perfidiousness by an artificial 
appearance of indignation against the author of this conspiracy, she 
answered the Emperor, that she would come to him as soon as 
possible, but that, in the meantime, she entreated him not to pardon 
one of the rebels, since the punishment of those miscreants was the 
greatest mark of kindness he could show their children. “You 
cannot but know,” said she, “ that it is very false policy to pardon 
such guilty people ; for if they do not meet with the chastisement 
they have deserved, they naturally become bolder. I remember that 
Faustina, ray mother, , represented to your father, Antoninus, when 
this very Cassius had attempted his life, that he ought to have a 
greater regard for his own children than anybody else, and that an 
Emperor who neglected the safety of his wife and children was 
destitute of true affection. Our son Commodus,” continued she, in 
her second letter, “is yet very young, and Pompeianus, our son- 
in-law, is grown old, and they have no support but you. If you 
suffer Cassius to live, you expose them to his fury and resentment. 
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Take care how you forgive those who have dared to commit so heinous 
a crime ” 

Marcus Aurelias, whoso heart overflowed with goodness and 
sweetness of temper, could not prevail upon himself to agree 
with this opinion , for, no sooner had he heard of tho death of 
Cassius, than he showed public marks of gnef and affection His 
moderation even went so far as to make him intercede with the S^nt'o 
on behalf of the rebels “X acknowledge your kindness,* savs ht, in 
the answer to Ins wife’s letter, “in taking so much care of mo and my 
children I ha\c read several times the letter you wroto me at Formiai, 
in which you advise me to punish Cassius’s accomplices, but I cannot 
bring my*elf to follow your counsel, w Inch is so opposite to my nature 
I am, on the contrary, determined to spare the life of his wife, children* 
and son in law , and I will entreat the Senate so to moderate the 
rigour of the law in their favour that thca may neither be condemned 
to too cruel an exile nor otherwise suffer too severe a punt‘hn*ert 
Nothing is so worthy of an Emperor ag clemency It is that a irtue that 
hag placed Julius Ca><ar among the gods, and has unniortah'etl tha 
memory of Augustus as well as that of your father, Antoninas, who 
wa« honoured with tho glorious title of gracious and mcrufj! If in 
this war, my orders had been obeyed, Cassius won! I yet be alive Ti o 
gods will grant mo their protection in recompense for my moderation 
I intend Fompaanus, our son m law, to be consul next year” 

Nothing more sublime than this enn l>e met with in a heathen 
His txcessno goodness apprand yet more in tho letter he wrote to t 1 '* 
Senate entreating them not to died the blood of any per>on of quafiir, 
nml torrcill those who wire bamshedor proscribed “Howuif tJ^s’e 
1 am,’ naid he, “that it is not in my |*>wcr to recall from th" grave 
thos« who base lost tlair lives by ibis rtbelhon fir I can tievt * 
approvo of nn Fmperor rest. ngtng his own pmate injuries Pardon 
therefore I beseech you Cos iusa wifi children, and son in law I =* 
why do I intercede fir persons who have been ^uhv of no fault! 
Ect them lire, and flat without bar <r apprehension , fir I wn-'f 
have than feel that they Uve in tl e world dunng tl e reign rf '!»«■-♦ 
Aurelius Let them ijqwtlv enj iv the inhcrtUM ro t? t' <*»r ( rentiers 
and full l»Wta of action and going where liny tl if k p'vpe* t* 
wherever tiny arc, t* cy may I* living ir‘taucea ofyojrcff -evy J 
mine " 

''uch were the rentimeritj of Marcus \«rrhn«, tries i p ed t » a* 
by Ins letters, which I aat lw. n J 'c^erve ! an I wf i h ml r*vr S«* * 
in'mun ent t f tl e nul ru*** «-f si d an 1 g-fr* if ^ ** % * 
pm He gas u real *r i Cofaun u * t *rns <f»ttJtl'-Pr # ’r p * 
fan il> of C*»nm fur I ** c*q.«i tl e tr fat|er» j t >fer*y u 1- 
to huc»di*vn a.- I i » k ur »-r It* pn?* uo IfrciiUtn s lit * * 
inlaw.Rrd U-tandr * 1 ts da^g* ter, w* ' crd^nl d" l r 
tlet l ej’orwl»’eeMifc # !«'rfa»!»T»'*b- e rd ar 4 I ltUlle*' lr fe». e, 

cjon her all rsan-vr t r benefit* 
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The Senate could not do otherwise than extol the clemency of the 
Emperor ; Home echoed again with the hearty acclamations and 
unfeigned praises that were so unanimously bestowed upon this best 
of princes, and Marcus Aurelius, after having regulated and put 
everything on the best footing in the city, set out for Asia, in order to 
stifle by his presence all the seeds of war, and entirely reduce to their 
obedience those towns and provinces that had followed the party of 
Cassius. Faustina accompanied her husband on this journey; 
but the fatal period of her debaucheries, together with that of her 
life, was come. She died in a village at the foot of Mount Taurus, 1 
which Marcus Aurelius made into a Roman colony, and called it 
Faustinopolis, after his wife. Some say she was carried off by a 
sudden death, others that she died of the gout, and there are not 
Wanting those who allinn that she destroyed herself to avoid the 
shame she must have undergone by her confederacy with Cassius 
being discovered. Be it as it may, Marcus Aurelius was inconsolable 
•at the death of his wife, and upon this occasion his philosophy 
•abandoned him ; for, giving himself up entirely to his affliction, he 
wept as bitterly as if lie had lost the most virtuous wife in the world. 
He himself pronounced her funeral oration, caused all sorts of honours 
to be paid her, and requested the Senate to make her a divinity. The 
Senate, long since accustomed to be very prodigal of honours, and to 
fill heaven with such goddesses, granted immortality to Faustina, and 
placed among the divinities her who by her infamous life had been 
the disgrace ofdiuman nature. He further ordered, by a flattering 
decree that savoured much of impiety, that statues of silver should be 
•erected in the temple of Yenus to the honour of Faustina and 
Marcus Aurelius ; that an altar should be raised there, where all the 
girls of Rome, at their marriage, should be obliged to offer sacrifice, 
together with their husbands ; that a golden statue of Faustina should 
be erected in the amphitheatre, in the very spot where she had been 
accustomed to sit at the public shows, and that every time the 
Emperor took his place there, the principal ladies of Rome should 
range themselves round the statue of Faustina to do her honour. 
Marcus Aurelius, for his part, indulged his grief by all the -marks that 
he could possibly give of his love and esteem for his wife. He 
instituted games which he called Faustinian, and built a most magnifi- 
cent temple to Faustina, which afterwards was dedicated to Helioga- 
balus, as if it was its fate to be always consecrated to the most 
infamous divinities. 

"When the Emperor had settled everything in the East to his 
satisfaction, he began his journey towards Rome, He entered the 
city in triumph, having his son Commodus at his side, whom 
he created his colleague in the consulship, He entertained the 
people with the most curious and sumptuous shows, and pi’ovided 
with admirable judgment and foresight against the necessities 
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of the State, causing the law's to be pat m force throughout 
the whole empire Such transcendent virtues mac’o tins prince 
dear to all the world, and brought into vogue that famous sentence 
of Plato, that those empires cannot but be happy that aro governed 
by philosophers 

The throne being rendered vacant by the death of Faustina, the 
Princess Fabia, sister to Veras had hopes of filling her place 
"With this view she put m practice all tho«c arts and m ft ans that 
a woman knows bow to make use of, when she has a mind to 
please The most severe philosophy is not always proof against 
the darts of love The most insensiblo Stoic may ho rendered 
tractable bv the charms of a beautiful woman, and a tender, 
insinuating look frequently alters in a moment tho firmest reso- 
lutions Fabia took all the necessary steps 1 to mako Marcus 
Aurelius comprehend her meaning, and armed her looks and 
glances with such firo ns she imagined could not fail to inflame 
the Emperors heart, but certain domestic reasons outweighed this 
lady’s pretensions Marcus Aurelius could not mako up his imn l 
to gne his children a step-mother, nor nwU a suitable return to 
her wlio wished to bccomo so and who doubtless sighed more 
ardently for tho tlirono than his affection* Tho Fa»pert/r, 
therefore, having taken for a concubine the daughter of one of 
Ins intcndnnt*, applied himself indefatuably to put < very thing 
in a good condition Ho was thus gloriously employed when lo 
was informed that tho barbarians wero meditating a now revolt 
Ho resolved to spare them no more, but to humble them so cff , c 
tunliy that they should never again bo nblo to cresto fresh troubles 
After having declared war against them with the usual ceremonies * 
ho left Homo accompanied In lus son Conmiodus , 3 who*c Under 
years ho intended to tram to virtue, and with great raplhty 
marched against tho enemy, over whom ho soon aft* r gained a 
victory, which tho Iwtrbamns dispuUd with him from morni g till 
night, only, as it were, to enhanco hi* glory, am] manifest 1 1* eonmm 
111 a to valour and experience This advantage must have b»eii f dlowrd 
by the entire destruction of tin so united nations, if dea h had i I 
stopped him si ort in tho tm 1 st of hi* glorious career, for a few d »)'» 
after tin* battle ho was taktn ill He knew iuimcdia’ely llut h» wat 
come to the last period of In* life, and therein? assembled hi* frle * 
in his chamber, presented l is son to tin in entreate l firm to t** * 
father to him, to irstruc. him, an l to give him their a Ivi «* Jl« 


t C«rit*> in la Mis- Ant n 

3 Tt *r* wxi at I on* in th* Tfmj-’* ef M»*» a \ Ur trp «» *k K «** f 
a !»“-* *jd *, «ti J'frwrtrd li<n «|fh fr**t *^'e«is tj and *2{*n 1 •* * *** 

t v « Ht*o* VMtodniiMWtr »ti*e a jr ri!i « t* *'*t 1 (*mi f*'*-* 

into till t«sri an I afut Litln* •l'«r«»t »*?«••** f«r tk* fr«»*»n f »t l 
tmsM th* nt ef if u f» *! l»*v* tsrtidi lU |*« j- « «.* *» l 1 * •;« ** •»«<-*' 
war r*i to w wr «>1 ca ac4 t; tb • omwff 4* iM 
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delivered so moving a speech that they all wept, and, after having 
given Commodus the wisest and best advice, he died. Nothing could 
equal the affliction of all classes in the city, of the armies, the 
provinces and the whole empire. He was universally acknowledged 
to have been the best prince that ever reigned. 

His death gave room for an infinite number of suspicions. Some 
attributed Marcus Aurelius’s sickness to the fatigues of the war. 
Dion assures us that he knows for certain that the physicians, who 
were employed by Commodus, hastened his death, at the instigation 
of that unnatural and wicked prince, who longed to have the reins 
of the government in his own hands. Others affirm that when the 
Emperor perceived his son to be of a depraved and corrupt nature, 
his life began to be a burden to him, so that he put an end to it by 
abstaining from nourishment. It is beyond dispute that Marcus 
Aurelius’s greatest trouble and vexation proceeded from Commodus’s 
bad disposition. The latter had already given evident signs of 
horrible cruelty and all sorts of vices, notwithstanding all the pains 
his father took to inspire him with noble sentiments , 1 by committing 
the care of his education to none but such preceptors as were most 
remarkable for virtue and abilities, but the malignity of his inclina- 
tions was more powerful than all the Emperor’s endeavours. 
Whatever occasioned the death of Marcus Aurelius, the whole empire 
was in the greatest affliction imaginable. The excessive honour that 
was paid to his memory, the unfeigned tears that were shed at Rome, 
and the deep mourning that every family put on, were glorious proofs 
of the high esteem people had for his rare and valuable qualities. 




LUCILLA, 

WIFE or LUCIUS VERUS 


Viptue and merit nro not hereditary* from a mild and good 
father often are born children who are wicked and depraved, and the 
more the good qualities of the parent are remarkable, so much the 
more does the degeneracy of the son appear in an odious light. Vice 
is so ingrained in the constitution of somo people that nothing can 
correct or alter it so that one often sees tho best education, example, 
and instruction thrown away when cast upon an ungrateful soil 
Marcus Aurelius, as we have seen, was a most accomplished prince , in 
lum was to bo admired a collection of all tho virtue**, civil, military* 
and political , but unfortunntelv his children had nothing of the kind 
to boast of His son Commodus was one of the most vicious princes 
that ever h veil —a heap of tyranny, cruelty, and c\ crything that was 
diabolical In Lucilh, eldest daughter of Marcus Aurelius, ambition 
and lasciviou-sncss w C ro predominant qualities, his other children 
dishonoured their high birth and dignity by tho most infamous action* . 
and it was observed that esen thoso who died in their clul Ihood hail 
discovered a strong propensity to vice So true u is,* that children I ring 
into the world with them tho good or bad needs which brighten or 
tarnish their live**, and which arc brought to maturity ns occasion* an * 
opportunities occur 

Lucilla wav bom at Home, m the first rear of the itiimic? M 
Marcus Aurehua with Faustina. Her birth* which filled the town 
with jo}, also furnished tho Fmperor Antoninus with an opportunity 
of distributing Ins bountv to the peoph, nnd of honouring it* * n ir 
law with tho most important dignities He gn\e bun the tribunal* 
and pro-consular power, and raised him *o high that ho left him n< tl mg 
to wi«h for but th" rmpire, which he al«o inherited at the death 
nliove mentioned Emperor 

Although Lu ms Vents, as well as Marcus Aurelius was th* 
adopted son of Antoninus yet the latter di 1 n >t »! ow 1 im the *a*r« 
tokens of his esteem anil affection as il a oilier, for In never »et an*' 
great va’ue upon Imn l*ut Marcus Aurelius was ro«>orer >* 
than he not only create*! him Co-ar, with the title cf Auj,-* . 1 1 
n!*o mode him his partrer in the sovereign actl only, *« I in < n’er * * 
lay 1 iai under a ret rr» re »er.*»l V ol ligsti in, I e b**tro*l "l I fm t * * f< 
daughter, Lucilla. though tl**** srere n t rram***i til’ two years U'ef, 
in the J-ast _ __ ^ ^ 

t Lu-fnJ. ta Cc~ » -1 * T jv. r-r Si A* 
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Verus was a handsome man, tall in stature , 1 and his countenance 
commanded respect. His hair was long and very fair, and he took so 
much care of it that he used to rub gold dust into it to brighten its 
colour . 2 He had an impediment in his speech, and was very 
viciously inclined, much given to gaming, intriguing, and so excessively 
to wine, that we shall presently see to what a pitch he carried all these 
irregularities, especially the latter, in which he indulged himself to 
that degree that he was generally drunk, and his face was covered 
with pimples . 3 

He was at first very grateful to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius for 
the extraordinary favours he had received from him, and showed it 
upon all occasions by the great deference and respect with which 
he treated him, as if he had been his superior, or father, rather than 
his colleague and equal. And because Marcus Aurelius’s greatest 
delight consisted in the study of philosophy, Verus, although he had 
but very little taste or genius for the sciences, by a politic sort of com- 
plaisance, also pretended to be a philosopher. But it is the most 
difficult thing in the world to sustain, for any considerable time, a 
borrowed character; for, some lime or other, the mask will drop off. 
and show people in their proper colours. Verus was soon weary of 
counterfeiting, and because Marcus Aurelius’s grave and austere 
manners laid him under an irksome and disagreeable restraint, he 
longed for a fitting opportunity of quitting Rome, that he might be at 
liberty to do as he pleased. 

The revolt of several barbarous nations happened very oppor- 
tunely. The Parthians, whom Trajan had subdued, shook off the yoke 
of obedience, and stirred up all the people of the East. The Chatti, 
a wild sort of people that dwelt in the district of the modern Hesse- 
Cassel, dispersed themselves all over Germany, and Britain threatened 
an insurrection. Aufidius Victorinus was selected in order to humble 
the former, and Agricola the latter; but it was thought necessary that 
Verus should go in person against the Parthians, who were the most 
formidable, and that Marcus Aurelius should stay at Rome, to take 
care of domestic affairs, and the education of his family. 

Lucilla was then in the bloom of youth, being about fourteen 
years of age, and JNI arcus Aurelius took great pains to cultivate her 
mind, in order to make her worthy of the high rank to which she 
was destined. She was beautiful, and Verus owed her his affection 
and esteem, both on account of her personal merit and out of gratitude 
for the obligations he was under to her father. But the disproportion 
of their age did not at all contribute to the union of their hearts, 
Lucilla being, as has been observed, extremely young, and Verus 


1 Oapitolin, in Ver. 

2 Dicitur sane tanfam habuisse cu ram ihveniinm capillorimi, ill capiti anii 
ramenta respergerct, quo magia coma jllnnmmln DuvmmnU (Oapitollnua). 

3 Spon. rtclicrch. cur. il’Aiitiq. 
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thirty two years old ; and accordingly, it will bo seen that ho never 
entertained any great passion for her, any more than she did for him 
Marcus Aurelius, bung well acquainted with Venn's vicious 
inclinations, wns very glad when ho set out for Syria, and was in hopes 
that if he was onco at a distance from tho pleasures of Rome, lie would 
not be so much exposed to temptations, and might contract habits of 
sobriety and temperance by the fatigues of the war and travelling, while 
Ycrus, on tho contrary, flattered himself tint, being at liberty, and 
having nobody to stand in nwo of, ho might tho more easily gratify 
Ins voluptuous passions Ho kept himself, however, wnhm boandi 
at first, but as soon ns ho camo into tho country called Apulia, he 
gave himself up entirely to hunting and gaming, ho went thence to 
Athens, in a vessel magnified! tlv adorncl and loaded with musicians, 
who mado tho neighbouring shores echo with soft and • film mate 
mrs, and on his arm al at Antioch, ho loft tho care of tin war to 
his generals, who were oQicers of experience, and plunged into all 
fcorts of luxury and debauchery, taking no moro trouble about the 
army than if he had come thither only for diversion By this eondoe*, 
so injudicious and so littlo conformable to his rank, bo became the 
jest anti scorn of tho Syrians, w ho despised n prince that made hit 
allium ful debaucheries the whole business of his life, hut, when they 
found that lie proccedel bo tar ns to make attempts upon tho chastity 
of their wives and daughters, he lx*camo the object of th« »r aversion 
Marcus Aurelius heard all this with ro much grief that it w»a 
one of tho things that most exercised his philosophy In the in*an 
time, in spite of Vcrusu indohnee, tho Roman arms were successful 
Vologcses, King of tho Farthtans, was driven out of Armenia 
Cassius took Ctesiphon, and destroyed tho famous palace of the kings, 
which passed for n rronderful budding, he nl«o Alleged J>1 ■»» in 
Mesopotamia, Babylon, N-hucia, and many other strong towns 
wen. taken, and all those provinces, which composed the klngdini 
of tho Farthtan*, were enti-ily brought under tho Roman yoke 

Verm was a® much elevated with these successes as It ther ha 1 
Imui owing to Ids own military efforts He niiculo.nl/ 
ldm«clf to lw named Farthteua aril Artnrmeu\ and arrogate! to 
him«lf, with equal pnde mil injus’ice, titles that showed tie 
importance of those victories, the glvry of winch he usurped, though 
the merit Irtlonge l to others Ho gave monarch* to iueh n**bt * ** 
were u*ed to kindly governments, distributed tlie j rovwva am og tf ■» 
senators of his retinue, nn d ma io An lius Cassius g >rem r of b?r »* 
which was Inr far tlie most fmpo-tant post 

This crest dignity only served to eacite )d< ambition ar 1 m* h 
Hrn long for ao a* thing higher ttill He emailed it, ir fee |, us Ue 
n spwtus show of lits great lore of ld*e«T, an 1 rtctalm-d 
rmperor® at tire very tirr* when he w*4 ha'cfdng the jw?j5.h*at 
iWign «f winn; the nverrljs #n! *mly Wien \ <*»j* *eji r ^ 
older*, he iwttved tlem with coo 'err ft, »a l eie 3 ted ti *ri with 
urgligercu , li» never ceased to Ihsis tho | frv n gjvres'* '*!*•' 
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to sow everywhere the seeds of sedition. Sometimes he spoke of 
Verus’s debaucheries with insolent rashness, and at other times 
vented his mischievous raillery and scoffing against Marcus 
Aurelius, whom he called an old good-for-nothing philosopher. Verus, 
who thought he saw something in the conduct of Cassius that was 
very suspicious, was convinced of it when he heard of the liberties 
he took. He was further informed that Cassius was collecting money 
by all the means he could think of, which he imagined proceeded from 
some deep design. He gave Marcus Aurelius notice of all this, and 
informed him that Cassius, who aimed at nothing less than absolute 
power, was so much the more to be feared, as he had the secret of 
insinuating himself into the affections of the legions. 

Marcus Aurelius, whose philosophical soul soared far above the 
ideas of other people, answered his colleague that he had received 
his letter, in which he perceived uneasiness, and ill-grounded 
suspicions rather than greatness of mind. “If the gods,” said he, 1 
“ have determined to raise Cassius to the throne, all attempts to 
break through their decree will be labour in vain, for, according to 
the maxim of your grandfather, no prince ever put his successor to 
death ; but if, on the contrary, Cassius is not authorised by Heaven, 
he will bring his own destruction upon his head. After all, pve 
must not treat as a criminal a person whom nobody accuses, and 
to whom no fault is imputed but that of being loved by the 
soldiers. If we should use a man ill who has always shown a great 
deal of merit, people would not fail to say that he had rather fallen a 
victim to our mistrusts and jealousies than that he was chastised for 
any crime he was guilty of. As for my children (continued he), I 
should see them perish with great indifference if they deserved less to 
be beloved than Cassius, and if his life be of more importance to the 
empire than the offspring of Marcus Aurelius.” 

These are great sentiments, but it must be confessed they are not 
altogether as consistent with sound judgment and policy as one could 
wish. Cassius had in his youth shown evident marks of excessive 
ambition, so that he was not so little dangerous as to be contemptible. 
Verus, however, thought he had done all that was incumbent on him 
to do in acquainting his father-in-law with what was going on ; so, 
without giving himself any further trouble, he followed his infamous 
pleasures as usual. His palace was turned into an abominable seraglio, 
filled with women of the worst characters, with whom he passed his 
time in the most dissolute manner ; and not satisfied with that, he also 
kept a number of young boys, whom he brutally abused. He passed 
the winters at Laodicea, 2 and the summer at Antioch, leaving every- 
where shameful marks of his scandalous debaucheries ; and his time 
was taken up entirely by day as well as by night in gaming, dancing 
and gluttony, with the most abandoned wretches, whom he made the 
confidants of all his secrets, and trusted with the most important affairs. 


1 Yulcatius Gallicanus. 


2 Capitolin, in Ye 
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Venn’s unworthy conduct was the greatest affliction imaginable 
to Marcus Aurelius, and he concluded that the most likely way to put 
a s top to, or, at least, to restrain it in some measure, was to send the 
Princess Iiucilla into the East that she might marry him ; ho com 
mumcated his design to the Senate, and, after consulting them, 
declared that he would Iumself accompany lus daughter into Syria 
Lucilla was tn the pnme of life, being about seventeen yean of age 
She was well enough acquainted with Yerus’s character, and conse- 
quently did not leave her fatlier’s palace to bo conducted into «o 
remote a country without great regret. Nor can it bo wondered at 
that she was very loth to become the wife of so di«olut»* and 
debauched a prince But Marcus Aurelius was of opinion lint 
tins marriage would fix 1 is affections, and that the pnnce>s’« 
presence could not but be a curb to his violent ami irregular 
passions He therefore set out from Rome and armed nt BrunduMum. 
but finding that Ins enemies had industriously reported 
tint under pretence of going with the princess into Syns, his ml 
design was to deprive his collesguo of tho honour of haling t«r 
tnmated tho war, ho resolved to show the innocence and uprightness of 
lus intentions b> ri turning to Rome, leaving Ins daughter to proceed 
on her journey under the care of lus sister Cormficia, and Poropmuos, 
undo to Vcrus Upon this occasion ho gave a rtmsrkablo ms'vnco of 
his liumihl) and dislike to show and splendour, for, Ixung told lh*t 
the provinces had notico of lus journoj and were making great 
preparations to reccivo him and his daughter with tho magmE'Cnre 
that was duo to them, liectuM.d letters to bo written lo t ho governors and 
pro-consuls that they should not permit the pcoplo to meet tho pnnre*v, 
or bIiow her an} sort of honour, for ho was U aware that these 
extraordinary expenses had to be dtfraved by tho provinces, thiagh 
th* pnxon*ul* would not fail to claim nil tho merit and rcccire the 
reward of them 

In the raivnirne the news of tho Euperor and lus daughter I-rmg 
on tho road soon spread n\er Syria, *lhis made Vcrus extremely 
uneasj, fir he was nit at all till'd that his father in law •boo’ 1 a 
witness lo Ins behaviour, and still less di I ho desire a wife l* l* 1 * 


perpetual obstacle to tho gratification of his depraved 
»l>ove all, lie dreaded that Marx as Aurelius wyul 1 lr* thoroughly 
tnfirimvl nt lus supine i ulolenee and inliff renre to afldr* b«j W 
determined lopwiTry Uie blow t y gmng as far as I'phesa* to tree* I ic*, 
under pre'rnoe of saving him tl e trouble of so lo ar l falljai’S 
a j-iurner, an 1 th re it w»s that he rwrrirol t! e I'nn''*" I \ an I 
heard with great jny that Manus Aurelia* had returned tn In »* 
mum He there nnmel ills pnnrets, and om ta *rd hre »lih 
into hyn», where *h** Id a very one mt<.rl»H* life, ( r \ res n, 
unu ng bn deUaatlwriey an Ides, idrg tV> jouog Frrprvvt, gv*rl * ** * 
t j* tn ire and re« re to In* *1 artful nrd nf*i*w t j "urnm 
Aurrhua »a» informed of It, art! ( ing l’«t ernt ft* * 

j revnre w*t fn-apalle of t i%\h- * ij *t rrVi -* h ' «*«♦*♦ n * ** J * ^ 
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recalled him on pretence that, the war being finished, it was but just 
that he should return to reap the fruit of his labours, and receive the 
honour of a triumph which the Senate had decreed him. 

Verus would gladly have been exempt from this honour, for glory 
was not his predominant passion. A prince that is plunged in 
debaucheries is very little solicitous about his reputation ; but he 
could not possibly refuse what his father-in-law requested of him, nor 
show a contempt for the reward with which the Senate had 
thought proper to recompense his victories (to which, for 
all that, he knew he had not at all contributed). He accord- 
ingly set out for Borne, and carried his princess with him. 
Lucilla -was as much rejoiced at leaving Syria as her husband was 
sorry ; for as he never looked upon her in any other light than as a 
spj T upon his actions, he had never shown any regai-d or affection for 
her. She w r as in hopes that Verus would be ashamed to take such 
liberties and indulge himself in such infamous pleasures so much at 
Rome as he had done in the East. But bad habits are not so easily 
got over. Verus was the same in all places, or rather worse, if possible, 
after his return from Syria, for it was his constant practice to drink 
all night, and towards morning to run about the streets in disguise, 
committing all those follies that had made Nero the execration of Rome, 
except his cruelty. He caused an apartment 1 to be fitted up in his 
palace, which was called the Emperor’s tavern, where he used to 
assemble his companions in debauchery, and which was the scene of his 
abominations. He never left the table but in order to gratify his more 
shameful appetites, v’hicli he did without respecting the sacred laws 
of Nature, not even being ashamed of living with his sister Fabia, and 
Faustina his mother-in-law, in a horrible and incestuous intercourse. 

Lucilla had long been acquainted with his infamous intimacy with 
Fabia; his excessive complaisance for her, and the absolute power that 
she had. over her brother, sufficiently evinced their criminal inter- 
course. Lucilla was jealous of it, and continued so till her husband’s 
death. Marcus Aurelius perceived then that by changing climates one 
does not change one’s nature, for in recalling Verus from Syria he but 
furnished him with fresh objects of debauchery, and so was a melan- 
choly witness to those scandalous irregularities, which before he had 
only heard of at a distance. Verus now became a heavy burden to 
the good Emperor, for the infamous life he led, added to his bad treat- 
ment of the Princess Lucilla, grieved him bejmnd measure; and the 
more so since he kept it to himself, and made no complaints. 

To this vexation was added that of the revolt of the Mareo- 
manni, who being determined to shake off the Roman yoke, declared 
war against the empire. Marcus Aurelius was much alarmed, and 
assembled the Senate to consult what measures were proper to be taken 
at this juncture, and after all the necessary preparations had been made 
it was resolved that the two Emperors should conduct the army in 
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person This design was the effect of Marcus Aurelius's juhctaus 
prudence, for on the lnnJU«.« -- — t — - •*-•* * Veras shoaM 
remain at Home, lie hw debauch 

ones, and on the oth as sent smjlr 

against tlio barbarians, he should precipitato the empire into some 
dreadful misfortune, or would abandon the army to pursue his 
pleasures They set out, then, together, but w ith very different 
sentiments, for Vcrus was aery unwilling to quit Rome, on account of 
Ins abommablo pleasures, wherefore, they had no sooner passed th« 
Alps than ho proa ailed upon hi a father m law to return, for the reasons 
we ha\o already mentioned As they wero upon the road n-nr 
Altinum, Verus av as suddenly attached with an apoplectic fit He was 
immediately taken out of his chariot nnd hied They earned him to 
Altmum, wliero lio lived three days, but m a stato of uisensihilitv, 
nnd died, littlo regretted, except bj his partners in iniquity 

No luuocence can be proof against elamler There were people 
malicious enough to cast the blame of Vcrus’s death upon Star\.us 
Aurelius, whom they accused of liming poisoned his colleague at ni 
entertainment, and of basing caused him to be bled at AUmum, wh"i 
it was bid for his disorder, with a design to hasten Ins death O'Vrt 
will needs liaio it that Faustina commute l the crime by giving him 
poisoned ousters to eat, tu revengo f ir lus Uaxtitg ludiscrec’ly coa 
mumcatcd their amour to Lucitta , and lastly, them ore n >t wanting 
those who impute it to Lucilla herself, and allege that she was mured 
thereto by her palousy, on account of hn in*nguo with Tal u, wh'ft 
she hated and considered to lx* the most dangerous of her rivals Icing 
a person who had no sort of rcgarel f >r Ik r reputation, an 1 who 
scrupled at nothin, that could advance her utflaeni.o an I authm r 
It was probable, that Lucilla was easily con«o!ed f ir tl e l r*a of 
her husband, whoso conUmpt for her, to n eth< r with his wan Jilin 
drKauchencs, cau«rd her cou«idcr»l lo vi xation Reasons of bt»*e »n 1 
paternal authority had induced h r to co nent to the match, n t any 
mutual inclination or aff *01100 l«et'seen tlrnm , heal les, the fnftVM 
was so young, and Verus had lived *0 little at Rim*, tint they 1»1 
scarcely an opportunttv of knowing ra«.li o’hef, mu- h l-*ss o* e>mtr*~* 
n» an) intimacy Rut the pnnet <1 di l not long enjoy h**r Id-'fir , n* 
rooncr was Vrnn ihsl than her father propped another natrSf t 
her, which was l y n » wears agrreal Jr m I ucilla , not tl a' si * l * 1 **1* 
*ort < f dislike to inama„e in ge jrral (for a fa’l c* that * 

huslnml fir his dtmji’er a at wars sery faro nst’r h* rne{ t >' In R 
was Manus Aurr’iusa eh if* cf tie per** n that >'*n>Jlr t prevail 
Ujvjti |i«T»rlf to approve if It > 1 * n o nmlMit with tl e I r v * 
way s f thinking 1 1 pnx>-nl m t* rw*» tr alters a'V-vnhng to tl * fi n* * 
ttiaaiti s cf po'i y l e«h 1 n t re ja re tl at Ms « n i i law •‘''J 1 ' » *** 
rltVr n 1 thtr or nc 1 ^**, l it tl utgl * it %z *-irnt if l * 1 %, t »«r***' ***• 
in&ihntic 1 , an 1 im:u el I** fit w with re cf i* i> <* m t" I < 
r<.nprUnt,t. H« was critically Anti eh, » *er»t r w* *+ r *'J '* 
tiers rro an r*" !«1 him c we liae tat rth, a t-»n • * | r* * *1*- 1 
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and gravity of disposition. Tin's last merit Lucilla could willingly 
have dispensed with, nor was she at all backward in giving her father 
evident proofs of her aversion to this match. The Empress Faustina 
was 1 also much against it, and offered many reasons to support her 
opinion. She did not think him in any sort her equal in point of birth 
and fortune, but that was not the motive of the princess’s reluctance; 
she did not see in Pompeianus that youth and vivacity that were so 
agreeable to her ; she could have tolerated a considerable abatement of 
his excessive wisdom and virtue, provided he bad been younger and of 
a more gallant disposition. The fact of Yerus’s having been too great 
a lover of pleasure was no reason why she should desire a husband 
who was too old to have any relish for it, and such a one sho took 
Pompeianus to be, who, being in the decline of life, always wore a 
composed and serious countenance suitable to the austerity of his pro- 
fession. The resistance of the Empresses was not, however, strong 
enough to make the Emperor alter his resolution: he insisted 
absolutely upon this match, and Lucilla was obliged to undergo all 
the uneasiness and vexation that is naturally the consequence of a 
forced obedience. Pompeianus became the Princess Lucilla’s husband. 
He had a son whom he named after himself, and, ns Dion informs us, 
a daughter called Lucilla. 

This illustrious alliance procured him the respect of all Home, 
which before had the highest opinion of his merits ; and though he 
could not boast of that high dignity that Verus possessed, yet he was 
very much esteemed, and the honour that was due to him as son-in law 
to the Emperor was paid him by everybody. The princess his wife 
lost nothing of the privileges and precedence that she had always 
enjoyed as Empress. She still maintained hi the amphitheatre 
and all public assemblies the rank that she held in Yerus’s time, 
for that prince’s death 2 did not deprive her of any of those 
advantages. She was still distinguished by all those pompous orna- 
ments that accompanied her dignity, and it would have been well 
if she had also observed the decency that became it ; but though she 
was very tenacious of her own rights and prerogatives, she forgot 
that there was a duty due from her to her husband. As she had 
only married Pompeianus in compliance with her father’s will, she 
did not think it incumbent on her to be faithful to a husband to 
whom she had never given her heart, so she dishonoured her marriage 
by shameful prostitutions. Unhappy fate of ill-matched nuptials ! 
Where an absolute authority, which cannot unite hearts and affec- 
tions, obliges a very young woman to accept a man advanced in years, 
she is sure to take vengeance upon the husband, whom she betrays, 
for the forced submission she is compelled to yield by a tyrannical 
parent, who insists upon being obeyed. 

Lucilla, being of a sprightly disposition, and then about twenty- 
four years of age, could not reconcile herself to the grave and serious 
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behaviour of Pompeimua, and therefore endeavoured to find elsewhere 
that life and vivacity that was so suitable to her own humour.* Quad- 
ratus (of a very noble family in Rome) was the person in whom she 
met with all she desired. Ho was a charming youth, full of fire, spirit 
and gallantry, and very rich, which not n little contributed to lb* 
gratification of his amorous inclinations. Qundratus soon porHred 
that he was not indifferent to Lucilfa, -with whom be became 
passionately in love, and by the arduous court he paid the 
princess, gave occasion for such discourse and censure as was not at 
all favourable to her; bat soon after, the intrigno was carried on 
with so little air of mystery that it was no secret at all. This crime 
was an introduction to more scandalous proceedings ; for, finding in 
Commodus, her brother, a heart as corrupt as her own, she made 
no scruple about 2 living with ban in shocking and unnatural intimacy. 
By these incestuous favours she preserved tint pre-eminence of rank 
which her brother allowed her after tho death of Marcus Aurelius, 
and it was at tho expense of her honour that she purchased thus-* 
vain distinctions which sho regarded with «o much pride and 
tton. but as of all honours none are so precarious as thoio wln*!» are 
procured by guilt, to Lucilla soon had tho mortification of bias 
forced to yield to another tho rank she had held with ro muj» pomp 
and ceremony 

Crispins, Commodus’s wife, not Ixring ahlo to endure that I.ccdla 
should claim a right to that precedence which she claimed to be du* 
to herself, re'olrcd to assume, upon all occasions, tho rank wht h 
iwlonged to her na Kmjire*« This divided tho Court into parti"*, but 
Com mod ua lmd no sooner declared his opinion than it was followed 
and agreed to bj eaeryono according to custom, so tit* homage that 
was ured to Ire paid to Lucilla was now gnen to Crispins, and I.uiH* 
herself was obliged in decency to pay her court to Irer *i-*t« r in hw. 


notwithstanding h*w pride It is n aery diPic i*t task for tl 1 an-Jh'jr 
i pint* who base been accustomed to *e-* all the worl I «ekn t* b’*»s rt 
their superionty to Ik furred to gno up their heart's desire **>d (>' ‘ 
those with rc'pect and submission whom they used jo pree*«le It ** 
nut without great regret anil vexation that tires are eompelVd t«* l*" r * 
h nc nth tho insupportable joke tf dependence , for peotde n-rrr su { —** 
with a good grace wlren thej i! » •<> hr t-ompuUi m I.u ilia c ’V 1 1 
without th" utmost rage arid j*a'j«sr, Iwxr to »*re Crispin a fill tp t* * 
plare whiri, w«s h*»rs b fore, an I »wr« that supenoriw <nrf I *? 
which tho Irereelf ha I made lie reigning Kmjrrvi M f*** l** 
ejeratiou She looked cpo« ! er*df »» tjuire re-hpre i hr l*n»pi' a « * 
nidend t! at sh- was slrep «l*“n l«r »s«t»r t*> It* r^P*'**? 
and that tl * claims nf Co™, f vlua’a vif" were an a* Sark upsi C ^ c * 
V’eru' 1 * w.i’ow TH« vd lipjticdb* t t'red a* I 

tl e two t ft nee* w* , »'■'! f»* 'id*, « | a was r l a {•» ro a t » 
it thtil up l*i her hrr*’t, usAard tl at tie R,t|wf*r. *1 * j» 
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this distinction so much to her prejudice, should be the object of her 
indignation. She therefore determined to dethrone him and place some 
other in his stead, who, by sharing the empire with her, might rein- 
state her in her former glory and splendour. She was the more 
exasperated against her brother because, in order to gain his support 
in her interests, she had not scrupled to prostitute herself to him by a 
shameful and detestable incest, which was known to all the world. At 
first she thought of many things which opposed this dangerous resolu- 
tion, but her passion soon removed all the obstacles that her reason 
suggested,. so after having hardened her conscience, she thought of 
nothing but how to execute her intention, and find out a proper 
person to be her accomplice in the crime. Pompeianus, her husband, 
did not seem fit to conduct such an affair, nor dared she run the risk 
of trusting him with a secret of that nature ; besides, he had a friend- 
ship for Oommodus, and was not, in her opinion, capable of entering 
into so black a plot. Quadratus was therefore the man she selected to 
be the instrument of her revenge, and the executor of her scheme. 

Lucilla took a favourable opportunity to communicate the matter 
to him and prepare his mind for it. There are certain moments when 
complaisant lovers can refuse nothing to the objects of their passion, 
and a skilful, cunning woman knows how to make the most of them. 
The princess, knowing how much she was adored by her gallant, com- 
municated her affliction to him, and at the same time put on the most 
melancholy aspect to make him the more sensible of her grief. She 
complained bitterly of the affront she had received from Crispina , 1 who, 
by robbing her of the honours that nobody had ever disputed with her 
before, degraded her from the rank that was her right as daughter of 
one Emperor and widow of another; and because everything that a 
fine woman and a mistress asserts, when she is in affliction, proceeds from 
her mouth with such an insinuating and irresistible air as goes to the 
bottom of the heart, Lucilla found no great difficulty in prevailing 
upon Quadratus to agree to whatever she had a mind to. They there- 
fore resolved to murder Oommodus, who had preferred his wife’s 
interests to those of his sister. But as the undertaking was dangerous, 
Quadratus thought it expedient and safest to obtain the assistance of 
others. The secret, then, was communicated to Quintianus, a bold, 
enterprising young man, and many other persons of distinction. 
Quintianus undertook to deal the mortal blow, and Quadratus, who 
was rich, was to be very liberal of his money and scatter it plentifully 
among the people, who they supposed would be so taken up with 
gathering it as not to think of revenging a murder that procured them 
so great an advantage . 2 

Quintianus, though courageous enough, was not sufficiently 
discreet, for, as the Emperor was to go through a dark passage in his 
way to the amphitheatre, in which the assassin stood ready to perform 
his bloody work, Quintianus contented himself with only showing him 
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the poniard and saying in a menacing tone, “ See here what the Senate 
sends thee 1 ”* This imprudence 2 and blustering threat only served 
to reveal the conspiracy, and to bring upon Quintianus the punishment 
he justly deserved for his treason and stupidity The Emperor's 
guards fell upon him immediately, and dispatched him m a moment 
Lucilla was all this time in apprehension about the success of this 
perilous attempt, and was ready to die with fear when she was told 
that the Emperor had escaped unhurt Commodus caused the affair 
to be thoroughly sifted, which resulted m a number of executions 
Quadratus was one of the first that was sacrificed to the Emperor's 
fury, because he was found to be most guilty, and Lucilla was con 
demned to a rigorous banishment in the island of Caprem, a punishment 
in no sort proportionate to the enormity of her crimes , nor did she 
come off so cheaply, for Commodus, who was resolved to give fall 
scope to his revenge, ordered her to be put to death, and to say the 
truth she had merited no leas This haughty and lascivious princess 
thus brought her destruction upon her own head, and, in order to 
gratify her unlimited pride and procure herself those vain and empty 
honours she was so fond of, came to a tragical and untimely end 


1 Hunc tibi pugionem Seaatus mittit 

2 Lamprid in Com Herodian lib 1 Dio lib 72 



CRISPIN A, 

WIFE OF COMMODUS, 

AND 

MARCIA, 

CONCUBINE OF COMMODUS. 

It is very difficult to correct the defects and imperfections that 
are innate in our constitutions, and become part of our very being ; 
nor does it often happen that the most careful education and most 
powerful examples of virtue operate so strongly as to alter our nature. 
That which is born with us may be modified, but seldom conquered ; 
for generally it happens that whatever seeds Nature has sown in our 
minds, such will be the fruit they produce. 

Nobody could have taken more pains to instruct a son and instil 
into him noble and virtuous sentiments than did Marcus Aurelius. 
His whole conversation tended to inspire Commodus with mildness, 
humanity, and all those good qualities which he himself possessed in 
so eminent a degree. In addition, he gave him the most skilful 
masters, whom he chose from all who were remarkable for learning, 
probity, and good morals in the whole empire. All these precautions, 
cares, and precepts were however in vain ; for the depraved nature of 
Commodus was such that no instruction could work upon it, nor was 
it in the power of anything to reform his vicious inclinations. The 
malignity of his heart showed itself from his very cradle, and he was 
but twelve years old when he gave an instance of such barbarity as 
one would not imagine so tender an age to be capable of. Being at 
Centumcellae (now called Civita Vecchia), and having a mind to take 
a bath, he caused the person who had the care of the bath to be 
thrown into a furnace, because the water was rather too warm. He 
was prodigiously passionate, impetuous and violent ; all which 
appeared in every feature of his face. He had fiery eyes 1 and a wild 
and furious look, casting here and there such horrible glances as 
seemed to threaten with sudden destruction those to whom they were 
directed. He was not ill made in his person ; his shape was well 
proportioned, he had a manly countenance, a good complexion, fair 
curly hair j but notwithstanding all this, he had the manner of a 
wicked, corrupt man : his conversation was filthy and obscene, 
without x'estraint or coherence, like that of a drunken man : his 
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manners were low, base, contemptible, altogether unworthy of a man of 
his birth and rani , he employed his time in nothing but jumping, 
whistling, and acting more like a buffoon than an Emperor , profaning 
his palace with horrible debaucheries, and turning his apartment into 
a scene of prostitution and infamy, where, with his execrable com 
panions of the same stamp, he plunged himself into the most shameful 
excesses of drunkenness and impurity, too prodigal to care what 
expense he incurred, and too corrupt to have the least regard to 
decency This w as the melancholy prelude to the abominable life of 
Commodus, son of the wisest and best of all the Roman Emperors 

The sort of people he was surrounded with continually encouraged 
him in his vicious practices, nor could he endure any about him but 
such as flattered his passions Marcus Aurelius having once a mind 
to banish from the palace certain officers who had emploj ments in the 
young prince’s household, and who, instead of instilling into him 
notions of virtue and honour, gave lam very pernicious lessons, 
Commodus was so afflicted at it that he fell Bick, and the Emperor 
earned his complaisance and indulgence so far as to recall those 
unworthy and perfidious wretches, who did not fail to perfect the 
work they had begun 

Marcus Aurelius was thoroughly informed of all these irrcgulan 
ties, and therefore resohed to carry the pnnee with him into Scythia, 
•where the rebellious Marcomanm bad recommenced hostilities, and in 
order to curb the impetuosity of las passions, ho thought it best to 
marry him betimes, sooner, indeed, than he would have done if the 
movements of the barbarians bad not laid him under the necessity of 
settling the matter as soon as he could, that he might be at leisure to 
make preparations for the war, or if the prince had been more dts 
erect , so the marriage was celebrated with considerable precipitation 

Emperor, knowing that las presence was absolutoly necessary in 
-ythia, did not take much time to liesitato about the choice of the 
lady, but immediately "elected Crispma She was one of the hand 
Bomest women in Rome, 1 daughter of the senator Bruttius Pnc^cna, 
whose merits had been several times rewarded with the consulship, 
but she did not possess her father's good qualities Slie was of an 
amorous disposition, and so 8u«ceptiblo to lovo that, whatever gravity 
and reserve the high rank Bhe was now raised to required of her, her 
temperament got the better of her reason , she dishonoured her dignity 
by the most scandalous libertinism, which was the cause of her ruin, 
and of the untimely death with which Commodus afterwards punished 
her infamous behaviour It is very hkely that when the Fmpcror 
married her to Commodus she was innocent, or at least had been 
circumspect enough to conceal her gallantries But we shall see that 
her becoming a wife, far from fixing her inclinations, only served 
to furnish her with opportunities of gratifying her unfortunate 
nppetites 
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After the celebration of these nuptials, the Emperor and his son 
set out for Scythia. Some historians say that the new Empress 
accompanied them ; be it as it may, Marcus Aurelius, who had resolved 
to extirpate those barbarous people, was seized in the midst of his 
victories with a disorder that soon laid him in his grave ; and it was 
with a great deal of reason generally believed that his perfidious son 
was the author of it, and that the physicians, who had the care of 
him, purchased the favour of Commodus at the expense of bis father’s 
life. 

In the meantime, the Princess Lueilla enjoyed at Rome all those 
honours that had always been paid to the Empresses, and although her 
second husband 1 was a person of inferior dignity to ’V'erus her first, 
the Emperor her father deprived her of none of those rights and 
prerogatives which were due to the Emperors’ wives, and she took 
care to assume, with great pride and haughtiness, the most pompous 
distinctions. Crispina looked upon the pretensions of Lueilla as an 
attack upon her own privileges ; she imagined that the precedence 
belonged rather to the reigning Empress than to the widow of an 
Emperor, and especially since she was married again to a private 
senator ; so, as she was no less vain than her sister-in-law, she 
everywhere took her place, and insisted upon it as her indisputable 
right. Lueilla was so enraged at this that she was resolved to have 
Commodus, her brother, assassinated, and to raise in his stead 
some other person to the throne, who, being under obligation to 
her for it, would re-establish her in all the splendour of that rank 
she had hitherto enjoyed, and which was now taken from her. 
We have already seen what was the issue of this conspiracy; it 
merely served to furnish Commodus with a fair pretence of exer- 
cising his cruelty, for the assassin, who had undertaken to give 
Commodus the fatal blow, only threatened him and showed him a 
dagger, telling him that it was a present the Senate made him. 
The Emperor ordered him to be seized, and he suffered that death 
which he so well deserved. 

Commodus could never forget the words of Quintianus, who 
intended to have murdered him. They made so deep an impression 
in his mind , 2 that he ever after looked upon the Senate as a body of 
men composed of his greatest enemies, whom he ought to get rid of 
by all means. This was the beginning of that implacable hatred 
he conceived against them, and which caused the shedding of blood 
and tears in abundance in Rome. He put to death the most 
illustrious of the senators, especially all those who had been friends 
of Marcus Aurelius. Paternus, colonel of his guards, whom he 
accused of having a design against his life ; the brothers Condianus, 
who had served with great distinction in all his father’s wars, were 
some of the first sacrificed to his rage. Salvius Julianus, who com- 
manded one of his armies, also fell a victim to his jealousy. 
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If he was dreaded on account of b>s cruelty, he was not less 
detested for Ins incontinency, winch he earned to such a pitch as to 
debauch all his sisters, and to have criminal commerce with his other 
nearest relations 1 It was his custom to expose his concubines m 
lus presence to the brutal lust of all who desired them, aud one of 
his mistresses whom he loved most he called his wife, though she 
least of all deserved his affection, on account of her numerous amours 
and intrigues 

There was no sort of abomination that he did not indulge himself 
in to that degree that nothing had ever been seen like it 

Onspma was a witness of all these horrible proceeding, but she 
would have been in the wrong to complain, 'once the life she herself 
led was not much better This Empress, being hurried on by her 
strong passions and the impetuosity of her temperament, was not 
intimidated by the bloody executions her husband ordered every day. 


reprisals are often attended with bad consequences, so a woman ought 
not to expect to go on unpunished with such a husband as Commodus 
Cmpina soon found the truth of this by sad experience, for happening 
to be once surprised with one of her gallants, Commodus was so 
sensible of the dishonour and affront, that lie banished her to tho 
island of C iprene 

Tho Empress Lucilla had also been exiled to the same place, so 
that the two princesses, w ho lmd been so hotlv engaged in disputes 
about rank and precedence, met there Somo say that common mis 
fortune united them in a strict friendship It is, however, certain, 
that they were both put to death in that island, for Comtuodus, who 
had always m lus mind Qumttanus's attempt upon his life, and knew 
that his sister was the cause of it, never could forgive those two unfor 
tunate princesses the crimes thoy had been guilty of 2 * * 

This execution was followed by a great man} others Rufus and 
Capito (persons who had been consuls) Yitrasja Iaustwa, lus own 
near relation, Crassus, pro-consul of ’ ' " r * 

men, illustrious bj their nobility an 
of tins tyrant, and if Sextus, son of 

vivacity of Ins wit and learning, escaped lus fury, it was owing to an 
artifice ho matte use of to deceive those who wero to lmvo sacrificed 
lum to tho Emperor’s harhantj 5 


1 Lampnd in Coni * Dio lib 72. 
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Perennis, chief favourite of Commodus, persuaded him to these 
cruelties, for, having acquired au absolute power over the Emperor, 
he could influence him as he pleased ; so, whoever he had a grudge 
against, he had nothing to do but to invent some lie to make 
Commodus jealous of him. By this method he easily got rid of all 
those who he thought might be in any way prejudicial to his interests. 
This infamous wretch directed all the affairs of the empire as he 
thought proper, and applied to his own use the forfeited estates of all 
those whom he had caused to perish by his diabolical slanders, thus 
heaping up immense riches with a design to distribute them among 
the soldiers as soon as a fair opportunity should offer of raising 
himself to the throne. He caused the most important military 
employments to be given to his son, and attributed to his valour and 
capacity whatever exploits were performed, or victories obtained, by 
the courage and experience of the generals, and at last carried his 
impudence and boldness to such a pitch as to dismiss from their 
employments the bravest officers belonging to the army in Britain, 
that he might fill up their posts with such people as he could 
depend upon. 

All these things (together with the information the Emperor 
received from several parts, to the effect that Perennis aspired to the 
throne) at last roused Commodus from his lethargy, but what put the 
finishing stroke to the ruin of this insolent minister was the arrival 
of fifteen hundred soldiers from the Roman army in Britain, who said 
they came to defend the Emperor against the treasonable designs of his 
false favourite, who Avas secretly endeavouring to raise his son to the 
throne. Oleander, for Avhom the Emperor had a very great regard, Avas 


who filled all Syria with their murders. Ho drank a great quantity of blood, and 
then, mounting on horseback, spurred the animal on purpose to mnko him rear ; then, 
contriving to fall gently, he protended that the horse had thrown him, and caused 
himself to bo carried into the house by his servants, Avliere ho made as if ho Avero 
almost dead, vomiting the blood ho had swallowed as if it had been occasioned by 
his fall. The report of this accident Avas soon spread abroad, and came to the cars 
of the Emperor’s agents, Avho were even told that he Avas dead. The} 7 had no room 
to doubt it when Sextus carried the trick so far as to cause a ram to be put into a 
coffin and to be burnt, Avith all the usual ceremonies, as if it were his body. In 
the meantime he began to grow very AA'oary of being shut up in his house, so ven- 
tured out of his prison, A\ - andering from one town to another in disguise, and 
altering his voice for fear of boing discovered. He Avas knoAvn, however, notwith- 
standing all these precautions, and orders were given from Court to arrest him. 
Several persons were executed merely for happening to be like him, and their heads 
sent to Rome. Others, Avho were accused of having protected this condemned 
person, had their estates confiscated, and many of them wero put to death, though 
they had never known or seen him, so that nobody Avas certain whether the real 
Sextns was dead or alive. After the death of Commodus, there started up a person 
who palled himself Sextus, the son of Maximus, Avho demanded his father’s dignities 
and inheritance. He Avas interrogated, and answered every question correctly, even 
about family affairs, which it was next to impossible for a stranger to be acquainted 
with. Pertinax, who knew that the true Sextus understood Greek very well, which 
he had learnt in Syria, spoke to him in that language, but the impostor, not being 
able to comprehend what the Emperor said, was banished from Rome in disgrace. 
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the author o£ this report, ha knew so well how to irritate Comm od us 
against Peremns that the iniquitous favourite was immediately 
massacred by order of the Emperor, who was no sootier delivered from 
Ins most shameful dependence upon Perenim, than he became equally 
the slav e of Oleander 

This roan, who had been the sport of Fortune, was a nati\o of 
Phrygia, and was taken to Rome amongst other vile and common 
slaves After various adventures 1 he found out the secret of insimnt 
mg himself into the Emperor’s family, where he managed so well by 
his arts and intrigue 5 :, that ho became chief of those whose office it was 
to sleop ui the Emperor’s chamber, then colonel of tho Pnetomn 
Guards and at last so powerful and so high m favour with Commodus 
that he married lum to Damostratta, one of Ins concubines, and vested 
him with absolute authority 

It happened to Clennder just ns it frequently happens to thoso 
whom Fortune raises from a state of obscurity He became insolent, 
proud, ungrateful, and made no other use of his excessive power than 
to pave him c el£ a way to a greater Master as ho was of all the for 
tunes of the Romans, he made and unmade consuls at his pleasure, 
basing created no less than fiv e-and twenty m one year, which had 
never been done till then, and which no Emperor ever \enture 1 to do 
since (Sevcrus, who aftcrw ards sat upon tho throne, was one of these 
consuls) Ho sold all employments, civil and military, and raised to 
the rank of senators the roost abject of mankind, provided they had 
but money enough to purchase it , and in order to stop tho mouths 
of them whose zeal for tho Emperor s service might have induced them 
to find fault with him, he caused Burras, 2 the Emperor s hrother m law, 
to he put to death, accusing him of nspinng to the throne, at the verr 
time when ho himself was takiug all tho measures he could think of to 
procure that supremo dignity 

Tims did Commodus betray himself by his indolence, and by 
Buffering his favourites to exercise unlimited power, whilst he himself, 
entirely taken up with las irregular passions, thought of nothing but 
bow to grntify them He passed whole days in fighting and killing 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre , and as if tins butchery modo him 
as celebrated as the greatest military exploits would have done, be 
caused himself to be named the Roman Hercules, earned a club aud 
wore a lion's skin He converted Ins palace into an infamous 
seraglio, where he maintained three hundred women and as many 
boys, who w-cre the miserable victims of his monstrous lasciviousness 
Ho was bo foolish ns to give Ins name to the city of Rome, calling 
the colony of Commodus, and Marcia was accused of has mg jxjrsuvletl 
him to this ridiculous piece of extravagance for, of all lus concubines, 
none had so much pow er ov cr him as she 

Marcm was extremely beautiful, very witty and cunning, capable 
of tho greatest cabinet intrigues She had the fccret of insinuating 
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herself into the good graces of Commodus, by her complaisance and 
all those artful caresses that women of her character are well 
acquainted with, and practise with great success where they have 
a mind to please ; so that if she was not declared Empress, she may 
be said to have had at least the same honours and authority as if 
she had been. She had 1 a great esteem for the Christians, though 
she could not prevail upon herself to imitate the sanctity of their 
lives, but espoused their interests upon all occasions, and procured 
them 2 many favours ; whence it resulted that the Church enjoyed 
peace and tranquility during Commodus’s reign, though at the 
same time nothing was to be seen at Rome and in the provinces 
but slaughter and blood, the terrible effects of his cruelty. This 
favourite mistress had such influence over the Emperor that he could 
refuse her nothing. 

He was not ashamed to carry his complaisance so far as to 
change his name, and cause himself to be called Amazonian, to do 
honour to the picture of Marcia, where she was represented in an 
Amazonian dress, which this artful woman affected to wear, as most 
becoming to her. But the greatest instance of this Emperor’s weakness, 
and of his being bewitched with the charms of Marcia, was his going 
publicly to the amphitheatre in the habit of an Amazon, in order 
to show his mistress how much 3 he was delighted when she obliged 
him so far as to appear in that graceful equipment. This base and 
unworthy behaviour furnished ample matter for laughter and ridicule 
to the Romans, when they beheld their Emperor in the circus, dressed 
like a woman, and degrading his dignity by such a scandalous 
and shameful metamorphosis : but what will not inordinate passions 
bring people to ! 

Thus Commodus abandoned the affairs of the empire, and troubled 
himself with nothing but his fooleries, whilst Oleander, insolently 
abusing the blind confidence which the Emperor placed in him, was 
labouring to establish his own authority, by using all the means he 
could think of to make himself popular, without reflecting that the 
method he took was only hastening his own ruin. In fact, when the 
city was afflicted by the plague to such a degree that two thousand 
people perished daily, and at the same time by a dreadful famine. 
Oleander heaped up vast stores of corn, intending to distribute it 
among the people, and so purchase their favour and protection by this 
politic and self-interested bounty; but Papirius, superintendent of 
corn supplies, having seen through Oleander’s intention, made him the 
dupe of his own artifices ; for his having collected such stores of corn 
made it so dear, that the effects of the famine began to be worse than 
the plague. Papirius, who hated Oleander, seeing the people ready to 
mutiny, accused the favourite of being the occasion of this scarcity, 
and of having ambitious designs. The people were the more 
exasperated against him because, just at that time, a woman, followed 
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by a great number of children, made great lamentation, and cried out 
bitterly against Oleander These seditious exclamations so animated 
the pe 1 hem of his being the author 

°f all manner they went directly 

to Cor _ lrsuing his diversions, and 

demanded that he should surrender Oleander to them Oleander having 
heard of this, sent immediately a detachment of the Guards against 
the mutineers, and killed a great many of them Those who could 
escape ran into the city, carrying the alarm and confusion along With 
them , the people took up arms, and Rome became the theatre of the 
most terrible Civil War 

Commodus, in the meantime, being plunged in his sensual and 
infamous pleasures knew nothing of this sedition, nor did an) body 
care to inform him of it, for fear of incurring the indignation of Oleander, 
who made the Emperor do just what lie pleased , hut the Princess 
Tadilla, whose birth and rank put her above any fears of that nature, 
went to her brother, and throwing herself at his feet all in tears, 
represented to him the melancholy condition of Rome, and the mum 
nent danger he himself was exposed to from the fury of the people, 
who were become ripe for any mischief , owing to the insolence and 
tyranny of Oleander , at the same time she revealed to him the 
perfidious and ambitious designs of that lnughty courtier, who aimed 
at nothing less than the throne This information was too interesting 
not to make a great impression upon Commodus , but what decided 
Inra to sacrifice Oleander to the clamours of the people was tho 
complaints of his dear Marcia, who, preteuding great fear and appro 
Iiension for the t ’ 1 1 “ *• — •**' greater 

than it really w i. * operate 

lnm against Glea do than 

the insinuations ot a tlnrhng mistress, Oomuiuuus luuuemtiou to dc»th 
the unfortunate favounto whoso fall abo involved that of many 
others, for it then became criminal to have any friendship or intimacy 
with him 


Oleander's ambitious views greatly increased tho mistrust of tho 
Senate the Emperor had entertained ever sinco the conspiracy of 
Lucilia , for, imagining that lio ought not for tho future to put roun 
dence m anybody, he involved m his suspicions and resentment people 
of the highest rank and quality, and nothing but their destruction 
could satisfy him, Papinus, who had contributed to tho rum of 
Oleander , Juhanus, Governor of Rome, whom tho Emporor uvea to 
call father, Julius Alexander, a bravo and experienced genera?, 
Mamertmus and Sura, and a largo number of great wen were the 
victims of his fury 

These bloody executions di l not in tho least interrupt hit £olI»e» 
and debaucheries Ho was every day in the amphitheatre amongst tho 
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gladiators, showing his skill in killing wild beasts, and boasting of his 
famous exploits. Sometimes he appeared in a very odd and curious 
dress, with a lion’s skin thrown over his purple robe spotted with 
gold, holding a club iu his hand, in imitation of Hercules, whoso name 
lie had taken ; and at other times he would dress himself in women’s 
clothes, in the sight of all the people, and drink to them, that he 
might have the pleasure of hearing them cry out, “ Long live the 
Emperor.” He would then go down into that part of tho amphitheatre 
where the combats took place, and fight with tho gladiators, slaughter- 
ing, without mercy, those who contended with him, though those poor 
unfortunate creatures were forced to spare him out of respect, not 
daring to exert themselves. The Senate authorised by their base 
acclamations this shameful and cruel behaviour ; for when it happened 
that he killed a bear or lion, or any other animal, the}' would join their 
flattering applause to that of the people, and servilely cry out, 
“ Thou overcomest the world. 1 Thou art the conqueror, O brave 
Amazonian ! ” 

In short, after having disgraced the empire by innumerable crimes, 
which it would be tedious to particularise, ho took it in his head to 
substitute himself in the place of the consuls whom ho resolved to put 
to death , 2 and to appear upon the theatre as consul and servant of 
the gladiators ; for, among a vast number of ridiculous titles that he 
assumed, that which he took most pleasure in was that of first cham- 
pion among the followers of the gladiators, who with his own hand had 
killed about twelve hundred men. The first day of January, which 
among the Romans was one of the most solemn in the whole year, was 
the time he made choice of to entertain the public with this fan- 
tastic scene, and communicated his design some time before to his 
beloved Marcia. 

Marcia, who foresaw the consequences of this monstrous project, 
opposed it as much as possible, and represented to him the infinite 
shame and scandal that it would bring upon him and the.Roman people ; 
that his own reputation and interest absolutely required that he should 
not be so infatuated with gladiators, especially since he never went 
among them without endangering his life, and putting himself in the 
power of wretches who were destitute of all sentiments of honour or 
principle. She endeavoured to corroborate her arguments by a 
thousand caresses, embracing his knees, and shedding a torrent of tears, 
but nothing was capable of making him alter his resolution. 

Lsetus and Eclectus, captains of his guard, also took the liberty to 
expostulate with him upon that subject, but with no better success ; in 
vain did they represent to him the disgrace that this monstrous novelty 
would bring upon the empire. Commodus, who was not to be influenced 
by reason or sense, commanded them to arrange and prepare every- 
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thing for the ceremony , and looking upon those zealous officers as rash 
and presumptuous censurers of his conduct, turned away from them 
abruptly with indignation in his countenance In fact, he was so pro- 
voked that they should have the impudence and assurance to make 
these remonstrances that he determined to put them to death next day, 
and entering his closet, drew up a list of those who were to be executed, 
which he concealed at the head of his bed Lretus and Eclecfcus were 
not the only condemned persons, for Marcia, who had endeavoured to 
divert him from his purpose was also of the number, and the most 
illustrious among the senators were destined to the same fate, the 
tyrant intending to enrich his gladiators with their spoils But matters 
happened quite contrary to his expectations, for Comraodus fell him 
self a victim to lus own cruelty His design was discovered, and he 
was put to death by the hands of those very people whose blood was to 
have been spilled the next morning 

It was a custom among the Romans of quality and distinction 
to keep beautiful children to amuse them with their agreeable 
prattle They went about almost naked, having scarcely anything 
on them but diamonds and jewels The Emperor had one of these 
boys, whom he was so fond of as to let him frequently sleep with 
him, and called him Philo Oommodus, or the favourite of Com 
modus This little boy was so indulged as to be at liberty to do 
whatever he pleased, so that the officers and guards never hindered 
him from going in and out of the Emperor’s chamber as often ns 
he had a mind This child was accidentally tho occasion of 
Comraodus’8 infernal designs being discovered, for ns lie came out 
of the Emperor’s room with the fatal paper in his hand, Marcia 
was apprehensive that it might be of consequence, and took it 
from him Her curiosity prompted her to read it, and it nny bo 
easily conceived that she was extremely surprised and terrified at 
discovering the Emperor’s barbarous intention “ And is it thus," 
said she, "thou inhuman monster, that thou intcndest to recom 
penso the love and attachment I liavo always had for thee 1 Havo 
I for so many years past suffered thy insolence and brutal temper 
to be rewarded at last with a cruel nnd unjust death f But 
no, it shall never be said that a barbarous nnd bloody tyrant 
could thus treat a woman who has not deserved such usage at 
his hands " 

It was idle to waste time in reflection, for e\cry moment was 
precious, and Marcia did not throw them away in usrii is modi 
tations. She immediately sent for Eclectus, with whom history tells 
us she had no intimacy that was not very consistent with virtue, 
nnd showing lum tho paper, " Sec hem,*’ Bald she, " tho h&n !«om© 
treatment that is preparing for us to-morrow" Eclectus, as soon as 
ho was informed of tho I mperor’s intentions and of tho danger ho 
was in, trembling with fear, sent tho paper, well sealed up, hr 
a person ho could trust, to Lajtui ijvtui, not less aurprt*«i 
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and alarmed than the other two, went directly to them to con- 
sult what was to be done. It was soon determined in this secret 
council that Commodus should be poisoned, and that without loss of 
time. This seemed the more practicable plan, as Marcia had been 
used to give him what he drank. The plot succeeded. Com- 
modus, returning much heated and thirsty from the bath, called 
for something to drink, and Marcia presented him a cup of excellent 
wine, but of so dangerous a composition, that as soon as he had 
taken it he felt a great heaviness in his head (Dion will have it 
that they poisoned the meat that was served up to him at supper). 
Marcia and Eclectus caused everybody to withdraw from the Emperor’s 
room, ou pretence of keeping him quiet that he might sleep ; but when 
the conspirators saw that he vomited with great violence, they were 
terribly afraid , 1 lest he should get rid of the poison by that means, 
and the whole affair be discovered. They were the more apprehensive 
of this, as the Emperor seemed to suspect something by certain threats 
that he uttered. They therefore thought it the surest way to induce 
Narcissus, a famous wrestler, remarkable for his great strength, to 
smother him in his bed, and promised him great rewards. lie under- 
took the business, and strangled the Emperor, after which they 
conveyed the body out of the chamber and covered it with a 


carpet. 

Marcia and her accomplices were in dreadful apprehension of 
what was to happen as soon as it should be known that the Emperor 
was dead. They thought it absolutely necessary that some senator of 
merit should be proclaimed Emperor, who would be agreeable to all 
the orders of the city, and able to protect them against the fury of the 
soldiers, who they knew would be enraged in the highest degree at 
the death of a prince who allowed them great liberties. Pertinax was 
thought a proper person to fill the throne. They, therefore, declared 
him Emperor without further delay, and gave out that Commodus had 
died of apoplexy. We shall presentlj'' mention the circumstances of 
Pertinax’s election, so at present shall onty add that the new Emperor 
harangued the soldiers, and did not forget to speak very honourably 
°f Lffitus, who had given him the empire. 

The consul Ealco could not hear Leetus praised without express- 
es great indignation, and as he was not a man to dissemble his xea 
sentiments, neither from complaisance nor policy, he declared open y 
to Pertinax that no good was to be expected from him, since ie was 
capable of tarnishing the beginning of his reign by s ame u y 
commending a man who had dipped his hands in the 00 ° 

mperor, and showing marks of liis esteem for Marcia an > 

Wl ° had been the instruments of Commodus s crue 7- 
answered with great moderation. He told Falco that a . young man as 
e Was oid not consider what it was to be under a necessi y o > 
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that Marcia and Lretus had acted by compulsion, and that as to their 
having put the Emperor to death for his tyranny, it sufficiently 
showed that they did not approve of it. 

Per tin ax was too sensible of the obligations ho was under to 
Marcia not to take her part ; in fact, she received from the new Emperor 
great tokens of his gratitude during the three months that he reigned, 
but she did not escape punishment. 

Julianus revenged the death of Commodus; for this Emperor, to 
whose elevation La;tus had much contributed, imagining that he, 
together with Marcia, afterwards favoured the party of Severus, put 
them both to death, and caused Narcissus, who had strangled 
Commodus, to be exposed to the wild beasts. 


TITIANA, 

WIFE OF PERTINAX. 

It looked as if Pertinax had only escaped the tyranny of 
Commodus to fall a sacrifice to Fortune, and that ho had only rnado 
his life famous by the most glorious exploits to lose it miserably upon 
the throne. Happy is the private individual, and wretched tho 
Sovereign ! Ho soon found, by experience, that the most exalted 
stations are often dreadful precipices. He was born at a village in 
Liguria, the son of Helvius Successus, a seller of firewood, who, having 
made a little money by his occupation, was resolved to bring up his 
son to learning, and educate him as well as his moderate circumstances 
would admit of . 1 It was not long before Pertinax gave tokens of a 
superior genius, and of being destined for greater things ; for he learned 
and practised so well the art of war upon every occasion on which he 
was employed that he was looked upon as a person of consummate 
experience, capable of filling tho highest posts. In fact, it was ho 
who, by his extraordinary prudence and resolution, appeased the 
legions that hud revolted in Britain ; 2 and it may be affirmed that ho 
saved the island for Marcus Aurelius, who knew so well the impor- 
tance of this service and the merit of Pertinax that he several times 
extolled him in full Souate : glorious commendation, when given by a 
prince as much an enemy to flatteiy and dissimulation as Marcus 
Aurelius was. But it was not only by empty praises that this magni- 
ficent and generous Emperor rewarded the glorious actions of Pertinax ; 
he was promoted to the most honourable posts, and afterwards raised 
to the consulship — that sublime dignity that drew upon him the 
jealousy of a large number of envious people, who could not bear he 
should become their equal , 3 little foreseeing that one day they were to 
have him for their master. 

There was something in his countenance extremely agreeable ; he 
had a large forehead, fair hair, gracefully and naturally curled , 4 a very 
majestic air, and was tall. He spoke well, and behaved upon all 
occasions with great affability and sweetness of temper. His principal 
failing was love of money, which he still exhibited even when he was 
Emperor. He was fond of pleasures, and we shall see that they were 
not always consistent with decency. He was not lacking in learning, 
for, before he had any military employment, he exercised that of a 
grammarian at Rome with great success, having succeeded in that 
science the famous Apollinaris, who had been his master. 
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Pertmax, having by his merit surmounted the disadvantage of the 
meanness of his birth, nnd hating, by his great and eminent seruces 
gamed the Emperor’s esteem, looked out for an alliance that might 
bring him influence and honour He selected Fla\ia TiUana, a lady 
of great talent and vuacity, more inclined to consult her inclinations 
than her duty She was the daughter of TIivius Sulpicinnus, who ou 
account of his riches was reckoned one of the principd senators She 
was easily prevailed upon to listen to Peitiuax’s addresses, for, as she 
was of an amorous disposition, she did not hold out long against tho 
solicitations of a handsome person, especially ono who made a 
great figure m Rome, and might reckon upon tho highest preferment- 
This marriage, then, was soon concluded, but neither of the parties 
piqued themsehes upon o\cr strictness in conjugal fidelity IVirtmax, 
in a little time, provided himself with unstresses, whom ho liked better 
than his wife, and Titmna, by an odd sort of taste, grew so in Imo 
with a certain player upon tho harp as to abandon herself without 
reserve to that passion , nor, indeed, did she take much pains to 
conceal it, for all Romo soon became acquainted with the scandalous 
intrigue 

It might reasonably bo supposed that Pertinax w ould havo been 
greatly provoked at such an infamous intnguo which so much dis 
honoured him nnd that ho would bn>o been imluced to punish his wife 
for so shameful nnd notorious a breach of chastity However, ho ga\o 
himself aery little trouble about it, whether it was that, bung ns 
much to be blamed as she, ho thought he had no right to rtproach or 
punish her for a crime ho wns equally guilty of himself, or that he 
despaired of c\ er curing an eul that had taken too deep root , or lastly, 
that, being entirely taken up with Cormficin (with whom ho was 
rather bewitched than enamoured) 1 ho had no leisure to tako notice 
of what went on at home Ro it as it may, ho Je/t Titiana at full 
liberty to act as she thought proj er nnd sho made so bad a uso of her 
opportunity that all the city were witnesses to her ahamelcssm *s 

They passed a good part of their life after this manner A* for 
Titiana, her bellMiour wns such ns entirely lost her the esteem of all 
modest people , but it wns not so with P* rtinax, for he did not find 
that it hurt Ins prospects in the least He was made pro-consul of 
Africa, in which post ho acquitted himself so well that Comuiodu*, 
much ns he lmted virtue, respected his, nnd rewarded him with the 
government of Rome, in tho exercise of which office Ftrtinav showed 
so much moderation and capacity that he was extremely popular with 
o^rybody, the more so liecauso Fuscinnus, Ins predecessor, had been 
rigorous and am ere Tins wise conduct gained Ptrtinax uidvrrwd 
esteem, and contributed not a little to his being mado Fmperor, for 
after Commodus had been killed, the authors of that assassination, 
fearing (and with great reason) that it would bo attended with 
dreadful consequences to them, imagined that tho soldiers woul i W 
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the more easily induced to overlook that affair if some person of 
great merit and excellent qualities were chosen to succeed him. 
Pertinax was thought worthy to be immediately selected for that 
purpose, and proclaimed Emperor ; for, Commodus having been 
despatched in the night, and the fatal morning approaching when 
the conspirators were to be sacrificed to his fury, Lsetus, Eclectus, 
and some others of their party went and knocked at Pertinax’s 
door. The porter had no sooner perceived Lsetus with the soldiers 
than, seized with fear, he ran to his master’s chamber to tell him 
that the captain of the Emperor’s guards wanted to speak with him 
in all haste. As soon as he had said this Lsetus and Eclectus entered 
the room. 

Pertinax, to whom the untimely and tragical end of so many 
illustrious senators was a sufficient warning of what he had to expect, 
made no question that they came to put him to death by the tyrant’s 
orders : however, he remained very calm : for, as it was no more than 
what he had daily expected from Commodus, who had not spared even 
his father’s most intimate friends, he showed the greatest intrepidity, 
and without rising from his bed, or changing countenance, told them 
that, having had the honour of being very intimate with Marcus 
Aurelius, he was much surprised that he had been suffered to live so 
long ; that for many years past he had expected every night to be his 
last. “ What do you wait for, then (continued he) ? 1 execute the 
orders of Commodus, and by giving me a speedy death, put an end to 
the alarms and apprehensions in which I have passed so much of my 
time.” “Your fear wrongs your merit,” answered Lsetus ; “ it is not 
your life we are come for, but our safety and the prosperity of the 
State. The tyrant is no more : we have made him suffer that death 
which he had prepared for us. We are come, then, to offer you the 
empire, because we know nobody so worthy of it, and are sure that the 
whole world will approve of our choice.” 

Pertinax, imagining that they were laying a snare for him to work 
his ruin, interrupted Lsetus, and without giving him time to proceed : 
“ Cease,” said he, “ to make a jest of a poor unfortunate old man, and 
by your flattering offers to induce me to do or say something that is to 
cost me my life.” “Well,” replied Lsetus, “ since you will not believe 
me, look at this paper, and see if it be not the handwriting of 
Commodus, with which you are well acquainted ; read the sentence of 
death which was to have been executed against us to-morrow morning, 
and you will be sensible of the danger we have escaped.” Pertinax, 
seeing an air of truth and sincerity in their manner of proceeding, and 
as they had been always his good friends, began to take courage ; and 
at length, suffering himself to be persuaded by them, told them he was 
ready to do whatever they should think proper. 

After Lsetus and Eclectus were sure of Pertinax, they thought it 
absolutely necessary to sound the feelings of the legions. Lsetus, who 
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was captain of the guards, did not doubt that he could easily bnn" 
them over to his opinion, as his rank gave him great authority m the 
army In the meantime, they caused the news of Commodas’s death 
and Pertraax’s election to be spread abroad, that it might be generally 
supposed to have been carried out with the approbation of the army 

Pertinax, however, notwithstanding all the proofs that had been 
gn en him of Commodus’s death, could not feel at ease, nor prevent 
himself being cruelly agitated with different passions, sometimes fear, 
sometimes hope , for, when he reflected upon what Lmtus and Eclectus 
had told him, he was at a loss what to think of the matter In this 
uncertainty he sent one of his domestics, m whom ho had entire 
confidence, to find out the truth, but his apprehensions were quite 
removed when the messenger, on his return, affirmed that he had seen 
the dead body of Commodus in the arms of those who were carrying 
him out of the palace 

In the meantime Lmtus acquainted the soldiers with the death of 
Commodus, telling them that he had been carried off hy an apoplectic 
fit, and proposed Pertinax as Ins successor, whose courage and v irtue, 
he said, they were well acquainted with The people expressed great 
joy at their deliverance from the tyranny of Commodus, and uttered 
loud acclamations in honour of the new Emperor , the soldiers also, 
being rather hurried on by the general torrent than in pursuance of 
their own inclination, acknowledged Pertinax for Emperor, and took 
the oath of fidelity Pertinax, amidst all the honours that were paid 
him, imagined ho foresaw great difficulties in his way He could not 
bring himself to believe that a man so obscurcW born could lvo firmly 
settled on the throne which had just been filled by a prince of so noble 
an extraction, or that so many illustrious senators would easily 
acquiesce m the command of n person so infinitely beneath them 
Agitated by these serious reflections, he could not help feeling very 
anxious and solicitous, and when he came to the Senate ho would not 
assume, nor suffer tho people to give him, any of the honours that 
were due to tho dignity they had conferred upon him lie wai, 
however, received in the Sennto with the highest tokens of satisfaction 
and respect, and saluted with the titles of Emperor and August 
Pertinax thanked the senators for tlicir good will, hut refuse I the 
empire on account of his age, which, ho said, would not permit him to 
act with that vigour and circumspection so absolutely necessary for an 
Emperor, and which was not to bo expected from a person so far 
advanced in life Ho added that tho Senate contained many inetnl«ers 
who wero infinitely more Capable of governing, and at tho same time 
taking Glabno by the hand who was descended from one of the most 
noble families in Ilorae, and was then in his second consulship, ha 
would have made him sit down in the seat appointed for tho Emperor* 
•‘Very well,” said Glabno, “since you think me more worthy o» 
empire, I yield up my pretensions to you, and I join my request t«> 
that of tho Senate that you will accept it " At that Instant t « 
>.«4tnn nit »m and nrmmvtchm? him. insisted UDOU I* fa 
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tlie place which his modesty and humility had made him refuse. As 
soon as he was seated, he made a speech full of wise reflections and 
noble maxims, entreated the Senate to partake with him the care of 
the State, and, after having offered the accustomed sacrifices, retired 
to the palace of the Emperors. 

The same day that Pertinax was declared Emperor, the title of 
August was voted to Titiana, his wife, and the Senate, by a solemn 
decree, conferred that of Cassar upon young Pertinax, the Emperor’s 
son, but the new Emperor would not suffer his wife to accept the 
above title 1 ; whether it was that he did not yet think himself secure 
enough in his authority and so was not willing that she should accept 
honours she might soon be forced to give up, or that, reflecting on the 
meanness of his birth, he thought it inconsistent with the modesty 
which became him, or else, being persuaded that everybody was 
acquainted with Titiana’s behaviour, he was ashamed that she should 
be honoured with a title she so ill deserved . 2 But the Senate, being 
resolved to acquit itself of everything that decency and politeness 
required, entreated the Emperor not to suffer Titiana to refuse an 
honour which they with great pleasure decreed her, and which all 
the Empresses had accepted. Pertinax, however, with an obstinacy 
that agreed very well with his name, replied that it was sufficient that 
he himself had, at their request, accepted the sovereignty, which he 
•confessed he was unworthy of, and that he would never consent that 
his son should be called Csesar till he deserved it. And further, to 
show that he was not proud of his new dignity, he refused to allow 
his children to be brought up in the palace, nor did they ever appear 
with that magnificent distinction of rank and apparel which had been 
always bestowed upon the children of Emperors. 

The excellent qualities of Pertinax, and his prudent conduct, had 
given everybody a high idea of his fitness to rule, nor were they 
mistaken. He began his reign by establishing the most useful regu- 
lations. He banished from the city those pests of all society, the 
informers, Avho were such enemies to the public peace and tran- 
quility ; he suppressed the burdensome taxes which obstructed trade 
and commerce } he gave those lands that had been long neglected 
and reckoned barren to anybody who would cultivate them, and 
exempted them from all duties for ten years ; he paid all the arrears 
of pensions and what was due to the officers and troops, and 
corrected the abuses and disorders that had crept into military 
discipline. His manners were in no way altered by the change of 
his condition, for his friends found in him the same freedom and 
familiarity. He conversed with them without ceremony or laying 
them under any disagreeable constraint ; invited them to dine with 
him in an affable manner, and gave them the same liberty as if they 
were at their own houses, Titiana never sitting down with him at 
table when he had other company. 
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We do not well know how this princess conducted herself after 
her husband’s ele\ation to the throne, history being almost client 
in regard to this , but it is veiy probable that Ins short reign did 
not furnish her with many opportunities of showing whether it vv ould 
have had any influence upon her behaviour or not, for the wise 
changes and regulations this Ernperor made not being agreeable to 
the soldiers, especially the Praetorians, who were accustomed to 
extraordinary licence under Commoduc, the} repented that thev had 
chosen an old man, whose strictness was by no means suitable to 
their way of living, and resolved to have an Emperor who would not 
be so severe Lsetus fomented their discontent, for this officer, under 
pretext of hat ing raised Perimax to the empire, thought he had a 
right to aspire to everything He accused the Emperor of ingratitude 
as often as he was refused anything, though his requests were such 
as could not be granted without injustice Pretending to pit} the 
soldiers, who, he said had to do with an Emperor who w as an enemy 
to their pleasure, he so animated them against him that two hundred 
of the most seditious went to the palace m order to put him to 
death 1 

The Empress Titiana no sooner perceived this mutinous troop 
than she ran in great fright to give the Emperor notico of the danger 
he was in It certainly would hnve been no mfficult matter for the 
Emperor to have driven away, or even to have killed the greater part 
of this audacious mob for he had about him a sufficient guard, both of 
horse and foot, besides a great number of otl cr people, who might 
have shut the gates of the palace , or if he had pleased ho had it in 
his power to havo retired to a place 0 f Enfel} till the sedition was 
appeased , but considering it beneath Ins dignity to flee at tho appear 
mice of danger, nud flattering himself that Ins prr«cnco would soon 
stop the fury of the soldiers and make them return to their allegiance, 
he advanced to meet the Praetorians with an air of resolution, and 
spoke to them thus, m a firm and intrepid tone of voice 2 — Is it on 
action that will add much to \our Jory, O m} companions I (o muni r 
your Emperoi 1 Tlmnks to tho god*^ I hav n lived long enough , nor 
has my behaviour been such that I phould bo afraid to die ?*o, it n 
but what I have expected for a long time past Rut shall itever bo 
said that those who^o duty it was to guard and protect thur Fuipcrnr 
havo been so perfidious us to assassinate lmnl "Would it not bean 
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eternal and indelible dishonour that future ages would reproach you 
with ? And, after all, in what have I offended you ? If you regret 
Commodus, did you not know that lie was to die, as sure as he came 
into the world? ‘And supposing it to be true that his death was not a 
natural one, can you accuse or even suspect me of having conspired 
against him ? You have been witnesses of my conduct, and I am not 
conscious that I have given any one of you reason to complain of it, 
since I have never refused you anything you have required of me with 
the least appearance of justice.” 

The Emperor’s presence, his grave and majestic countenance, and 
this moving discourse, put a stop to their fury for a time ; they seemed 
disconcerted, and showed signs of repentance, not being able to look 
him in the face. They had sheathed their swords, beginning to fee 1 
ashamed of their abominable enterprise, when one of the soldiers, more 
insolent and brutal than the rest, ran him through the body with hie 
sword, and encouraged the others to do the same, Eoleetus, seeing 
the Emperor wounded, drew his sword, killed two or three of the 
mutineers, and defended his Emperor, till bring mortally wounded 
himself he fell down dead, showing a rare example of loyalty and 
faithfulness. Pertinax, seeing them determined to kill him, covered 
his head with his robe, prr.yad the gods to revenge hi; death, and 
never attempted to make any defence. The infamous villains, not 
contenting themselves with shedding his blood, were ko inhuman as to 
cut off his head, and to carry it into their camp upon the end of a 
lance. 


Such was the tragical end of Pertinax Jfe died extremely 
regretted by the Senate and the people, who expected from his love of 
justice the reformation of those abuses that Commodes had intro- 
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MANLIA SCANTILLA. 

Wire OF DID1US JULIANUS. 


It is very dangerous to follow the dictates of ambition, which 
generally occasions tlio downfall of those it Ins a nnnd to exalu 
Scantilla, hurried aw a) by her vanity, persuaded her husband to 
aspire to the throne, and to tenter Ins treasures with a liberal hand, to 
procure the sovereign authority , but this ndvico proved fatal to him, 
for, by so doing, he purchased a miserable and untimely death 

Thus w o frequently die martyrs to our pride But, if wo are 
disposed to carry our reflections further still wo may attribute 
J uli anus’s rum to another cause, for, if it be true tint be was con 
corned m tho murder of Pertwav., it may reasonably be concluded 
that Providence w oultl not permit him long to enjoy a dignity which 
lie had procured by «o black a crime 

Marcus Didius Soverus Julianna was a native of Mediolanum 
Milan), 1 and grandson, through Ins mother, of tho celebrated 
Saluus Julianu®, the lawyer, who did *0 much honour to Hadrian's 
reign Ho was brought up under tho Princess Donutii LucilU, 
mother of tho Fniporor Marcus Aurelun, who procured lum the 
highest offices He married Manila Scantilla, by whom ho bad Dtdn 
Clam, w bom ho married to Con clius llcpentinus 

History does not inform us either of the family or character of 
Scantilla, but it is easy to conjecture that she bad more a anil) than 
prudence, since it was at her instigation that Julianas bought the 
empire at tho vtrv timo when all tho senators of rank and merit were 
trembling at tho horrid assassination of Ptrtiuax, whoso misfortune 
served them as a warning of what was to be expected from tho fury 
and brutality of tho soldiers 

'When tlio Pntorians had glutted themselves with the Ftnperor’s 
blood, tilt) retired into their camp, and posted sentinels to hinder 
the people from approaching Their not meeting w ith anv punish 
raeut for this execrable action increased their insolence, for, erring 
that nobody attempted to revenge the death of Perttnax, and that no 
senator presented liun«e1f to succeed him, they had the effrontery to 
set up to auction the cluef dtgmtv of the w orM * In fact, the) 
cau«ed a soldier, remarkable for a loud voice, to mount the waif o' 
tho camp, and proclaim that tho empire was to 1 » sold and that Ui*y 
would take upon them to give it to the highest bidder 
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Sulpicianus, father-in-law of Pertinax, was then in the camp, 
having been sent thither by the late Emperor, in order to appease 
the soldiers, who he had heard had mutinied, but as soon as he 
was informed of his death, he entreated the Prmlorians to choose 
him in his stead, and offered them great sums of money to do so ; 
but whilst they were bargaining about the price, .Tulianus was told 
of the soldiers’ resolution to sell it, He was at the table with 
some of his friends, and this news flattered extremely bis own and 
his wife’s ambition. Her heart immediately leaped at the throne, 
and the brilliancy of the enchanting object dazzled her. For, not 
reflecting upon the danger of this high station, though she had so 
recent an example of it before her eyes, she persuaded her husband 
to quit the table, and immediately to make an offer to the 
soldiers. She represented to him that, ns the empiro was to 
be sold, nobody was better able to purchase it than he, who 
had more money than any other senator, and that it would he 
the height of imprudence to lose so favourable an opportunity. Pidia 
Clara joined her entreaties to those of her mother, that her father 
might not fail to procure himself an honour in which she was to 
have so large a share, and of which she was, no doubt, in hopes of 
being one day the heiress. In short, the parasites that were at supper 
with Julianus importuned him to go, without losing a moment, and 
tempt the Prmlorians with such an offer as could not he resisted ; and 
all together solicited him so strongly that he rose from table, went 
directly to the camp, and shouted out to the soldiers that if they 
would choose him Emperor he would give what price they pleased. 
The guards fold him what Sulpicianus had offered, and declared they 
would not sell it so cheap. Julianus represented to them that, in 
listening to Sulpicianus they did not consider what prejudice they 
did themselves, for that the strict alliance there was between him and 
Pertinax ought to be the strongest reason in the world for rejecting 
him, since they might be sure that he would not fail to rovenge the 
death of his son-in-law. After having said all that was calculated to 
render his antagonist suspected, he mado them an advantageous offer. 
The soldiers communicated this to Sulpicianus to try if he would give 
more, and this scandalous traffie lasted a considerable time, for 
Sulpicianus within the camp, and Julianus without, endeavoured to 
outbid each other . 1 

At last Julianus made so tempting an offer (also promising to pay 
ready money) that they immediately made him mount the walls into the 
camp by a ladder, for they would not open the gates. After they 
had agreed upon the terms, he was declared Emperor, and they gave 
him the surname of Oommodus. In the evening they conducted him 
to the Senate, amidst (not the acclamations) but the imprecations of all 
the people, who reproached him with the infamous bargain he had made 
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for tho empire, which ho had not been ashamed to purchase i a so 
scandalous a manner 

Juliana* leaving tho soldiers nt the door, went into the Senate to 
take his place, and after ho hid seated lumself m the Emperor’s 
chair, he made tho following infamous speech, ns it has been 
transmitted to us by one w ho w as present 1 11 Tercet v mg, O \ cnerablo 
fathers, that tho throne is vacant, X must toll you that I 
think nobody moro worth) to HU it than myself *1 shall not 
tal o up much of jour timo in praising mj elf, or putting jou m 
mind of my virtues, for I bolioio none of you are ignorant of 
them I am persuaded jou all know mo very well, so without 
giving jou further trouble, I beg *o inform jou that the army 
has thought proper to choo o mo Emporor, and I am cotnc lutner 
that you may confirm their clioico" The Senate bore with tin* 
arrogance That timid body of men, having lost all sentiments of 
freedom, and being incapable of any generous resolution, declared lum 
Emperor, elected In* family into the number of patricians, anil by tho 
samo dccrco honoured Manila Scantilla hi* wifo, and Didia Clara his 
daughter, with tho sublime titlo of August 

Whilst all this took place in tho camp and in tho Senate, the two 
ladies, who wore bocomo princesses without knowing it them*ehcs, 
wero in tho utmost impatience about Juhamis’s negotiations , but thev 
wero not long kept m suspensy for tho emissaries «oon let them know 
that tho Prrctonans had elected Julianas, that tho Senate had not 
onlj r itlficd their choice but had confirrcd upon them tho title of 
August, nnd that tho new Emperor, who was coming, desired tliei 
would meet lum 2 It ia easy to concern o tho joy thoy felt upon this 
occasion, for people do not often mount tho throno with ltuhflcrencc , 
but it was not long beforo very disagreeable reflections sucecedid those 
first transports, for, through all these flattering honours and titles, 
tho princesses could percuvo that Juhanuss elevation was but a 
melanchoh forerunner of some dreadful calnmitj.nnd therefore it was 
not without a kind of regret that thoy procet ded towards the palace, 
which the) entered with secret horror, the fear of swno impending 
misfortune counterbalancing their pn sent satisfaction, and not without 
good reason, for tho first object that prf-rnied itself to their view 
was tlio bod} of tho murdered Emperor stretched upon the grojml 
This tragic d sight made no impression upon Juhanu* lut on tho 
contrary, furnished him with matter for mirth andrihcule, f>r not 
dreaming of this affur being nttendc d with any bad ronseajueno s fn m 
tho senators whoso approbation he had extorted, after Imams barely 
purchased the consent of tho soldiers, lie brutall) insulted the dead 
bod) of Fcrtmnx, of whose death ho was not innooent, ami after 
making himself a or) merry about tho frugal supper that 1ml been 
prepared for him he ordered tho most costly and delicate ) rormums 
tht city e«uld pup pi) to \>e procured fir him supped row lu*uu« dy. 
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played at dice, and ordered the comedians to come and dance before 
him . 1 The yet smoking blood of his predecessor (still lying dead in 
the palace) was not capable of moderating his excessive and ill-timed 
rejoicing ; nor did the probability of his meeting with the like fate 
(which had made Scantilla tremble) give him any sort of concern. _ 

The day after, the senators went with all formality to the palace 
to pay their respects to the Emperor, and accompany him to the 
Senate ; they were obliged to pretend great joy at his elevation, 
though they were extremely afflicted. They carried, however, their 
flattery so far that they decreed him the title of Father of the State, 
and ordered a statue of silver to be made in honour of him. J ulianus 
thanked the Senate for having confirmed the choice of the army, and 
for the titles they had conferred upon his wife and daughter, but was 
so modest, or rather so politic, as to l’efuse some other honours they 
were inclined to give him. From the Senate he went to the Capitol, 
still attended by the senators, who were vei-y liberal of their false 
tokens of esteem ; but the people, not so skilful at dissembling, no 
sooner saw him than they poured out a torrent of insolent and affront- 
ing language ; called him parricide, and reproached him with having 
usurped the throne. This taunting reception disconcerted him, but he 
dissembled his resentment, and, in order to appease the people who he 
found were so enraged against him, he promised them a great sum of 
mone}\ This offer only served to exasperate them the more ; thou- 
sands of voices were heard in a moment crying out that they would have 
none of his money, and that he was a base villain who made it his 
whole business to corrupt the Romans by cunning and bribery. Then 
Julianus, being no longer master of his passion, commanded the 
guards to fall on them, who accordingly killed a great many of those 
who were nearest. This violence made them lose all patience ; they 
never ceased to pour out horrible imprecations against him and the 
soldiers that chose him for money, and even flung stones at him. 
They afterwards wept aloud for Pertinax and bitterly lamented his 
death. They called to their assistance the armies that were in Syria, 
and Niger who commanded them, whom they entreated to come 
speedily and avenge the detestable scandal brought upon the empire 
by a base and infamous usurper. 

Julianus was too sensible of the consequences of these threats 
not to be alarmed. From that time he affected great civility towards 
the senators and people of distinction, and promised them all they 
could desire, but nobody paid any heed to these promises, because 
they were out of all proportion, and such as did not become an 
Emperor . 2 He made his son-in-law Governor of Rome, and settled 
upon Didia Clara, his daughter, an income proportionate to her rank 
and her new dignity of August. In short, he omitted nothing that 
was necessary to strengthen and establish his authority, which was 
odious to everybody who had not had a hand in his election, and, in 
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a little time, even to tho soldiers who wore the authors of it, because 
he could not pay thorn what he had promised Tins made people 
inclined to believe that his power would be of no long duration , at 
least, there were few who did not wish it There even happened a 
hmd of prodigy winch confirmed this opinion, and filled people’s 
minds with superstition, for, as Julranus was offering sacrifice to the 
god Janus, whose statue was erected before the Senate House, three 
bright stars were observed near the sun The soldiers looked 
earnestly at them, and said that so unusual a phenomenon must needs 
portend some great misfortune to Julmnu*. In fact, three generals 
soon after revolted, which made lnm totter on his throne Septumus 
Severus, Clodius Albmus, and Pc^cennius Niger The first com 
manded m Piunomn, the other in Britain, and the last m Svru 
The) hid great authority in their respectno provinces, and weroat 
the held of the three most considerable armies zn the empire As 
the} lime a great share m this part of the history, it will not be out 
of place to give some account of them 

Decimus Clodius Albmus was from Adrumcturn m Africa, no 
belonged to a farnilv that had furnished the State with manygrc.it 
men, so that whatever «omo authors haie said to the conirar}, t* 
is certain that Albmus was of very illustrious birth His father, 
Ceiomus Postunuus, 1 gave him the name of Albmus became he was 
extremely white when ho was born Ho was tall, bad curl} hair, 
a high forehead, so weak n a oice that it resembled that of a eunuch, 
and a wide mouth He was* so great an cater that incredible 
stories ore told upon that subject. Ho sorv ed with considers! fe 
reputation under Marcus Aurohus and Commodus, the Utttr of 
whom gvie him the privilege of assuming the title of C-mir as 
often as he thought fit, which, notwithstanding, ho never made 
use of Such inodestr was verj agrccablo to the Senate, to whoa 
he said their ancient authont} ought to l>o restored In Gaul 
he gamed several victories, which procured him the government 
of Britain He perfectly understood the art of war , ho wav 
grave, and a strict observer of mihtarj discipline, but hts 
good qualities were eclipsed bv great vices, for, U sides that 
he was a bad master and a wore husband, unjust towards hw 
domestics a ad of an ftnappar&t&fo temper tomnls his vile, hit 
behaviour was a ery inconsiderate towards the rest of tho world , 
severe lo an excess, tho least fault* w ith lnm was unpardonable , h" 
was ver> neat m las dre*s, but slovenly at las table which was very 
plentiful, but not very elegant Sometimes he drank no wine at at/, 
and at other times w ould indulge in it to excess. 

Ho frequently abandoned himself to more shameful vices, but r 
is mentioned amongst las virtues that ho never indulged in anything 
that was unnatural , on tho contrary, ho was always an utter enemy 
to such practices With alt these faults and so few good qualities, we 
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read that ho was beloved by the senators and people of rank more 
than any other prince, to which the cruelties of Severus contributed 
not a little. 

Pcscennius Niger was descended from an equestrian family, of no 
great distinction, and yet not mean. Ho was well-built, had an 
engaging countenance and a ruddy complexion, bis voice was so 
powerful that when be spoke in the camp he could be beard a thousand 
paces off; he wore his hair in natural curls, and it was so black that 
be was called Niger for it. Ho drank a good deal, but ale little. Ho 
bad been several times consul, and lmd filled many important, posts, 
civil and military, to the general satisfaction, having always behaved 
with prudence and moderation. He had given, upon all occasions, 
undoubted proofs of bis zeal and devotion to the public welfare. Ho 
was very rigorous in matters of military discipline, keeping the soldiers 
strictly to their duty, by remonstrances ns well ns Ids own example, 
and making them carefully avoid luxury and everything that was 
likely to diminish their courage; for when be was encamped near the 
Nile, on the soldiers desiring be would allow them wine, he answered 
that he was surprised at their request, considering how near they were 
to the river. He is accused of having been a threat dissembler, 
ambitions, fickle, and a slave to his pleasures, which cost him the 
empire. It was said of him 1 that lie was a good soldier, an excellent 
officer, an admirable general, an illustrious consul, a man who 
distinguished himself in pence mid war, hut an unfortunate Emperor; 
and wlien his virtues are compared with his vices, it will he found 2 that 
the former were not such ns to entitle him to great commendation, nor 
were the latter so glaring as to justify hi.s being called a had man. 

Septimius Severus was a native of Leptis in Africa. Ilis name 
agreed very well with his disposition, for he was cruel, vindictive, and 
furious. He was reckoned the most covetous of all the Emperors, for 
in his actions and projects lie never had anything in view hut his own 
advantage. Never was man a greater master of dissimulation, so 
that his heart 3 and his tongue never agreed, as he was cunning and 
deceitful. He expressed the greatest friendship for such as he was 
most desirous to deceive, concealing his deep designs under a fair 
appearance of frankness and sincerity, being neither afraid nor 
ashamed to make use of the most execrable oaths and imprecations 
that people might give credit to what he said, in order to deceive them 
the more easily. He was very skilful in the art of war, for which lie 
had the greatest genius of any of the Roman Emperors, and especially 
he was an extremely capable commander . 4 As he was vigilant and 
indefatigable, and possessed, in short, all the requisite qualities that 
are necessary to make a perfect general, so it may be said that he was 
more indebted to his own extraordinary talents for his preferment 
than to Fortune. He was an enemy not only to idleness, but to rest, 
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for when he had bat a few moments to lire he asked if there was not 
something to do He had a very vigorous and robust constitution, 1 till 
he was violently attached by the goat. His countenance was majestic, 
his hair was fair and curly, ho wore Ins beard long, and had a most 
melodious voice He was not expensive either in his dress or table In 
his youth he had been guilty of very bad actions, notwithstanding 
which, by the favour of Ins uncle, Septimius Severus, lie was made a 
senator Marcus Aurelius gave him the qu’estorship, and afterwards 
named him pro-consul of Africa, where he gave a very brutal instance 
of his seventy An eminent citizen of Leptis, meeting him one day in 
the street, went to salute him, thinking that as there had formerly 
been great intimacy betweeuthem he might venture to take that liberty, 
but Sev eras ordered that he should be immediately beaten with a 'tick, 
saying at the same tune 2 ‘‘ My fnend, take care another time how you 
treat a Roman magistrate with too much familiant) ” Commodas 
promoted hun still higher, at the request of l^ctus his favourite, 
for, after having given him several posts, in all which ho behaved with 
great rigour, he made him commander in chief of all the armies in 
Illyria 

Such were the three generals wlio revolted against Julianas, and 
disputed for the empire. Rome mid all the provinces were divided 
into factions, parties and cabals , the horrors of the famous triumvirate, 
winch cost Rome so much blood, were renewed Of these three 
competitors huger seemed the most powerful, for, be&ides that his 
command was the most considerable (as it extended not only all over 
S}rin, hut reached also through Phoenicia, and all tho countries 
bordering upon the Euphrates), he possessed the affections of the 
Romans, who looked upon him as a man extremely zealous for the 
State, nnd the onlv person that could make them amends for the Iosh 
of Pertinax, who'C virtues they said he po'*tsscd He was extreme! r 
beloved b) the troops, and much esteemed in S)ria, where le bad 


governed with the greatest lenity nnd mildness 

Severus was neither so well beloved nor so powerful, hut be was 
more active, more laborious, and more crafty than higer, verj skilful 
at making the most of conjunctures and events, anil nobody wrs to 
capable of conducting an nfftir of importance As for AH was, the 
only thing in which ho had an advantage o»er the other two was bis 
ago j 5 so ho was reel oned more capable of making another person 
Lmperor than of being a good Emperor him* elf 

Niger was informed of what took place at Rome , bo was *• 
the people only « ailed for him to choose him Enq eror, that tliov hated 
Julianas, and that even the soldiers who had raised bun to ll <* thf* n " 
could not endure him In ahort, they ndri'ed him not tJ *£•*/ tt 
moment his coming to Rome, where ever} one was for him 
who was not inclined to take n> important a *U-p with ut mature eon 
fideration, assembled the officers of his army and the prjnripal fs*op ** 
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of S} 7 ria, to whom he communicated the letters he had received from 
Rome. They all solicited him to take advantage of the favourable dis- 
position of the people towards him, and promised to risk their livesfor his 
service. Niger was very glad to find them so zealous for his interests, 
but, that they might never afterwards accuse him of having undertaken 
this affair of his own accord, “ I protest to you,” said he, “ that it is 
not ambition that prompts me to deprive Julianus of the empire, but I 
cannot refuse the Roman people the assistance they ask from me 
against a tyrant that oppresses them . 1 The empire stands in 
need of someone to manage it ; I am invited to Rome for that 
purpose, but I will do nothing without your approbation, for, since 
you are willing to share with me the dangers and difficulties of this 
undertaking, it is but reasonable that I should be guided by your 
counsels.” Nothing was then to be heard but acclamations and shouts 
of joy ; the army and the people strove who should first proclaim him 
Emperor; he was invested with the purple robe, and all the other 
imperial ornaments, conducted in state into the temples of Antioch, 
and afterwards to his house, which they had taken care to adorn with 
all the insignia of sovereignty. Fame soon carried the news of his 
election to the most distant provinces, and ambassadors arrived from 
all the neighbouring Kings and Satraps to congratulate him upon his 
elevation to the empire, and to offer him their assistance. He received 
them with all possible tokens of gratitude and generosity, thanked 
them for their courtesy, but answered that he hoped there would be 
no occasion to take up arms or shed blood to establish his empire. In 
fact, imagining that he had nothing to fear, instead of going directly 
to Rome to get his election confirmed by the Senate, he amused himself 
with one diversion or other at Antioch, and endeavoured to gain the 
hearts of the Syrians by entertaining them with games, shows, and 
races, which were extremely agreeable to those people, who are very 
fond of things of that nature. 

Severus, in the meantime, being well informed of all these matters, 
and seeing the empire within the grasp of anybody who would seize it, 
assumed in Pannonia the title of Emperor, bnt proceeded with more 
caution. He exaggerated to the officers of his army and the soldiers 
the miserable condition to which the empire was reduced by the 
unworthiness of him whom the Prtetorians had chosen for money, and 
by that means had rendered venal the first dignity in the world. He 
represented to them the inhuman massacre of the Emperor Pertinax, 
whose merit they -were well acquainted with, having so often 
experienced his goodness when they served under him. He then 
encouraged them to revenge that horrible murder, and concealing his 
design with this specious pretence, he managed them so cleverly that 
they proclaimed him Emperor with great demonstrations of joy, and 
gave him the surname of Pertinax, which was much respected in 
Illyria. He did not stop there, for he distributed a large sum of 
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roonej among the troops, and made magnificent promises to the officers 
of his army, and the governors of provinces, without the levt 
intention of fulfilling them By his cunning and intrigues he won 
over the armies in Gaul 1 and after he had secured all those from w hom 
he thought he had anything to fear, he determined to set out directly 
for Rome Bat he was not one of those w ho look no f urther than the 
present he reflected that, after having conquered JuUanus 2 ho would 
have Niger and Albums to deal with Xhe first, indeed, did not 
appear very formidable, because of his indolence and want of activity, 
and he despised the second, as being, in his opinion, a greater lover of 
pleasure than glory, and not capable of carrj ing out any noble enter 
prise; 3 bat he was much afraid of having them both on his hands at 
once, which it was his business by all means to hinder In order to 
effect this he made use of a stratagem, which succeeded admirably 
He entered into a sham treaty with one of his competitors, to prevent 
their coming to a real agreement He thought it would bo a '"am 
attempt to make any proposals to Niger, who was so elevated with tho 
invitations lie had received from Rome that he could ne\er he brought 
to compound for anything less than the empire , but he concluded that 
Albmus would probably lend a fasourable car to Ins offers, because ho 
knew him to be naturally credulous Besides, Severus imagined it 
was more to his interest to treat with Albmus, who, being nearer to 
him than Niger, might be in a condition, with the troops he commanded 
m Britain, to dispute the throne with him It was, therefore, to him 
that ho addressed himself, sending him a trusty officer with a 'cry 
courteous letter He communicated to him his design of delivering 
Borne from Ibo tyranny under which it groaned under Juhamw, Wide 
him an offer of dividing the sovereign authority with lnui, and cv hi 
solicited and exhorted him to take upon himself the government of the 
empire, ‘ which,” said he, “stands m so great need of a chief nobly 
‘descended, and in overy way qualified to restore it to its ancient 
splendour, Buch as is not to ho met with but in you ” And in order 
the more “ * ' * -istrnst, 

he wrote w *’°* 

ho said, ae f 

be coined with his image, which ho hsshIuou 8 !) circulated, and erecteu 
statues in honour of him as to an Emperor 

Albmus was the more easily drawn into this snare, as h* did no* 
love fatiguo or trouble, though his valour was nov cr called in ques ion 
Ho flattered himself with tho hopes of enjoying supremo powtr without 
running any risk to acquire it Ho accordingly accepted the ofhf Of 
Sovcrus, and remained very quiet in Britain, waiting for the {<’«♦' 01 
tins important affair 

Severus, haung nothing more to fear from that quarter, 
endeavoured to convince his troops that they were all perfectly 
with regard to Niger “Can you,’ said he, “apprehend an) danger 
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from the army in Syria, which is composed of voluptuous and effeminate 
Orientals, who have never been accustomed to the hardships of war ? 
You see that Niger, instead of hastening to Rome, is plunging himself 
into all the luxuries , of Antioch, and gives his legions . no other 
occupation than that of seeing sports and shows. Know,” said he, 
with a confident and haughty air, “that, at the first report of my 
election, the Syrian legions will be glad to join me. My name is nob 
unknown to them, and they will not be desirous of contending with 
my troops, who, they are well assured, surpass them in number, as 
well as in courage and experience. Come, let us, without further 
loss of time, set out for Rome, and we shall soon see that all obstacles 
will fall before us. "We will revenge the deplorable death of that 
venerable old man, of Pertiuax, who was so worthy to command, and 
of whose virtues you can never be unmindful.” This speech so 
encouraged the soldiers that they were eager to march, and wished for 
nothing so much as the word of command. Severus, like a crafty and 
experienced man, took advantage of this ardour, and immediately 
directed his course towards Rome, without quitting his arms or loiter- 
ing upon the road, except just to give them time to breathe. He 
gained a wonderful hold upon their affections during this long march, 
by living with them in a familiar manner, without ceremony or 
distinction. He constantly wore his armour, fared just as his soldiers 
did, and in short, put himself more upon the footing of a companion 
than a general. 

The news of Severus’s approach soon reached Rome. Julianus, 
who did not in the least suspect him, was strangely surprised when he 
heard of his revolt. He went immediately to the Senate, and obliged 
them to declare Severus an enemy to the State. They also pronounced 
the same sentence against the soldiers of his army, if they did nob quit 
him and return to their allegiance in a certain number of days. In 
consequence of this, Aquillius, who had caused the death of so many 
senators under Commodus, was sent to assassinate Severus ; and 
Valerius Catulinus was Appointed to take the command of the forces 
in his stead, as if it had been so easy a matter for a senator to displace 
a general at the head of such a numerous body of troops, who adored 
him. In the meantime, Julianus made great presents to the Praetorians, 
besides paying them all that he had formerly promised, in order to be- 
speak their favour. He caused some regiments of horse to enter the 
city , 1 and sent for the marines from the port of Misenum. Nothing 
was then to be seen in Rome but bustle and confusion, arms, encamp- 
ments, and disturbance, as if it had been an enemy’s country. The 
soldiers , 2 horses, and elephants were regularly trained and exercised 
to prepare them for battle, which threw the citizens into great con- 
sternation ; in the midst of which, however, nobody could forbear 
laughing to see J ulianus very busy fortifying the palace with gates 
and iron bars, remembering that Pertinax would not have been 
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kiUt cl if tho Fiatmianx had found him so well prepare 1— foolish 
prec \ution% which xiifhocntly showed tho timidity of that jnmv, 
and only Mixed to i xpo*u lum to tho ridicule of all the w orld It win 
then that ho caused Marcia and La.tus to bo put to death , dmne 
justice had decreed that tho murderers of Commodns should sooner or 
later meet ' * totxpec 

In th i in Iialv, 

throu Jiou d cau oil a 

pent rat panic, him icd towards Home, whore ho had already found 
me ins, hj ono stratagem or another, to mtiotluco a i,reat many of hn 
soldiers Tina quite disconcerted Juliamis, who could j crcpix o that 
oxcrybodt was read) to forsiko him and join the conqueror The 
Prctoriana, who had gwe a him the empire, wero no longer able to 
defend lnm, oven if tluj had been willing , for, lmy mg been bug accus 
tomed to pleasure and idleness they wero so distmito of shill ami 
courage as to bo scared) cxpibloof military duties, and In. -odes, they 
bad no real affection for Juhanus In this perplexity he as etnhle 1 
the Senate, and requested that the) would depute some of thetr Isdy, 
together with tho priests and atstal aircms 1 to approich ixxcru-, 
and entreat lum not to disturb tho penco of tho city, and distro) the 
liln rues of the State i\« if a few religious ccremonii s could stop «ol hers, 
who are seldom much troubled with qualms of that nature Tor this 
reason tho Stnuo represented to him how useless it would be to haxe 
recourse to such fruitless expedient*-, and Qmntilhis, who had Kin 
consul, took the liberty of telling him thn n prince who had net 
courage to fi^ht his enemies wr is not worthy of tho empire, and tl i' 
bold reproach was supported by several other senators Julianas 
was «o proxobed that ho immediately ordered the s 'blurt 
to compel tho fcuiato to olx>\ or el«o to fall upo i n» « 
massacre them , but ns he found his nulhout) ixtremely 

weakmed, ho thought n best to abindon his foolish and mad inunticr, 

and going in jk r*cm to tho innate hi c-xusid them to issue a dexrrc l \ 

\x huh he associated Sxcrus with lmusclf in tho empire, and sent 
Crispmus to him with tho dxcreo haying ot tho «amo time givra 1 on 
accit t orders to distror him t-oxerus, not being rasil) imposed upon 
Ktr-pecUd tho truth, n fused the proposil suit Ju’tanus won! that !>c 
would rather have him for an eticinx than a colleague and In tl 
ndyico of hn oflieers, sent afttr Criq urns, ami had lnm arrest *<\ ant 
put to death, which was acknowledged to be tho just punishmmt t J 
Ins base undertaking Unix tins unworthj I-mperor, not InomrS 
whn.h xx a) to turn had recourse to i-trangc, extravagant, oml um-xiud 
religious ceremonies, ridiculously hoping In tho«e mean* to change t** 
hearts of tho Homans, and make tl eir arms drx>p out of the 1 anU* - ' 
his em nnes Ho at«o took it into hta head to make un of remia 
magical enchantimnts by wav of learning what was to haj pen to Ho*, 
but gamed nothing 1>) his impious earn <uy , f >r the ftrir «} { * * 

iym. vit. JoIub 
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Sevcrus, to whom all the towns had readily submitted, soon taught 
him that a great deal more than his iniquitous sacrifices was necessary 
to disarm those victorious legions, and that if magical practices can 
hurt anybody, it is only those who employ them. Jn this extremity 
he had a mind to give up the empire to Pompeianus, son-in-law of 
Marcus Aurelius, who was then at Terracinn j 1 but that wise senator, 
who looked upon this offer as a gift which it was not in Julianus’s 
power to make him a present of, returned him thanks very politely, 
hut pleaded his usual infirmities and excused himself. At last, 
Julianus, being quite at a loss what to do, and forsaken by all the 
world (even the Praetorians who had elected him, upon Severus’s 
promising them that they should be forgiven, provided they offered no 
opposition and delivered up the murderors of Pertinax), retired, with 
Repentinus, his son-in-law, into the palace, and there began to lament 
and bewail his miserable condition. 

In the meantime Messalla, who was consul, having assembled tho 
Senate in the Temple of Minerva, laid before them tho state of affairs. 
The death of Julianus was the first matter discussed. Scverus was 
declared Emperor, and it was also resolved that Pertinax should have 
divine honours. Two deputations, very different, from each other, 
were despatched. The most distinguished senators were sent to 
Sevcrus to carry him the imperial ornaments and invito him to Rome, 
to take possession of the throne, which the Senate prayed him to 
accept. At the same time others were despatched to kill Julianus. 
They found him in the palace in a pitiable condition, and endeavour- 
ing in vain to implore the clemency of Sevcrus, to whom he offered to 
yield up the empire, desiring only that he might be allowed to live. 
The tribune, without minding his expostulations, executed their orders 
and despatched him, the unhappy prince crying out all the while, 
“ What harm have I done ; have I put anybody to death 1 ” Thus the 
unfortunate J ulianus purchased, at the expense of his life, the pleasure 
of reigning two months. 

The death of this poor Emperor occasioned, as may well be 
supposed, the most bitter affliction to Scantilla, his wife, and to Didia 
Clara, their daughter. We have seen that at their first entrance into 
the palace they had a sort of presentiment of what was to happen, and 


1 Pompeianus had a houso at Terracina, whither ho always retired when any 
change happened at Court, or when he found it necessary to screen himself against 
whatover attempts the Emperors might make to destroy him, Pertinax offered him 
the empire, hut he excused himself on account of his great age, and a disorder of the 
eyes, which, however, was reported to be only a pretended one ; for, towards tho end 
of Commodus’s reign, finding that that tyrant had put to death the most illustrious 
of the senators, he was violently seized with the pain in his eyes, and nover appeared 
in the Senate ; hut as soon as Pertinax (whom he knew to be a wise and good prince) 
was on the throne, lie attended the Sonate as formerly, and had no further ailment. 
Again, when Pertinax was massacred his pain returned, and ho retired to Terracina, 
where he was when Julianus sent for him to offer him the empire, but his eyes 
would not permit him to accept it. This, nevertheless, would not in all probability 
have been any hindrance to him if another Pertinax had been elected. 
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that they had * “ r ified by the tragical end 

o£ this princf to their ambition and 

imprudent ad' give them leave to bury 

him in the to Emperor did not refuse 

them this request. He spared their lives, but deprived them of the 
sublime title of August, and took away from Didia Clara the patrimony 
that her father had settled upon her. Thus these two princesses, after 
enjoying for a very short time the shadow of empire, fell into their 
original obscurity. It seemed as if the highest rank in the universe 
had been lent them for two months, only that fortune might have an 
opportunity of making them feel more sensibly the weight of their 
disgrace. 



JULIA, 

WIFE OF SEVERUS, 

AND 

PLAUTILLA, 

WIFE OF CARACALLA. 


Julia, wife of Severus, was one of the Empresses who made most 
noise in the world. Her high position, gallantries, love of knowledge, 
and esteem for learned men, her troubles, and even her death, have 
made her name famous in history. Fortuno raised her from a com- 
paratively humble position to the first dignity of the world, and after- 
wards plunged her into the deepest afflictions ; so that the different 
events of which her history is composed, the sorrows, anxieties and 
vexations that she suffered, the secret annoyances that agitated her 
heart under the appearance of grandeur and amidst all the pomp and 
splendour that surrounded her, have made even a heathen confess that 
there is no rank so elevated, no prosperity so complete, as to afford 
perfect happiness upon earth. 

Julia Domna Pia was born at Emesa, a town in Phoenicia, 
daughter of Julia Soemias, and of Bnssianus, priest of the sun, which 
the Phoenicians adored under the name of Elagabalus. She had a 
sister called Julia Maesa, who by her marriage with Julius A vitus, a 
native of Apamea, had two daughters, Soemias and Mamea ; the eldest 
was mother of Avitus Bassianus, known afterwards by the name of 
Heliogabalus ; and of Mamea, who was the youngest, was born Varius 
Alexianus, who w r as afterwards ealled Alexander Severus. Julia’s 
family was not very illustrious, but the high rank to which this Syrian 
arrived made amends for any deficiency in point of descent. We shall 
see that these four women had no small share in the affairs of the 
empire, during the reigns of Severus, Caracalla, Macrinus, Heliogabalus 
and Alexander. 

J ulia was very beautiful, and by nature had the strongest inclina- 
tion to make a bad use of her charms. Everybody who saw her was 
captivated by her, many found her far from cruel, and her licentious 
life sufficiently proves that beauty and discretion are not often to be 
met with in the same person. She had a most agreeable humour and 
ample wit, but was artful , 1 malicious, and full of dissimulation, as the 
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Syrians generally are. She had a very fertile imagination, a won 
derful facility in seeing through the most difficult affairs, and so true 
a judgment that, among a variety of sentiments and opinion;, she 
seldom failed to choo c e the best , for which reason the Emperor 
Severus, who was well acquainted with Ins wife’s unerring instinct, 
consulted her upon all important occasions, and was frequently 
guided by her counsels Her judgment was very sound, she spoke 
with grace, and wrote elegantly , she was capable of managing the 
most intricate intrigues of the cabinet, so that it is generally believed 
that Caracalla bad no minister or Secretary of State who could better 
acquit himself in the duties of his office than Julia his mother did, 
as long as she managed affairs She cultivated those rare talents 
she had receded from nature by a close application to learning, 
philosophy, geometry, and all the sciences , she also spent a large 
proportion of her time 1 in the useless study of judicial ostrologr and 
loved to be m the company of sophists and other learned men whose 
conversation she much admired Happy would it have been for her 
if she had never desired any that was more dangerous , and if, whilst 
training her mind with philosophical ideas and notions, she had also 
equipped her heart with wise and useful maxims. Bnt those gra^o 
and serious occupations did not so entirely employ her thoughts as 
to prevent her finding time to gratify inclinations that were not 60 
commendable As, like the rest of her nation, she was prodigiously 
fond of sports, shows, and all those diversions that flatter the *en«cs, 
she never appeared more beautiful than upon those occasions, wi en 
she was sure to make conquests. She was always then in high spirits, 
full of life and vivacity, which could not fail to procure h*r a crowd 
of lovers, who certainly did not amuse her with philosophical topic* 
alone She was «oon as skilled m affairs of gallantry as in raoro 
senous matters, and, suffering herself to be hurried on by her «h»ir*V 
she indulged herself m liberties that dishonoured her Thu charming 
Syrian was also ns greedy of honoars ns of pleasure, and her heart 
(softened as it was with luxury) was fully as susceptible of atrbi m3 
as of any other passion, which was fostered and fortified b) tie 
hopes* of that high and brilliant fortune which her horoscope 1 a * 
promised her 

Juba was in the height of her beauty when ehe left Yhauvtva 1(1 
display her charms at Rome Whether it was that she ha l aJ, y 
particular business that obliged her to undertake that jourr*t, «r 
that, being elated with flattering hopes from her no! le extraction *»e 
did not think Emcsa a to*n important enough to afford lirr opp r '|* 
rnties of pushing her fortune, she repaired to the capital of the world, 
which she looked upon as the proper stage for her to appear * r *° 
order to advance hcr*clf, wluch she thought could the more easily l"* 
brought about there because of the frequent changes and rcrofstt^* 
that happened in that city bhe depended entirely on her bratty, ana 
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her oun slcill in managing it to the best advantage, together with the 
favourable predictions she had of her future grandeur; nor was she 
mistaken in her conjectures, for, soon after, she married Scverus, 
whose birth and family we have already taken notice of, as also of the 
offices with which Marcus Aurelius had honoured him. He was 
tribune of the people when he married Marcia, of whose family and 
country we do not find that any certain account can bo given ; nor havo 
we any proofs of either her virtue or of her husband’s affection for 
her, except this, that, after he was become Emperor, he erected statues 
in honour of her memory long after her death. Soverus had two 
daughters by her, both of whom (according to a modern author) were 
called Septimia, after their father. Wo shall see what was their 
destiny. Marcia died soon after Severus’s return from Gaul, and it 
was not long before he had thoughts of a second marriage. He had, 
for a considerable time past, had certain presages 1 of the sovereign 
authoritjL These pleasing anguries flattered his ambition very 
agreeably, and, as he was not a man to neglect anything that could 
contribute to his advancement, he looked out for a wife who might 
enter into his pretensions and assist his projects. In order to find one 
fitted for his purpose ho secretly consulted the astrologers about the 
persons who were proposed to him, and particularly whether they were 
destined to high advancement, for he had great faith in those 
fooleries and superstitions. He was told there wns a Syrian 
woman concerning whom the most skilful augurs had foretold that 
whoever married her would one day be Emperor. 

These lofty hopes and expectations Severus reckoned as the 
greatest merit in Julia, for, though her beauty was sufficient to 
captivate any heart, yet Severus laid much greater stress upon the 
extraordinary degree of power and authority he was to acquire by her 
means. The conformity there seemed to be between what was foretold 
of him and the predictions concerning Julia made him believe that 
they were marked out for each other, so that Severus’s thoughts were 
from that time devoted to bringing about this marriage, for which pur- 
pose he set his friends to work, and they met with all the success they 
could desire. Severus had a very considerable reputation at Court, 
having received from the Emperor great marks of his esteem, for, 
though he had many faults, yet he was too cunning not to conceal 
them. So Julia, looking upon him as a man who could not fail of 
preferment, accepted his proposals. Their nuptials were celebrated in 
the Temple of Venus 2 near the palace, and the Empress Faustina, who 
must needs honour the ceremony with her presence, was so obliging as 
to cause an apartment to be prepared for them in the palace. 

Amidst all his matrimonial pleasures Severus was not unmindful 
of his interests. He was persuaded that an idle, voluptuous life would 
conduct him neither to glory nor promotion, and that nothing less than 
an extraordinary reputation was oapable of raising a man to offices of 
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importance, so he was determined to lay hold of every opportunity of 
showing his talents Marcus Aurelius, who set a great value upon 
him, made him Governor of Gaul, and he behaved there with so much 
moderation that he gained a wonderful hold upon the hearts and 
affections of the people Julia, who accompanied her husband on his 
journey, 1 was brought to bed of a son at Lu "dunum (Lyons), whom 
they called Bassianus after his grandfather by the mother's side, and 
who wag afterwards surnamed Caracalla About two years after she 
bore another son at Rome, who was called Geta 

It 33 not necessary to mention here the troubles in which Rome 
wag involved after the murder of Commodus, since we have already 
treated of those matters, as also of Severus’s pretence for conducting 
to Rome the army that he commanded, and which had declared him 
Emperor As soon as they were informed of his approach, tho Senate 
(who out of complaisance to Juhanus bad declared him au enemy to 
the State, which had greatly offended him) being apprehend e that he 
would revenge the affront, were very desirous to make peace wult him, 
and endeavoured by all the means they could think of to gam hw 
goodwill A hundred of the senators went to the camp to pay him 
their respects, and congratulate him upon his arrival in the name 
of the whole body Severus declared that be was only come to 
revenge the murder of Pertinax, and as this was the honourable 
motive of his errand with which he concealed his ambition, 
he punished very rigorously all those who w-ere concerned 
m that prince’s death He ordered the Prvtonans to present them 
selves before him, not with their arms, but adorned with Uurel 
branches, in the same manner as when they assisted at the shows 
or any publio ceremony He made them believe they were to take 
the oath of Gdehty, and flattered them with fine promises The 
Prctonans, not suspecting anything, made their appearance accord 
ingly, unarmed and covered with laurel, as upon n day of rejoicing 
But they were no sooner come into tho presenco of the Emperor, who 
was seated upon a throne, than, on a signal that had l>ccn agreed 
upon, they were surrounded by tho soldiers of the nrmy, who turning 
towards them tho points of their spears and javelins, put it out of 
their power to make the least defence Then Soverua, looking ou 
them with an air of indignation, thus addressed them * I* * 
intended to chastise you in proportion to your crimes^ I should l*> 
at n loss to find out a punishment rigorous enough "iou havn not 
been ashamed to dip your hands in the blood of that venerable ol | 
man and worthv Emperor, whom it w»s your duty to hate defeede 1 
at the expense of your lives , and the empire of the world, which our 
ancestors looked upon as the greatest reward of virtue and robihtv, 
you hate most scandalously put up to auction, as a thing of *m*ii value 
But what further enhances your guilt i* that, Instead of oiamtaiotcg 
Juhanus m the supreme dignity winch you were pleased to ***» 1 * {D * 
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you have most perfidiously betrayed him. However (base and 
unworthy wretches as you are), it is not my intention to make 
you expiate by your death that of Pertinax, whom you brutally 
assassinated, but, on the other hand, I will not trust myself with 
soldiers who make nothing of perjury, and the most heinous crimes, 
whose swords are yet besmeared with the blood of their Emperor 
whom they have murdered. You shall be indebted to me for your 
lives, undeserving as you are to breathe the common air ; but that 
you may everywhere carry about you the marks of that justice 
which I owe to the memory of Pertinax, I command my faithful 
soldiers to strip you instantly of every military ornament, which 
shall not any'longer be dishonoured by you, and at the same time I 
charge you at your peril to be gone far from hence, and to suffer, in 
some distant place, the eternal shame of your infamous actions ; and 
if any of you be ever found within a hundred thousand paces of Rome, 
I swear that you shall be put to death without mercy.” This 
■order was executed on the spot. These miserable assassins were 
immediately divested of all their military insignia, and banished 
in the most ignominious manner. Severus was received in Rome 
with great demonstrations of joy. His entry was as magnificent as 
the most superb triumph. The Romans, to show their satisfaction, 
wore white robes, and crowned themselves with flowers ; the senators 
in their robes of ceremony saluted the Emperor at the gate of the 
city, and assured him of the sincerity of their vows for his prosperous 
reign. That day everything wore the look of joy and gladness, and 
nothing was to be seen in the streets but flowers, crowns of laurel, and 
fires, in which were consumed great quantities of perfumes in honour 
of the Emperor’s arrival. Nothing .was to be heard but shouts and 
acclamations. The people strove with one another who should shew 
the greatest marks of esteem and respect, and everybody was so 
desirous to see the Emperor, that prodigious numbers climbed upon 
walls and other eminences to get a sight of him and hear him speak, 
as if Fortune had presented them with something quite new, and till 
then unheard of. 

Severus went the next day to the Senate, and made a courteous 
speech, but a very artful one. He protested that he would never have 
consented to his election but in order to revenge the death of Pertinax, 
and to restore the ancient families to their former glory and splendour. 
That he would never put any senator to death except he were first 
condemned by the Senate ; that he would not encourage or listen to 
informers ; that in his manner of governing he would take Marcus 
Aurelius for a model, and that he would not only take the name of 
Pertinax, but also his character. These fair-sounding words were 
generally approved; but several of the old senators, Avho had been 
long acquainted with Severus, whispered that it would not be prudent 
to reckon too much upon the promises of an artful man, who had 
never kept his word any further than was consistent with his own 
interest. In the meantime, the Senate decreed to Severus all the 
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honours that had been bestowed on preceding Emperors ; nor was Julia 
forgotten. The Senate conferred opoa her the title of August, 
together with that of Mother of the State and also of the Armies, and 
•several others that flattery thought proper to invent Then were the 
happy predictions accomplished. She saw herself exalted to that rank 
which her 1 * 111 * 11 - r , ■ - ’ . 11 inclined to lose 

or wane &■ . * : . . ■ ■’ . osperity did not 

fail to pr : ■ 1 ; and indolence 

Intoxicated w ith her high fortune, she remembered no more by what 
steps she had climbed up to it. She treated with haughtiness, and 
oven contempt, the greatest persons in the empire, and looked upon 
herself as infinitely superior to those who a little before were 
greatly nbo\e her 

Severus greatly endeared himself to the Romans, by procuring 
immortality to Pertinav, whose memory everybody had the greatest 
respect for, also by the sports and rejoicings that followed his entry 
into Rome The marriage of the lw o princesses his daughters furnished 
li 5 m with another opportunity of diverting the people with games and 
show s One of them ho gave to Aetius, w horn he made consul, and 
the other to the consul Probus, upon whom ho would have conform! 
the goa eminent of the city, bat lie was politic enough to refuse it, for, 
the better to maho bis court to the Emperor, ho alleged that he 
regarded tho honour of being his son m law rs infinitely above what 
that oflico could procure him These nuptials were celebrated with all 
the pomp imaginable, for Soverus omitted nothing that could po»«ihly 
contribute to their magnificence, knowing liow acceptable tho«e 
sumptuous shows were to the people 

Ho heaped f.aaours upon lus two sons in law, made several verj 
useful regulations, and having settled matters m Rome, set out for t! e 
East to fight Niger, who was *o taken up with the luxuries of 
Antioch that he ncaer dreamed of war Severus’* expedition v" 1 * 
attended with all tho success he could de'ire. 1 A bloody battle was 
fought in Cilicia, where Niger's troops were defeated, ard he himself 
was forced to flee with precipitation , hut that did not save him, fo- 
lie was wounded near Cyncus, b\ some of Severus’* people, and was 
found half dead in a bog In this condition he was brought before tr* 
conqueror, who immediately ordered his head to be struck off ana 
sent to Rome 

The Emperor made a scry cruel use of his victory, forjie pot to 
death most of the senators who had taken the part of Niger, art! 
banished tho rest. He punished rigorously those town? that 1 »'* 
nffonlcd him «n_s assistance, or al own him any affection Ilj cantina 
(now Constantinople) felt the fury of the pointers and the re^ntr-eut 
of Severus , anti Emesa would have expen>**ic**d the teml fe effect* 
bis indignation if the Empress Julia had net stood the gap, 
soli ci let 1 pardon for her country. He cat setl Niger’s wife * n 
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children to be put to death, and by this extreme severity made himself 
very odious ; for which reason there was hardly anybody that did not 
desire Albinus for Emperor, because of his sweet disposition. It 
is even credibly reported that, during Sever us’s stay in the 
East, many of the most illustrious senators wrote to Albinus 
and entreated him to come to Rome . 1 Severus being in- 
formed of this, conceived a mortal hatred against Albinus, and 
endeavoured to get rid of him by all manner of base and treacherous 
means ; but these only turning to his own confusion, he declared 
war against him without further ceremony, being persuaded thereto 
by Julia. This princess, perceiving that Albinus was much more 
beloved than Severus, and that the number of his well-wishers would 
prodigiously increase if he had time to make friends and the neces- 
sary preparations, induced her husband to break with him and march 
against him. She met with no great difficulty in making the 
Emperor (over whom she had acquired an absolute power) do what- 
ever she had a mind to. At the first sign of the war nothing was 
to be seen in the empire but troubles, cabals, and factions. Foreign 
princes, distant towns, and even the senators espoused the interests, 
some of Albinus and others of Severus ; so that the people, being 
fatigued with these disputes, which exhausted both their blood and 
treasure, declared openly that they were quite weary of them. Besides 
this, there happened a sort of prodigy that filled people’s minds with 
fear and superstition ; 2 a kind of fire appeared in the air, so bright 
and flaming, that they were afraid the city was going to be reduced 
to ashes. But soon after, they were agreeably relieved from this 
apprehension, when they perceived a small shower like dew falling, 
which seemed white like silver. In fact, some having taken it in 
their heads to wash pieces of brass with this water, it gave them the 
colour of silver ; but this whiteness disappeared in a little time, and 
the pieces remained brass as before. 

The issue of this war was not favourable to Albinus ; he was 
beaten near Lugdunum, and his defeat secured the empire to 
Severus. Never was a conqueror more brutally cruel ; he cut 
off Albinus’s head and sent it to Rome ; he put to death the 
wife and children of his enemy, and fell with unparalleled cruelty 
upon all his adherents, and after having shed their blood confiscated 
their estates. Eis revenge extended afterwards to Rome, where he 
caused the strictest search to be made after all those of Albinus’s 
party, and under pretence of punishing them, he seized upon 
their possessions, and filled his coffers with their riches. Nothing 
took place in the city but accusations, executions, and funerals. 
The noblest of the senators- — men who had been consuls and 
Roman knights — forfeited, for supposed crimes, not only their 
lives, -but also their fortunes, which Severus immediately took 
possession of, for his covetousness was equal to his cruelty. Never 
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had there been an Emperor so greedy of money The vast treasures 
that he heaped up only served to whet his appetite, and make him 
still desire more He exacted with the utmost seventy the usual 
taxes, and invented new ones, for fear, said he of some unforeseen 
accident, thus making his insatiable covetousness pass for wi«e pro* 
caution so that his thirst after money was as fatal to Rome as the 
most cruel war 

It is astonishing that a pnnce of such a temper and so inflexible 
in his resentment should be so insensible to his wife’s gallantries, who 
indulged without reserve those appetites that highly dishonoured both 
the Emperor and herself , for Severus could not be ignorant jlnt the 
Empress did not scruple to abandon herself to her shameful pleasure*, 
which were known to all Severus, however, so cruel to all the rest of 
the world, earned bis complaisance for her to such a degree that he 
appeared ignorant of those prostitutions which he ought to hue 
chastised She was so artful that, by her insinuating and well tuned 
caresses, she could calm him in the midst of jus fury, and manage him 


should bo discovered, as indeed it happened , for, m spite ot certain 
knowledge he had that his wife was privy to tbo plot, ho showed her 
the greatest marks of kindness and affection, and treated her as if shfl 
bad been the best wife in the world This appeared upon the follow 
mg occasion Severus, being one day bo very desirous to know who 
was to succeed him that it made a strong impression on his mind, 
dreamed that a person called Antoninus would reign after him , and 
so, taking it for granted that this wa3 an infallible prediction ho 
brought his son Bassianu*, who was his favourite, into the camp and 
gave him 1 the name of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in the presence of 
all tlio legions 

Julia, who loved Geta, the younger of her two sons, much noro 
than Basstanus, the elder, represented to him that by having 
Bassianus only the surname of Antoninus, which was a presage of th« 
empire, he seemed to exclude Jus second son from that dignity 
Severus, finding that the Empress was desirous that Geta should have 
the same Uhance as his bro her, was unable to rrfu«o her that •»*'«** 
tion, and though the dream onty called upon one Antoninus to t* 
I'rapcror, Juba's will prevailed over that of the gods, so great was the 
Emperor’s complaisance for her He did not carry it so far In rfg** 1 
to his sister She had quitted Lepti\ tlio place of her birth and carro 
to Rome, bringing with her aeon that she had The Graft***®* 
her nil possible honour and respect, for her living so nrarly relst/sl 0 
tbo Emperor procured her the homage of all people of quality am* 4 1 
tmetion , hut all tins was to !>o attributed to courtesy and politene**. 
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not to her merit, for her coarse and rustic air, together with her not, 
being able to express herself in Latin except in a ridiculous manner, 
instead of bespeaking the favour of tho people, had a contrary effect, 
and furnished sufficient matter for raillery and laughter. Sevcrus, who 
saw nothing agreeable in his sister, was ashamed of her, and nnnoyed 
at her arrival, for which reason he made them some presents and sent 
them both back again to Leptis. 

About tho same time M:esa, sister to the Empress, also arrived at 
Rome, and brought thither her two daughters, Soemins and Mamea. 
They met with a kinder reception and more courteous treatment than 
the Emperor’s sister, and, to tell the truth, they were of quite different 
characters . 1 Ma’sa was a lady of infinite merit, prudent and virtuous 
beyond the reach of calumny — of a genius capable of penetrating the 
most intricate sciences. Never was there a woman who bolter under- 
stood the practice or constitution, as one may say, of the Court. She 
was as skilful at concealing her own sentiments as at penetrating those 
of others, and knew how to make all events turn to her advantage. 
It was evident that the elevation of Heliognbalus, and afterwards of 
Alexander, her grandsons, to the throne, was due to her policy and 
courage. She acquired in Sevcrus’s Court such experience in politics 
as stood her in good stead afterwards. She lived in the strictest 
intimacy and friendship with Julia, very cunningly shutting her eyes 
against the notorious irregularities of her sister, while she carefully 
avoided making herself disagreeable by reproaches and remonstrances, 
which never fail to give offence. She always showed the greatest 
deference and respect to Severus, for which reason ho wns very fond 
of her, and so complaisant that she could do almost what she pleased 
with him, and as she was extremely clever at foreseeing events long 
before they happened, she employed her great influence and favour 
with the Emperor to amass great sums of money, which she knew 
would one day do her good service. 

Msesa was a widow when she quitted Syria for Rome ; she 
brought up her daughters in the maxims of the Court, and took caro 
to instil into their minds the principles of her own policy. Her endea- 
vours were not thrown away, for we shall see in the sequel that they 
knew how to make the most of their mother’s lessons. These prin- 
cesses did not always remain at Rome ; they accompanied the Empress 
in all Severus’s journeys, who was frequently at war with barbarous 
nations, being desirous to signalise himself by exploits less odious 
than those he had performed against his fellow-citizens. His arms 
were genei’ally successful, but the town of Atra in Arabia put a stop 
to his progress, for, after he had made inconceivable efforts to take 
it, he was to bis disgrace obliged to raise the siege. He there had the 
mortification of seeing a considerable part of his army perish and his 
laurels withered by a turn of fortune which grieved him beyond 
measure. 
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had there been an Emperor so greedy of money The vast treasures 
that he heaped up only served to whet his appetite, and make him 
still desire more He exacted with the utmost seventy the usual 
taxes, and invented new ones, for fear, said he, of some unforeseen 
accident, thus making his insatiable covetousness pass for \ri«e pre- 
caution so that his thirst after money was as fatal to Home as the 
most cruel war 

It is astonishing that a pnnce of such a temper and so inflexible 
in his resentment should be so - *■* * *- — * ’ - M - ♦*• “<= 
indulged without reserve those 
the Emperor and herself, for 

Empress did not scruple to abandon herself to her shameful pleasure®, 
which were known to all Severus, however, so cruel to all the rest of 
the world, earned his complaisance for her to such a degree that he 
appeared ignorant of those prostitutions which he ought to have 
chastised She was so artful that, by her insinuating and well tuned 
caresses she could calm him in the midst of his fury, and manage bun 
as she thought proper In fact, she was so confident of the power she 
had over him that, if some historians are to be credited, she wa* not 
afraid of entering into a conspiracy against him, being well assured that 
she would be able to extnente herself from the consequences in case it 
should be discovered, as indeed it happened , for, in spite of certain 
knowledge he bad that his wife was privy to the plot, lie showed her 
the greatest marks of kindness and affection, and treated h eras if ah® 
had been the best wife in the world This appeared upon the follow 
ing occasion Severus, being one day so \ery desirous to know who 
was to succeed him that it made a strong impression on hi® in mu, 
dreamed that a person called Antoninus would reign after him , and 
so, taking it for granted that this was an infallible prediction bo 
brought his son Bassianus, who was hi9 favourite, into the camp and 
gave him 1 the name of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in the prerence of 
all the legions 

Julia, who loved Geta, the younger of her two sons, much more 
than Bassianus, the elder, represented to him that by basing 
Bassianus only the surname of Antoninus, which was a presag** of tim 
empire, he seemed to exclude his second son from that dignity 
Severus, finding that the Empress was desirous that Gets th&aw 
the same chance as his brother, was unable to refuse her that *atnf*e 
tion, and though the dream onl> called upon one Antoninus to w 
Emperor, Julia’s will prevailed over that of the gods, ro great wa* » 
Emperor’s complaisance for her Ho did not carry it so far in reg" 1 1 
to his sister She had quitted Leptia, the place of her birth, and 
to Rome, bringing with her a son that she had The Ccurt elo* 
her all possible honour and respect, for her l**wg so nearly relst 
the Emperor procured her the homage of ait people of quality 
tinction , but nil tins was to bo attributed to courtesy and P rt * ltr 
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not to her merit, for her coarse and rustic air, together with her not 
being able to express herself in Latin except in a ridiculous manner, 
instead of bespeaking the favour of the people, had a contrary effect, 
and furnished sufficient matter for raillery and laughter. Severus, who 
saw nothing agreeable in his sister, was ashamed of her, and annoyed 
at her arrival, for which reason he made them some presents and sent 
them both back again to Leptis. 

About the same time Maesa, sister to the Empress, also arrived at 
Rome, and brought thither her two daughters, Soemias and Mamea. 
They met with a kinder reception and more courteous treatment than 
the Emperor’s sister, and, to tell the truth, they were of quite different 
characters . 1 Maesa was a lady of infinite merit, prudent and virtuous 
beyond the reach of calumny — of a genius capable of penetrating the 
most intricate sciences. Never was there a woman who better under- 
stood the practice or constitution, as one may say, of the Court. She 
was as skilful at concealing her own sentiments as at penetrating those 
of others, and knew how to make all events turn to her advantage. 
It was evident that the elevation of Heliogabalus, and afterwards of 
Alexander, her grandsons, to the throne, was due to her policy and 
courage. She acquired in Severus’s Court such experience in politics 
as stood her in good stead afterwards. She lived in the strictest 
intimacy and friendship with Julia, vei’y cunningly shutting her eyes 
against the notorious irregularities of her sister, while she carefully 
avoided making herself disagreeable by reproaches and remonstrances, 
which never fail to give offence. She always showed the greatest 
deference and respect to Severus,' for which reason he was very fond 
of her, and so complaisant that she could do almost what she pleased 
with him, and as she was extremely clever at foreseeing events long 
before they happened, she employed her great influence and favour 
with the Emperor to amass great sums of money, which she knew 
would one day do her good service. 

Mass a was a widow Avhen she quitted Syria for Rome ; she 
brought up her daughters in the maxims of the Court, and took care 
to instil into their minds the principles of her own policy. Her endea- 
vours were not thrown away, for we shall see in the sequel that they 
knew how to make the most of their mother’s lessons. These prin- 
cesses did not always remain at Rome ; they accompanied the Empress 
in all Severus’s journeys, who was frequently at war with bai’barous 
nations, being desirous to signalise himself by exploits less odious 
than those he had performed against his fellow-citizens. His arms 
were generally successful, but the town of Atra in Arabia put a stop 
to his progress, for, after he had made inconceivable efforts to take 
it, he was to his disgrace obliged to raise the siege. He there had the 
mortification of seeing a considerable part of his army perish and his 
laurels withered by a turn of fortune which grieved him beyond 
measure. 
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had there been an Emperor so greedy of money The vast treasures 
that he heaped up only served to whet his appetite, and make him 
etill desire more He exacted with the utmost seventy the usual 
taxes, and invented new ones, for fear, said he of some unforeseen 
accident, thus making his insatiable covetousness pass for \n*e pre- 
caution so that his thirst after money was as fatal to Rome as tho 
most cruel war 

It is astonishing that a pnnce of such a temper and so inflexible 
in his resentment should be bo insensible to bis wife's gallantries who 
indulged without reserve those appetites that highly dishonoured both 
the Emperor and herself, for Severus could not be ignorant Jhat the 
Empress did not scruple to abandon herself to her phameful pleasure*, 
which were known to all Severus, however, go cruel to all the rest of 
the world, earned his complaisance for her to such a degree that he 
appeared ignorant of those prostitutions which he ought to have 
chastised She was so artful that, by her insinuating and well tuned 
caresses, she could calm him in the midst of his fury, and manage him 
as she thought proper In fact, she was so confident of the power she 
had over hitn that, if some historians are to be credited, sho was not 
afraid of entering into a conspiracy against him, being well assured that 
she would be able to extricate herself from the consequences in ease H 
should be discovered, as indeed it happened , for, in spite of Certain 
knowledge lie had that bis wife was pnvy to the plot, ho showed her 
the greatest marks of kindness and affection, and treated her as if sho 
had been the best wife m the world This appeared upon the follow 
mg occasion Severus, being one day so \ery desirous to know who 
was to succeed him that it made a strong impression on his mind 
dreamed that n person called Antoninus would reign after him , and 
so, taking it for granted that this was an infallible prediction he 
brought his son Bassianus, who was his favourite, into the camp anu 
gave him 1 the name of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, m the pree^o of 
all the legions 

Julia, who loved Qeta, tho younger of her two sons, much more 
tbnn Bassianus, the elder, represented to him that by having ;i»e n 
Bassianus only the surname of Antoninus, which w'as a presage of trie 
empire, he seemed to excludo His second son from that dignity 
Severus, finding that the Empress was desirous that Geta should f tre 
tho same chance as his brother, was unable to refuse her that satufsc 
Uon, and though tho dream only called upon one Antoninus to *"* 
Emperor, Julia’s will prevailed over that of tho gods ro great th? 
Emperor’s complaisance for her Ho did not carry U *o far in 
to Ins sister Sho had quitted Ltptis, the place of her birth, * n ‘* can* 
to Romo, bringing with her a son that she had The (Xurt ** 
her all possible honour and respect, for her being *<> nearly ** **' 
the Emperor procured her the homage of all people of quality and « * 
Unction , but all this was to bo attributed to courtesv and pen '■rw* 
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not to her merit, for her coarse and rustic air, together with her not 
being able to express herself in Latin except in a ridiculous manner, 
instead of bespeaking the favour of the people, had a contrary effect, 
and furnished sufficient matter for raillery and laughter. Severus, who 
saw nothing agreeable in his sister, was ashamed of her, and annoyed 
at her arrival, for which reason he made them some presents and sent 
them both back again to Leptis. 

About the same time Mrcsa, sister to the Empress, also arrived at 
Rome, and brought thither her two daughters, Soemias and Mamea. 
They met with a kinder reception and more courteous treatment than 
the Emperor’s sister, and, to tell the truth, they were of quite different 
characters . 1 Miesa was a lady of infinite merit, prudent and virtuous 
beyond the reach of calumny — of a genius capable of penetrating the 
most intricate sciences. Never was there a woman who better under- 
stood the practice or constitution, as one may say, of the Court. She 
was as skilful at concealing her own sentiments as at penetrating those 
of others, and knew how to make all events turn to her advantage. 
It was evident that the elevation of Heliogabalus, and afterwards of 
Alexander, her grandsons, to the throne, was due to her policy and 
courage. She acquired in Severus’s Court such experience in politics 
as stood her in good stead afterwards. She lived in the strictest 
intimacy and friendship with Julia, very cunningly shutting her eyes 
against the notorious irregularities of her sister, while she carefully 
avoided making herself disagreeable by reproaches and remonstrances, 
which never fail to give offence. She always showed the greatest 
deference and respect to Severus,' for which reason he was very fond 
of her, and so complaisant that she could do almost what she pleased 
with him, and as she was extremely clever at foreseeing events long 
before they happened, she employed her great influence and favour 
with the Emperor to amass great sums of money, which she knew 
would one day do her good service. 

Msesa was a widow when she quitted Syria for Rome ; she 
brought up her daughters in the maxims of the Court, and took care 
to instil into their minds the principles of her own policy. Her endea- 
vours were not thrown away, for we shall see in the sequel that they 
knew how to make the most of their mother’s lessons. These prin- 
cesses did not always remain at Rome ; they accompanied the Empress 
in all Severus’s journeys, who was frequently at war with barbarous 
nations, being desirous to signalise himself by exploits less odious 
than those he had performed against his fellow-citizens. His arms 
were generally successful, but the town of Atra in Arabia put a stop 
to his progress, for, after he had made inconceivable efforts to take 
it, he was to his disgrace obliged to raise the siege. He there had the 
mortification of seeing a considerable part of his army perish and his 
laurels withered by a turn of fortune which grieved him beyond 
measure. 
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This put him into so ill a humour that Crispus, tribune of hn 
guards, fell a victim to his rage upon this occasiou, and forfeited hit 
life for having repeated some verges that 'eeroed to reproach the 
Emperor with the blood of so many soldiers and brave officers whom 
he had sacrificed to his caprice and ambition, especially by hu 
obstinacy m attempting to take Atra 

We shall not trouble ourselves to follow Severus in all his voyage* 
and travels to the East and into Britain, but will rather examine and 
give an account of what took place in lus own family, about which ho 
seemed so indifferent himself While lie, being burned aw a) by Ini 
ambition, was taken up in pursuing lus Fastern conquests, Ini wife 
Julia was dishonouring him by her prostitutions, and his children by 
her debaucheries , being at last informed of this, ho resol red to make 
their education the principal object of Ins care Caracalh was tl cn 
hut fourteen years of age, and his brother tome years younger The 
Emperor took them, and their mothet with them, into the East, to 
•wean thorn if possible from the pleasures of Rome, and to got them 
out of tho way of being corrupted by those insidious and dangerous 
flatterers who never fail to make a fatal impression upon young and 
tender minds But, by the bloody executions which ho earned out 
daily, he rather gwo them lessons and examples of cruelty, which 
operated but too strongly upon Garacalla, who was bj nature inclined 
to that as well as all other v ices Tho viciousnc«s of Ins temper dt 1 
not, however, appear while ho was a child , on the contrary, he seemed 
to be very affable, good natured, and inclined to good actions, whtch 
perhaps might have been due to his having been educated 1>J 
Proculus, who professed tho Christian religion, and was grvatly 
esteemed by Severus But flattery, pltasures, and bad exam 
pies feoon got the better of Proculus’s endeavours, and, notwjth 
standing all the care and trouble ho took to m«piro him with noble 
inclinations, he had no other sentiments than such as were deprived 
and vitiated Geta’s education, on tho contrary, was more powerful 
than nature, 1 for in hts childhood he exhibited something very ru 
Mid indocile m lus manner, and was much inclined to sensuality «**“ 
cov eteousness, but all Ins failings vanished as ho grow riper if* 
became humane polite, and accomplished, free, and easy of acres* 
intertained kn frauds cheerfully and agreeif fy, the tiof lies with 
affability, and men of learning with greit marks of esteem Upon 
all occasions he gave proofs of lus mild and gentle disposition an ► 
when ho was but ten years old he interceded with In* father, a* 
ns ho povtbly could, on behalf of tho*e who ha 1 taken }srt wvh 
huger and Albinu*, being always inclined to commiserate th* uworW 
natc J-rom the difference of temper in these two 1 rollers \ rtandw 
that antipathy they always had to rich other, one aflV* t* 1 to l* *’“* 
what the other approved, and tho*e whom Get* loved tn<* ® ^ f T** 
*ure to hste lie flatterer* that were about them nude ft thef' 
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Though Severus wa3 very jealous of his authority, jet he could 
tolerate that this insolent and overgrown favourite should assume so 
extraordinary a degree of power, and was so infatuated with him 
that ho was desirous to have him for his successor, 1 to it becamo 
a common saying th it the shy would fall sooner than that Sevcrus 
could ever be unkind to Plautianus Julia, for her part, could not 
bear that Plautianus should enjoy this monstrous and excessive 
power, for, accustomed as she was to treat people of the highest rank, 
and distinction in the empire with haughtiness, it was intolerable 
to her to yield to one so infinitely beneath her, and to seo a man 
who had risen from nothing dispose of everything according to his 
absolute will and pleasure She did not fail to put in practice all her 
art to undermine htui, if possible, but in vain Plautiauus — who did 
not love the Empress because ho knew she hated lum — parried her 
strokes and turned them against herself, for, as he knew hu own 
strength, he undertook to accuse Julia of all her intrigues, and had 
the boldness to assure the Emperor that ho could prove his assertion 
Severus very carefully suffered his favounto to attack the Empress's 
honour by these accusations, and was a quiet spectator of hi3 indolence, 
without endeavouring to silence him It is not unlikely that ho was 
very glad of Julia being thus mortified, and secretly rojoiced at her 
suffering from Plautianus tho reproaches sho so justly deserved, and 
winch he had not courago to address to her himself lio that a* it 
may, Julia had the vexation to sen that the Liuperor sacrificed her to 
Plautianus* rovengt, and found hy experience tint nothing was to bo 
got by contending with a favourite who was so firmly rooted in tho 
Emperor’s affections From that time she cca-sod to gtvo herself any 
■•oublo about State offnrs, and devoted herself solely to tho study of 
j, so that, instead of those flattering courtiers with whom 
sho used to bo surrounded, she admitted nono but sophists and kanitd 
men, and passed her time in dispuuug with them, more for amustmeut 
and to dissipate her voxatiou than to display her knowledge, though 
few had a greater share of it, Among tho philosophers vyfio liad frvo 
access to her, nono was more remarkablo than Plulostratus Ho wju 
a professor of rhetoric, and had puHuhcd a famous book entitled 
“The Lives of tho Sophists," which ho dedicated to tho Emperor 
Severus Julia honoured him with fur particular esteem, nudo lum 
her secretary, and cn„* 0 id him t> write tho life of ApoIIoum*, for t f i i 
Empress, having read tho history of that celebrated magician, whkh 
Datnis, a great fnend of tho impostor, had composed, and not thinking 
it done as correctly as it should be, entreated Phllos’ratu* to 
undertake it. 

Plautianus * triumph over Julia could not but add „ really to ui* 
pndo and insolence, for, meeting with no obstacles in his and 
having undoubted proof of tie absolute power ho liad acajircd o*et 
tho Emperor, ho carried hu views further » .ill, ami imagined there was 
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nothing he might not attempt. Then it was that he threw off entirely 
the mask, and appeared in his proper colours. He gave himself up to 
the most iufamous vices, even such as were contrary to nature 3 aud at 
the same time that he indulged himself in all sorts of abominations he 
took it into his head to be excessively jealous of his wife, and could 
not endure that she should take the most innocent liberties. In his 
own family he was severe and tyrannical, prohibiting every diversion 
or amusement, and carried his ill-nature to his wife so far as not to 
permit her to pay the visits that courtesy required, nor so much as to 
speak to the Emperor or Empress. 

About that time a comet happened to appear which caused great 
speculation, as the most trifling thing did among the superstitious 
heathens. People would needs have this to be a prodigy that fore- 
, told some great event, but few imagined that the ruin of Plautianus 
was threatened 3 for the Emperor himself acknowledged that he did not 
believe it was possible he could ever be prevailed upon to hurt him. 
Plautianus was not ignorant of this : he knew his own power, and 
made a very bad use of it 3 for being intoxicated with his ambition, he 
thought of nothing but how to raise himself still higher, and humble 
everybody else. The more favours the Emperor granted him, the more 
he asked, but he worked only for himself, and did nob think it neces- 
sary to make friends. One seldom meets with generosity in upstarts 
of this kind, their extraction and their sentiments being generally of 
a piece, while everything in them shows the baseness of their origin. 
Plautianus, amidst all his grandeur, could not help reflecting very often 
upon the obscurity of his own birth, not by way of becoming more 
humble and modest, but in order to obliterate it by some splendid 
alliance. There was no lack of illustrious families in Rome, but none 
of them were great enough for his vanity, nor seemed fitted to carry 
into execution his exalted schemes. None less than members of the 
Imperial family were sufficient for his purpose 3 for, feeding his imagi- 
nation upon the most flattering and pleasing hopes, he did not doubt 
but his fortune would -be so firmly established, if a great match of that 
sort could be brought about, that he would not only have nothing to 
apprehend in regard to his present grandeur and power, but would 
have opportunities of carrying out even loftier designs. 

This ambitious scheme being thus decided upon, he only waited 
for a proper time to propose it to the Emperor, intending, as soon as 
he could conveniently do so, to recommend his daughter Plautilla to be 
married to Caracalla the Emperor’s son. Severus himself furnished 
him with an opportunity 3 for, having resolved to procure a wife for 
his son, as we have observed, he communicated his desire to his favour- 
ite Plautianus, who did not fail to make use of all his power and 
interest to persuade the Emperor to approve of the above-mentioned 
match. The Emperor, who was unable to refuse him anything 
he asked, consented immediately, and informed Caracalla of this 
resolution. 
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Though Severus was very jealous of h;s authority, yet he could 
tolerate that tins insolent and overgrown favourite should assume to 
extraordinary a degree of power, and was so infatuated with him 
that he was desirous to have him for his successor so it became 
a common saying th it the shy would fall Booner than that Sovcrus 
could ever bo unhind to Plautianus Julu, for her part could not 
bear that Plautxanus should enjoy tins monstrous and excessive 
power, for, accustomed as she was to treat people of the highest rauh 
and distinction in the empire with haughtiness, it was intolerable 
to her to yield to one so infinitely beneath her, and to see a man 
who had risen from nothing dispose of everything according to his 
absolute will and pleasure fcsho did not fad to put m practico all her 
art to undermine lum, if possible, but in vain Plautianus — who did 
not love the Empress, because ho know she hated him — parried her 
strokes and turned them against herself, for, as ho knew bu own 
strength, he undertook to accuse Julia of all her intrigues, and had 
the boldness to assuro the Emperor that ho could proiu Ins assertion 
Severus very carefully suffered his favourite w attack the Empress a 
honour by these accusations, and was a quiet spectator of Ins insolence, 
without endeavouring to silence lum It is not unlikely that ho wu 
very glad of Julia being thus mortified, and secretly rejoiced at her 
suffering from PlauUanus the reproaches she so justly deserved, and 
winch he had not courago to address to her himself Bo that as it 
may, Julia had the vexation to see that the Emperor saenficod her to 
Plautianuss revenge, and found by expencnco that nothing was to be 
got by coatcudiug with a favourite w ho w as so firmly rooted ui the 
Emperor’s affections From that time she ceased to givo herself any 
*i about State affnrs, and devoted herself solely to tho study of 
ophy, so that, instead of those tlattcnug courtiers with whom 
aim used to bo surrounded, she admitted nono but sophuts and learned 
men, and passed her time in disputing with them, morn for amuurnr it 
and to difrMpalo her vexation than to display her knowledge, thou„U 
few had a greater share of it. Amoug tho philosophers who Iiari free 
access to her, nono was more remarkable than PlnloMratui Ho was 
a professor of rhetoric, and had put lushed a famous book entitled 
“The Lives of the Sophists," which ho dedicated to tho Emperor 
fjoverus Julia honoured lutu with her particular esteem, roaito hmi 
her secretary, and <.Us»gvd lum to wnu tho hfo of Apollonius, for tho 
Empress, having read tho history of that celebrated magician, which 
Earnis, a „rcat fnend of tho impostor, had compO--<cd, and not thinking 
It dona as correctly as it snoutd be, entreated Philo* trains W 
undertake it, 

PUutianus * iriumjdi over Juba could not but add greatly to In* 
prulo and insolence, for, meeting with no obstacle* la hU way, and 
having undoubted proof of tho abioluto power he lad aciutroi over 
tho Emperor, bo earned hw view* furtl cr sull.aud Imagined lb*ra *** 
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nothing he might not attempt. Then it was that he threw off entirely 
the mask, and appeared in his proper colours. He gave himself up to 
the most infamous vices, even such as were contrary to nature ; and at 
the same time that he indulged himself in all sorts of abominations ho 
took it into his head to be excessively jealous of his. wife, and could 
not endure that she should take the most innocent liberties. In his 
own family he was severe and tyrannical, prohibiting every diversion 
or amusement, and carried his ill-nature to his wife so far as not to 
permit her to pay the visits that courtesy required, nor so much as to 
speak to the Emperor or Empress. 

About that time a comet happened to appear which caused great 
speculation, as the most trifling thing did among the superstitious 
heathens. People would needs have this to be a prodigy that fore- 
told some great event, but few imagined that the ruin of Plautianus 
was threatened j for the Emperor himself acknowledged that he did not 
believe it was possible he could ever be prevailed upon to hurt him. 
Plautianus was not ignorant of this : he knew his own power, and 
made a very bad use of it ; for being intoxicated with his ambition, he 
thought of nothing but how to raise himself still higher, and humble 
everybody else. The more favours the Emperor granted him, the more 
he asked, but he worked only for himself, and did not think it neces- 
sary to make friends. One seldom meets with generosity in upstarts 
of this kind, their extraction and their sentiments being generally of 
a piece, while everything in them shows the baseness of their origin. 
Plautianus, amidst all his grandeur, could not help reflecting very of len 
upon the obscurity of his own birth, not by way of becoming more 
humble and modest, but in order to obliterate it by some splendid 
alliance. There was no lack of illustrious families in Rome, but none 
of them were great enough for his vanity, nor seemed fitted to carry 
into execution his exalted schemes. None less than members of the 
Imperial family were sufficient for his purpose ; for, feeding his imagi- 
nation upon the most flattering and pleasing hopes, he did not doubt 
but his fortune would -be so firmly established, if a great match of that 
sort could be brought about, that he would not only have nothing to 
apprehend in regard to his present grandeur and power, but would 
have opportunities of carrying out even loftier designs. 

This ambitious scheme being thus decided upon, he only waited 
for a proper time to propose it to the Emperor, intending, as soon as 
he could conveniently do so, to recommend his daughter Plautilla to be 
married to Caracalla the Emperor’s son. Severus himself furnished 
him with an opportunity ; for, having resolved to procure a wife for 
his son, as we have observed, he communicated his desire to his favour- 
ite Plautianus, who did not fail to make use of all his power and 
interest to persuade the Emperor to approve of the above-mentioned 
match. The Emperor, who was unable to refuse him anythin" 
he asked, consented immediately, and informed Caracalla of this 
resolution. 
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Plautilla was very handsome, 1 but not agreeable jo temper and 
manners , for, as pride and great fortune are generally inseparable, 
she had acquired a certain haughty air that was not at all pleasing, 
especially to Caracalla, who hated Plautianus and everythin" bJoug 
mg to him, because of Jus excessive power and insolent behaviour ft 
does not appear that Julia was consulted m this afFur, but in all 
probability it would not have been conformable to her inclinations, 
for it w not leasonable to suppose that she could ever have approved 
of a match between her son and the daughter of her mortal euewy, 
who bad nothing but her fortune to recommend her, while at the 
same time he had all the illustrious families of the empire to choose 
from, and im_,lit havo selected some lady to whom Plautilla could not 
be compared for beauty and meric 2 Caracalla received Ins fathers 
commands with a preteuded obedience and respect, but with a very 
grave and discontented countenance, which notwithstanding did not 
make Severus alter bis mmd, thus Caracalla became Plautiauuaa 
son in law by marrying his daughter 3 

These nuptials were celebrated at a happy conjuncture, for the 
Emperor was just returned from the East, covered with laurels which 
ho had gathered there in his successful wars against tbo Partinans, 
and bringing with him a prodigious number of captives Ills triumph 
and tho marriago of his son were a double motive for the migmflcuit 
presents that he uindo tho Praetorians and the people To these 
liberalities In, added all tho usual diversions, such as sj>ort\ runs, 
and shows Tho rejoicings lasted many days, and Plauuanui contra 
buted largely to their splendour an 1 magnificence. Ho cntcrUiucd 
tho pcoplo with sovcral wild boast shows, ami routed tho senator# 
with a most noble banquet, but it was not observed without tho 
greatest indignation, that m order to givo hu daughter a uia„nilucnt 
retinue and a melodious band of musicians, ho caused a great many 
to bo moda euuuchs on purpose, winch was a cruolty unheard of in 
Kouie* , ho further choao for that purpose the chil frttt of >crj an 
sidcroblo families, and crcn selected some married men — a novelty 
that was no less a mark of his luviluaco than of his brutal disposition 
Tho now prince** brought by way of dowry immense sums of 
money to her husband It is mi rt *1 thit t hero was enough of tt to 
havo married fifty Queens , it w vs all earned into the palacv, and the 
pcoplo passing through tho streets *aw thovj uiouitrous hcaj * of „old 
and silver, which they looked upon os spoils taken from them, and tl a 
fruits of PUuUanus a rapine and plunder 

Ah for Caracalla, no did not show, ami l»t all the o n join j,*h a 
satisfied and contented countenance, for as 1 o lud been compel c i u> 
marry Plautilla quite contrary to lus inclination*, he p!a.nly di tore cd 
that hi* heart had not been at all consulted in tho Adair, and that 1 1 * 
compliance with hi* father* will was cxtrtmrly dr»!4*tciul to 1 in, 
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guards or corrupt them, have a sufficient body of troops at his 
command, and be well assured that the army would all this time 
remain quiet spectators of the whole scene He had to form a party 
whose fidelity he could depend upon, and associate with him m this 
design people who were capable of supporting him In a word, be 
had to overthrow the whole State, which in the present condition of 
things was no easy matter to do In tbs anxiety of mind, and amidst 
the^e bitter reflections, he was so agitated between hopes and fcare 
that he was observed to be pale and trembhn.., and it was easy enough 
to read in his countenance the vexation of his heart/ ro that 
Plautianus was a prey to ternblo alarms and tlio most cruel per 
plexities 

Just at the time when Plautianus was meditating this great strobe 
Mount Vesuvius vomited an extraordinary quantity of fire, and with 
ko much noise and roaring that it was distinctly heard at Captis, 
This, according to the ideas of those superstitious times, was looked 
upon as the forerunner of some great change, and F/mtianttsV rum 
soon after verified this conjecture 

Geto, tho Emperor's brother, being scry ill, and finding bmsrlf 
near his end sent for Ins brother, and talked to him with the freedom 
of a man who, having nothing more to fenr, speaks hts mind without 
nrtifico or dt^gui^o He represented to him the great danger of print* 
Plautianus eo excess e a power, which ho might make um of against 
his benefactor , disclosed to him all the pernicious designs an I projects 
of that ambitious man , told him that in nusing his farount* to such 
a height, he was acting quite content) to hts own interests and them 
of bis family, that, by the excessive honours which lit Is l heaped 
upon him, he only spurred him on the more to grntif), if possible, 
his insatiable desire of power and riches ami, m short, convinc'd th« 
Emperor that in his conduct toward that haujit) minister, he had 
bIiowh on unpardonable stupidity and want of discretion v serm, 
who in the maw was n person of good *< nso found his 1 rmlwr’ * 
reasoning to bo eo much tho uioro solid and judicious as he had 1dm 
self made some serious reflections upon tho too extensive autbonts 
he had suffered Plautianus to a«sume by degrees lie was disposed 
at tho great number of statues which he find observed to Ihj erected 
at Romo and in the pro' mces in honour of Ins favourite “ * > i * of 
which were placed among tho<(5 of the Emperor* family an I iirairst 
relations, as if bo had Uui their equal Ironi that time I r revived 
to humblo him, and thow him leas regard than he hid 1 itherto door 
Tins coldness of the Emperor had a *p*edy effort u|*m tf * j rea f 
and surly minister Ho became famewhat more traemHe bit was 
not at all discouraged, not doubting but f « *bmi!d *oon find the way 
back to bis master* afllctmns He JooVed upon this altervti n In 
the Emperor's behsvicur as due lu Mtm 111 tarn done Iw tv 
CamcxJl*. who, he knew, had frequently m» 1* ! is gr»i V ir, rt • « 
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and authority, the subject of conversation with his father, and took 
every opportunity of setting the Emperor against him. Plautianus, 
on the other hand, strictly observed the conduct of his son-in-law, 
and kept a sort of register of all he did, which he reported to the 
Emperor, and did not fail to put the worst construction upon every- 
thing, without considering that, by endeavouring to hurt the prince, 
he only hastened his own destruction ; for Caracalla, who was 
informed of all this, hated him so much the more, and laboured the 
more zealously to compass his ruin. 

Plautianus made no question but his death was the aim of 
Caracalla, and the object of all his intrigues. The prince’s hatred 
of him was too obvious to leave any room for uncertainty, and this 
caused him the greatest apprehension ; for, whatever friendship the 
Emperor had hitherto shown him, he could not flatter himself with 
the hopes of its continuing, especially since he now no longer 
received those tokens of it which the Emperor had been always so 
lavish of with regard to him. On the contrary, he could not but 
look upon this change in the Emperor’s behaviour as the beginning 
of his disgrace, and the forerunner of his misfortunes. The affliction 
of his daughter, together with her husband’s threats, with which 
she had just acquainted him, greatly augmented his fears ; every- 
thing, in short, gave him warning of his danger, and showed him 
plainly that he was on the brink of destruction. Full of these melan- 
choly thoughts, he considered what measures to take, and how he should 
avoid his impending ruin ; but the means he had recourse to had an 
effect quite opposite to what he intended, and proved fatal to him, for, 
having determined to massacre the Emperor and the prince, he went 
to work the wrong way, and so fell a victim to his ill-concerted scheme. 
In order to perpetrate this horrid crime, he addressed himself to 
Saturninus, a centurion in the Prcetorian Guards, who upon every 
occasion had shown a particular devotion to his interests. He sent 
for him one evening into his chamber, and, having caused everybody 
to retire, “ It is now time,” said he , 1 55 that you should give me the 
strongest proof of that zeal and friendship you have always professed 
for me, and that you should receive such a substantial token of my 
gratitude as shall be proportionate to the important service I expect 
from your affection. It is in your power to raise me to the throne, 
or, rather, you have an opportunity of sharing the sovereign power 
with me. In labouring to advance my fortune you promote your own. 
It is a question of depriving Severus of the throne, and of getting rid 
of Caracalla, who is ready to ascend it. Ho not let this proposal 
terrify you ; the enterprise, no doubt, appears difficult, but when it is 
maturely considered it will be found to be not only practicable, but 
easy. You know that nobody is permitted to enter the Emperor’s 
chamber but the officer of the guard, and it happens very opportunely 
that you are in waiting. There is no difficulty in the matter, for you. 
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have nothing to do but to make use of your privilege , you have free 
access to the Emperor’s room, and also to that of Carucalla , you may 
plunge your dagger into them both aw thou t meeting with the Wt 
obstacle I need not tell you that there is not a moment to be lost, for 
we can never have a better opportunity Go directly to tho palace, as 
if you had some affair of importance to communicate to the Emperor 
from roe, and despatch both him and his aon This generous action 
will exalt you to the post I now hold, for if you share with mo th« 
danger of this undertaking, it is but reasonable that you should divide 
the spoils with me But I must at the same ttmo inform you that of 
necessity you mint decide upon one or other of thcso two things you 
must either prepare to take away the Emperor’s life or to lose your 
own , for, in short, my interest absolutely requires that I should not 
leave you in a condition to abuse the confidence I place m yon, by 
revealing the important secret I hn\ e now confidod to you " 

This discourse filled baturmnus with horror , hut ns ho was 
extremely cunning, ho did not appear to hesitate a moment between 
his duty to Severus and the magnificent rewards that PJautimus 
offered him He was continced that, if lie showed any scruple®, 
Plautianus would think nothing of putting him to death, even by 
accusing him of the sery crime which ho refused to commit, he 
accordingly pretended to enter \cry readily into tins project, bogged 
Plautianus to gne him instructions in writing, ard, in order to 
convince him that he looked upon tho affair ns settled, he prostrated 
himself before him, and saluted him ns rmprror This n fiord td 
Plautianus infinite delight ho was rejoiced at basing found a man j*<> 
well fitted for lus purpose, ami gasc him th* writing he desired, 
without reflecting that, m case his enterprise should not succeed, ho 
was leasing in batuminus’s hands a decline am! incontestable proof 
of his crime, but he was so blinded with his ambition that he diil not 
consider the fatal con«equcnces lus imprudence rri^ht be attended 
with He, therefore, immediately dismi*®cd Sitummus and chargid 
him, as soon as he had massacred the Emperor and Ins eon, to inform 
him without delay, that ho might lo«e no tune in setting the paUco 
liefore tho Emperor’s do tih should lie know n 
Watiera being thus arranged, Sataramus hastened to the palter 
with tho order Plautianus had given him, but fully determined to 
make a \ery different u«c of it from what the minister intended He 
*ent the 1-mperorword that ho had a Mxntof the greatest eon*eqi.ct>rf 
to impart to him, and being immediately admitted into hi* dnwW, 

‘ I am sent by Plautianus’ wud he, with tears tn lu« ryes, •' to^Mll 
sou , but, contrary to lus intentions, I come to save your life Your 
labourite, 1 aung most ungratefully resolved to pe*»ess | s m*e!f cf your 
throne, has commomled mo to put you and your ten to dradi « 
probable that you would not easily be brong! t to Ufieve Urn e*|uL « 
of *o much perfidv, if t did not bring amp'e evidence to ptuvr t»v 
awertiom By this written order you wilt kp «heu +r I 
truth. I pretended to accept tins cotrtrBiwn very wtt'1-5 f. 1 ' 
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fear some less faithful officer should undertake it without scruple or 
difficulty.” 

The great regard that Severus always had for Plautianus pleaded 
very strongly in his behalf against Saturninus’s accusation. He was 
inclined to believe that this pretended conspiracy was the effect of 
Caracalla’s malice, who, lie imagined, had a mind to ruin the favourite. 
He felt so convinced of this that he immediately sent for his son, and 
reproached him with the base artifice he had made use of to destroy one 
who was so useful to him, and whom he honoured with his affection. It 
was useless for the prince to protest he was innocent, for the Emperor 
pronounced him guilty. Saturninus, seeing that the Emperor obstinately 
refused to be convinced, notwithstanding the proofs he had given him 
that it was really as he had affirmed, began to be terribly alarmed, not 
doubting but the storm would fall upon his own head, if he should 
be so unfortunate as not to convict the criminal. He then addressed 
the Emperor thus : “ What clearer demonstration can you desire of 
Plautianus’s treason than his own handwriting, together with his 
seal? But if that be not sufficient, give me leave to send one of 
my soldiers to Plautianus to inform him that his orders have been 
executed, and you will see him come immediately to take possession 
of the palace and throne, which must put the matter beyond all 
doubt or question.” 

It happened just as Saturninus had said. Plautianus was no 
sooner informed by the soldier that the business was done than, 
abandoning himself to the flattering hopes of reigning, he fancied 
he was already on the throne. He put on his armour with all 
possible speed under his robe, and made what haste he could to the 
palace, which he entered without meeting with the least resistance. 
As soon as Saturninus saw him, he paid him the respect due to the 
Emperor, and taking him by the hand, conducted him into the 
chamber, where, he told him, the bodies of the two princes were 
weltering in their blood. The first object that presented itself to 
his view was the Emperor and Caracalla, both alive and well. 
Hothing more was necessary to show him that he was betrayed. 
Severus 1 reproached him with his ingratitude and the enormity of 
his crime in attempting the life of the benefactor who had heaped 
riches and honours upon him, and given him so many marks of his 
confidence and affection. Plautianus was at first greatly confused, 
but soon recovering himself he put on a bold and impudent counten- 
ance, and told the Emperor that if anybody had accused him of so 
black a treason, it was a false and scandalous aspersion, maliciously 
invented to ruin him. He then went on to complain of this horrid 
plot, as he called it, with such an air of innocence, ingenuousness, 
and resolution that Severus began to be moved, and did not know what 
to think, but unluckily for Plautianus it was by some accident dis- 
covered that he had on his armour. Caracalla, pointing this out to the 
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Emperor, said to his father-in-law, “'What, you como to the palace 
at an unseasonable hour as ithout being sent for, you as ear a breast- 
plate under your robe, and all this without any design! Do peoplo 
arm themselves with so much precaution to go to supper!” And at 
that instant, without giving him time to answer, he took his sword 
from him, gave him a blow on the face, and would hase killed 
him on the spot if the Emperor had not hindered him. The unfortu- 
nate minister was, how cs er, soon put out of pain, for tho Emperor 
ordered him to tie killed directly in bis presence 1 

All this while the Princess Plautilla was with the Empress Julia 
in her apartment, not dreaming of her father’s misfortune, hut nn 
officer went and informed her of it, and in tho most brutal manner. 
Entering the chamber unceremoniously, "See here,” said he, “a part 
of your father,” at the same time throwing at her a handful of 
Plautianus’s beard that ho had plucked off iiis face. These words 
pierced her heart, for with her father she lost her only support, at d 
was left exposed to tho barbarous persecutions of a tyrannical husband, 
Plautianus being the Only person who could check the furious and 
violent temper of Caraealla She shed floods of tears, and her aflhc 
tion "as the more bitter as nobody took nny pains to mitigato it, for 
tho Empress, instead of endratouring to comfort her and sympathise 
with her in her sorrow, ga\e full sent to her joy Sho could not 
forbear expressing her satisfaction at the death of lMautianu*, in spile 
of tho reasons she had to conceal it, in accordance with all tho rules 
of decency and good manners , but sho had suffered too much from 
tho insolcnco of that haughty favourite to dKscmblc tho pleasure 
which tho news of his death afforded her 3 ’lautilla had hut too 
much reason to dread tho consequences of tins tragical nfTnir, for th** 
prince, being no longer withheld by the fear of his father m law, 

’ ’ * ’ * - ' * - — 1 “* -» 1 1 *s brutal disposition with 

1 all tho city 

* 'tier the terrible effect* 

of his vengeance, for, as he had only married her in pursuance of his 
father’s commands, he was resolved to make her puffer for tie 
constraint that had Ixwn put upon him Sonu-twnrs h« would reproach 
her 5 with her father’s misfortune, and heap tho trost insulting 
language upon her, and at other tunes would arduously look ont for 
opportunities of mortifying and vexing her, at Ia*t he b^cair* to 
cruel that it was not his fault that she did not jemh miserably 

Whether Severus had still some ren sins of coropunon far <t c 
family of EUumanus whom he had to ruudi loved, or that f r 
decency’s rake he would not quite de*trt PiauttlU, ard abandon 1 *r to 
her htsbatid’a ill humour and n*rtitnmt, 1 * c ntentrd htr *- f f »i'h 
lunching her to the Island of IJpm, together with a ton •! « hvi. 
whom thso illustrious exiles lingered out a wrrtched life in contmJil 
npprt ! e» *1011 of n violent and untimely end They werw not oft’y 
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quarrels caused him much trouble and vexation, but he had not the 
secret of preventing them, nor of influencing their behaviour He 
attempted this, by taking them away from Rome, where the syco 
phants, with whom they were surrounded, were perpetually corrupting 
and setting them at variance With this view he took them with 
him to Britain, whither he was obliged to go to quell the barbarians, 
who terribly ravaged that province The Empress Julia and her 
sister Slaesa accompanied the Emperor on this journey. He was 
very successful in this war, and destroyed above fifty thousand of 
the barbarians He penetrated into the heart of Caledonia, ami 
obliged the enemy to come to terms , or rather, he granted them peace 
upon such conditions as he thought fit 

Julia received, in Caledonia, all the honours duo to her rank, as 
far as the rude and uncivilised inhabitants were capable ot paying 
them , but not finding in the women of the country the politeness of 
the Boman ladies, she often used to rally them with a great deal of 
wit and vivacity, and sometimes in a very provoking manner , but 
the august dignity of Julia, and the respect they owed tho wife of the 
Emperor of the world, shut their mouths, and secured tho Empress 
at first, against repartees that would not have been very agreeable , 
afterwards, however, when they carno to bo better acquamtcd with 
her, they gave their tongues moro liberty, and did not always lesve 
Julia tho satisfaction of triumphing One of the hotter sort 

of these women had so little regard for tho Empress os to 
reproach her with her prostitutions with as much good atnsi 
as resolution, and Julia, who had attacked her in an oflumto 
manner, was given to understand that, even m Caledonia, people 
were not ignorant of her debaucheries Dion tells tho story as 
follows 1 Argcntocox, a person of consideration in Caledonia, had 
a wife who was full of wit and vi\ icity, and nou-r ot a loss for a 
repartee. She went one day to pay her n.sptcta to tho Empress, aud 
Julia, having turned the conversation upon the customs and manlier* 
of the women, rallied the lady upon their gallantries, aud tho little 
fidelity shown to their husbands. Tho Empress was not so iuuoceat 
m that respect as to ho boyond tho reach of r^mumation, aud it i* 
not at a\\ politic to touch upon certain subject* that may be turned 
against ono’s self with so much advantage It is true that the women 
of Caledonia were not, at that time, rtmarkablo for chastity , but Julia, 
without being a Caledonian woman, had tho wuut inclination* $u they 
had, and gratified them m a moro shameful manner 

Tho Empress, having pushed her raillery a bide too far aaa 
accused tho Caledonian ladies of being quite unmindful of tho rule* 
of decency in their amours, and of carrying on their mtrE*uca publMf 
ttio oilier replied, ».th S tut Armnc-s ‘ It U tru. li* «. 
uol ,nana o 0 our lovo affairs quito .o cunmnjW » lh» 
but it must bo o»n«l that our not ukinj much jnltti U) cua cal our 
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Gallantries from our husbands is rather a mark of our sincerity than 
otherwise, as we do not endeavour to impose upon them ; and besides, 
the merit of our lovers is some sort of excuse for our misconduct. 
You Roman ladies,” continued she, “ behave with more artifice, 
policy, and slyness, but at the same time act with more shame, 
dishonour, and infamy ; nor are your proceedings less scandalous for 
being secret, for you often prefer the vilest and most abject wretches 
to your illustrious husbands, and, under an appearance of modesty, 
you commit, unknown to your husbands, whom you dishonour and 
impose upon, the most abominable prostitutions.” This answer quite 
abashed the Empress, and cured her of bantering. It is probable that 
the laugh was all on the side of the Caledonians (as the Romans 
called the people of modern Scotland), and the Empress was thus 
taught that she was in the wrong to reproach the Caledonian ladies 
with a crime for which she herself was much more to be blamed. But 
this Avas not the only mortification she met Avith ; for the behaviour 
of her tAVO sons in Britain caused her more acute vexation, especially 
the attempt that Caracalla made upon his father’s life, Avhich Avas a 
specimen of what he Avas capable of, and shoAved her what she had to 
apprehend for herself. 

This wicked and unnatural prince, looking upon the Emperor as 
the only person that could put constraint upon him, Avas determined 
to shake off the yoke of dependence, to Avliich he had not, for a long 
time past, submitted but Avith great impatience. He resolved to kill 
his father, whose life Avas far too long to suit his ardent desire of 
reigning, and he Avas within a very little of successfully carrying out 
his design ; for Severus being one day on horseback, at the head of 
his legions, and in the presence of the barbarian troops, Caracalla 
drew his sword, and Avas going to run his father through behind his 
back, if he had not been frightened at a great and sudden shout, 
raised by those who Avere also on horseback behind him. The Em- 
peror, turning about at the noise, saAv the naked sword in his son’s 
hand, and at once guessed for what reason he had draAvn it. The 
consternation Avhich he saw depicted in the countenances of those Avho 
had cried out, plainly shoAved him the intentions of his perfidious son, 
Avhich Avere also manifestly apparent in his looks. It is easy to guess 
at Severus’s grief and indignation ; he had, notwithstanding, presence 
of mind enough to conceal it in a great measure, and Avas so politic as 
to pretend that he did not think his son capable of so horrible an 
action j but at night, when he had retired to his chamber, and dis- 
missed all his attendants, except Papinianus and Castor, the latter of 
whom was the most faithful officer he had, he sent for Caracalla, 
called for his sword, and placing him in the midst of them, looked at 
his son with an air of sorrow rather than anger, represented to him 
the horror of the action he had been about to commit, of Avhich the 
barbarians, as Avell as the Romans, were to have been witnesses. 11 If 
you have a mind to take away my life,” he continued, “ do so now. 
Here I am, loaded Avith years and infirmities, and not in a condition 
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quarrels caused him much trouble and vexation, but he had not the 
secret of preventing them, nor of influencing their behaviour He 
attempted this, by taking them away from Rome, where the syco- 
phants, with whom they were surrounded, were perpetually corruptm * 
and setting them at variance With this view he took them with 
him to Britain, whither he was obliged to go to quell the barbarians 
who terribly ravaged that province The Empress Julia and her 
sister Maesa accompanied the Emperor on this journey He was 
very successful m this war, and destroyed above fifty thousand of 
the barbanans He penetrated into the heart of Caledonia, and 
obliged the enemy to come to terms , or rather, ho granted them peace 
upon such conditions as he thought fit 

J ulia received, in Caledonia, all the honours duo to her rank, as 
far as the rude and uncivilised inhabitants were capable or paying 
them , but not finding in the women of the country the politcucss of 
the Roman ladies, she often used to rally them with a great dual of 
wit and vivacity, and sometimes in a very provoking manner , hut 
the august dignity of Julia, and the respect they oned tho wife of the 
Emperor of the world, shut their mouths, and secured tho Empress, 
at first, against repartees that would not have been very agreeable, 
afterwards, however, when they came to bo better acquainted with 
her, they gave their tongues moro liberty, and did not always leave 
Julia the satisfaction of triumphing One of the better sort 

of these women had so littlo regard for tho Empress os to 
reproach her with her prostitutions with as much good sens*, 
as resolution, and Julia, who had attacked her in an offensive 
manner, was given to understand that, oven in Caledonia, people 
were not ignorant of her debaucheries Dion tells tho story as 
follows 1 Argcntocox, a person of consideration in Caledonia, had 
a wife who was full of wit and vivacity, and Hour at a lo«s for a 
repartee. She went ono day to pay her respects to tho Empress, and 
Julia, having turned tho conversation upon tho customs and manner* 
of tho women, rallied the lady upon their gallantries, and tho little 
fidelity shown to their husbands. The Lmpress was not so Innocent 
in that respect as to bo beyond tho reach of ns-riiutnatjon, and it »' 
not at all politic to touch upon certain Mibjccts th it may bo tum-'d 
against one’s self with so much adv antagi It i* truo that tho wotren 
of Caledonia were not, at that time, remarkablo for chastity, hut Julia, 
without bung a Caledonian woman, had tho some inclination* a* th„y 
had, and gratified them in a more shameful manner 

Tho Empress, having pushed her raillery a hule too far aid 
accused the Caledonian iodic* of being quite ummi dfui of the mV* 
of decency in their amour*, and of carrying on their intrigue* puhlivlr 
tho other replied, with great firmness, ‘ It U true that wo 
not manago our love affairs quite to cunningly as els Hums* i **-ho*, 
but it must bo owned that our not taking much pami to con t*l our 
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Gallantries from our husbands is rather a mark of our sincerity than 
otherwise, as we do not endeavour to impose upon them ; and besides, 
the merit of our lovers is some sort of excuse for our misconduct. 
You Roman ladies,” continued she, “ behave with more artifice, 
policy, and slyness, but at the same time act with more shame, 
dishonour, and infamy; nor are your proceedings less scandalous for 
being secret, for you often prefer the vilest and most abject wretches 
to your illustrious husbands, and, under an appearance of modesty, 
you commit, unknown to your husbands, whom you dishonour and 
impose upon, the most abominable prostitutions.” This answer quite 
abashed the Empress, and cured her of bantering. It is probable that 
the laugh was all on the side of the Caledonians (as the Romans 
called the people of modern Scotland), and the Empress was thus 
taught that she was in the wrong to reproach tho Caledonian ladies 
with a crime for which she herself was much more to he blamed. But 
this was not the only mortification she met with ; for the behaviour 
of her two sons in Britain caused her more acute vexation, especially 
the attempt that Caracalla made upon his father’s life, which was a 
specimen of what he was capable of, and showed her what she had to 
apprehend for herself. 

This wicked and unnatural prince, looking upon the Emperor as 
the only person that could put constraint upon him, was determined 
to shake off the yoke of dependence, to which he had not, for a long 
time past, submitted but with great impatience. Ho resolved to kill 
his father, whose life was far too long to suit his ardent desire of 
reigning, and he was within a very little of successfully carrying out 
his design ; for Severus being one day on horseback, at the head of 
his legions, and in the preseuce of the barbarian troops, Caracalla 
drew his sword, and was going to run his father through behind his 
back, if he had not been frightened at a great and sudden shout, 
raised by those who were also on horseback behind him. The Em- 
peror, turning about at the noise, saw the naked sword in his son’s 
hand, and at once guessed for what reason he had drawn it. The 
consternation which he saw depicted in the countenances of those who 
had cried out, plainly showed him the intentions of his perfidious son, 
which were also manifestly apparent in his looks. It is easy to guess 
at Severus’s grief and indignation ; he had, notwithstanding, presence 
of mind enough to conceal it in a great measure, and was so politic as 
to pretend that he did not think his son capable of so horrible an 
action ; but at night, when he had retired to his chamber, and dis- 
missed all his attendants, except Papinianus and Castor, the latter of 
w om was the most faithful officer he had, he sent for Caracalla, 
ca led for his sword, and placing him in the midst of them, looked at 
is sou with an air of sorrow rather than anger, represented to him 
e horror of the action he had been about to commit, of which the 
artonans, as. well as the Romans, were to have been witnesses. “ If 

TW h T Ve a take av «y my life,” he continued, “do so now. 
treiei am, loaded with years and infirmities, and not in a condition 
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t° defend myself But if you aro at present loth to wash veur hards, 
m the blood of your father, order Papimanus to assassinate mo- ho 
will execute your orders, for you will then be Emperor.' 1 

This remonstrance was the only punishment that &,verus inflicted 
upon his son, but we are informed that it caused him to much vexation 
that Ins life became a burden to him He had even a mind to put an 
end to himself by eating more* than his stomach was able to digest. 
He succeeded with the help of CaracaUa, who finished b> trJLoQ 
w hat he had not been able to do openly It is reportc 1 that, 
finding himself very ill, he caused to bo read in his presence* 
md in that of his children, the fino discourse that Muipsa 
delivered to h is, to persuade them to live together hho good 
friends and which is to ho fouud m Sallust. He theu caused 
the urn, into which his ashes were to be put, to bo brought to 
him, which he took in his hands and addressed theso words to it 


“ Thou wilt soon enclose him who once thought the w hoi o world to» 
little for him ” . . ’re acknowledgment 

of t ho frailty of t ... ■ uvo been," *aid ht , 

“all that a mortu. „ a . docs it afford mo 

now 1 ” 

Ho died at Eboracum, and, m spito of his sordid avanco an 1 
extreme cruelty, ho was so well beloved that it was said of him, as it 
was said of Augustus, that ho ought either nover to have been born 
or never to have died 

Julia had Ins body burnt with the usual ceremonies, put hu adie* 
into a costly urn, and set out for Koine, accompanied by the Prince** 
Mnesa and her two sons , but neither tho death of their fall cr, nor 
the constant sight of tho urn which contained hu remains nor the 
deep mourning of the Empress their mother, could induce thun to lay 
aside, even for a while, tho envenomed hatred and ammaiity limy boro 
each other They did nothing during tho whole of tho journey* hut 
dispute, quarrel, and bitterly reproach ono auother Cvncall* ojjhi 
not bear that liw brother should claim any authority or receive any of 
tho honours duo to tho Emperor GeUv alleged, with great h at an 1 
violence, that ho had a right to an equal degree of powtf with hu 
elder brother, because it was always Sev crus’s intention that it should 
1)0 so, and ho had declared it to bo hi* revolution, for which rc-wea U 
had ordered that the statuo of Victory should ho piece I aljoruaiU/ 
in their chambers * Tho Empres-s who eh vr!y forces w tho tcrnbln 
consequences that these perpetual quarrel* would bo followed by, 
made uso of all tho persuasive rcmo-ijtranccv and entreaties sho two! I 
think of to appease the two brother* Jsho aim a.*»cinb!« J ail tbe-wl who 
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j-rmtfftS hut tii* i<r*ca wh* ia»« *d mth '! **\ r ‘ tT ** ** 

lb# Etsjxror w«at this >Ule« »** cans#d * s* w* A U-u sal i» " *1 l 
ia hit c£smt<r, or ia bu Ir^t 
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of these princes had his guards, his apartments m the palace, and 
his separate Court, yet Geta’s friends were more numerous than hw 
brother’s, for, of those who seemed to be attached to the elder, the 
majority were influenced only by considerations of interest or policy, 
very few by inclination , this exceedingly increased Caracalla's jealousy 
and hatred of his brother, which he soon showed, for he was not a 
man to dissemble m that respect From that time they kept upon their 
guard against each other’s attempts , Camellia laid snares for Gaa 
and was under continual apprehension of falling into those which h< 
imagined his brother had contmed against linn They neither ate nor 
conversed together, but lived, in short, like declared enemies 

This inveterate hatred that existed between tho two brothers 
made Julia very uneasy, and was a great grief to all feeverus’s 
friends, who were apprehensive that tho msupcrablo aversion they 
had for each other could not but 1 k> productive of some great ims 
fortune, and were of opinion that there was no better way to prevent 
it than that they should dmdo the empire between them They 
consented to this and after a great deal of wrangling, it was agreed 
that Getn should hivo Asia and Fgvnt and that Carecalla should 
have all the rest Nothing remained but to put this project in 
execution , bat tho Lmprcss interposed with tear*, for, hading 
hers'df by this division under tho cruel necessity of parting with 
ono of her sons, slio used all her endeavours to hinder tin separation 
In this sho consulted her maternal affection more than li r j rutincc, 
she did not consider that in persuading the princes to stay at Home 
and govern tho empire together, she exposed them to the rery 
misfortunes she ought, of all things to have avoided JKr love 
for her children got tho better of her discrrtion upon this ocevupn 
for the thoughts of losing ono of them affected her so, that she 
was no longer able to endure her affliction , «hed copious tear* 
and then, resting ft most tender look upon the two prnces ** You 
have at last,’ said she, “iny <!«ar children hit ujion the* tret of 
dividing tho earth between you, but wi»at method will yo l 
find of dividing jour toother 1 For how do you una,ue I rvi 
ever prcvnil upon myrelf to consent that I *1 ould trt dtprfvrd 
of ono of vout Rather than it should come to that, eat me it 
halves 1 ami take each of you a j art of u e lx t U 1» I ah 
over the worll that, after having divided the rar'h an I tie 
you have divided your mother al«o These words were mtr rifted 
v ith sobs and sighs, and Julia pronounetd the n in so moving a vol 
that tho two print*.* were at a lass low to prucr^i TJ e J'n f o~*» 
jertriving that her tears 1*gan to l wo the desired "» 

1 er sons, cmlirvrtl them lw h with all l!i* marks of affection try* 
Nature can in«pirr, onJ beio^gl * them in a bus* ten W an 1 If re 1 
title manner, to thuik no more of a separail i that eoul 1 no t 
cos* 1 er her life 
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The tears and supplications of Julia persuaded her sons to 
abandon their design of reigning separately, but they wore not strong 
enough to create an affection between two persons, whose hatred to 
each other had taken such deep root. They continued to show their 
mutual animosity upon every occasion, being always at variance in 
their views and inclinations, and never of the same opinion in the 
election of magistrates and tho administration of justice, to tho great 
loss- and prejudice of those concerned. At tho public games, the 
combats of gladiators, and at all times, the people were witnesses of 
this scandalous breach ; each of the brothers kept up, protected, and 
favoured a faction, and openly declared against the other; they 
brought matters to that pass at last that they could not endure one 
another, either together or at a distance ; they laid snares for each 
other perpetually, were not ashampd to try and bribe their cooks and 
domestics to poison their respective masters ; and, as each was in 
continual dread of his brother, they bad no other occupation than 
that of discovering or laying snares for one another. At length 
Caracalla, being quite weary of this work, resolved to put his brother 
to death, whatever it cost him ; and in order to do it without risk or 
danger, he had recourse to the most horrible treachery that the 
blackest malice could invent; for, as ho knew his mother desired, 
above all things, that they should be reconciled, he pretended he had 
resolved to live for the future upon good terms with his brother ; he 
made the most solemn protestations of this to the Empress, and told 
her she should have the satisfaction of seeing her two sons united for 
ever, as far as depended upon him. He entreated her, for that 
purpose, to bring Geta into his chamber , 1 where she should have all 
the proofs that it was in his power to give of his sincere friendship 
for him. 

As people are naturally ready to believe what they earnestly 
wish for, Julia, being deceived by the perfidious protestations of her 
eldest son, was persuaded that at last Nature had begun to operate in 
his heart,, and that he was now fully determined to behave in a 
different manner than before. Believing this, she therefore sent for 
Geta, and entreated him to come to her apartment, where his brother 
was minded to give him convincing tokens of a sincere reconciliation. 
Geta, who knew his brother well, gave no credit to this ; but as it was 
the Empress that requested it, he thought he might venture to go to 
her house. Certainly the most cautious person could not have 
suspected such a malicious artifice; but alas ! Julia’s apartment, 
which ought to have been inviolable, became the scene of Geta’s 
destruction, for this unfortunate prince had no sooner entered the 
room than the soldiers that Caracalla had concealed revealed them- 
selves immediately with their swords drawn, and looked about for 
him that was to be sacrificed to their master’s vengeance. At the 
sight of these assassins, the young prince (being in no doubt as to 
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theip design) thought he could not do better tn this extremity than 
shelter himself as well ns he could in the Empress’s bosom l?e 
threw himself into her arms, and embracing her with all his strength 
“ X am undone, my mother,” said ho, “my dear mother, sa\e me' 
Tho Empress clung to her son, and endeavoured to protect him, cren 
at the cost of her own life, but neither so mowng a sight nor the 
respect duo to the Empress were able to check the fury of these 
murderers, they ran him through tho body se\eral times, though in 
the Empress’s arms, so that it might be said that Ins blood resumed to 
tho bosom from whence it came Julia was colored with it, and was 
wounded in one of her hands, either by tho soldiers or by Caracal!* 
himxelf, who had the barbarous cruelty to come into the chamber, 
and be not only a spectator of this horrid tragedy, hut also a 
b barer in it 

It is easy to imagine Julia’s gnef , but what is almost incredible 
is that Caracnlla’t. brutality went so far as to forbid Ins mother to 
enjoy tho poor comfort her tears could afford her Ifc th she and the 
ladies who were with her were obliged to stifle their gnef, for fear 
that Caracalla should serve them the same way Tho Fmjrc«i was 
even reduced to such an excess of mi«cry as to lie forced, no with 
standing tho bitterne s s of her sorrow, to seem rejoiced at died ath of 
her son, because there were 9pies placed about her by Giracalla to take 
note of everything sho said, and of her every look * Th infamous 
Caracalla went directly to the camp. Ins hands yet recking with the 
blood of lus brother, to put hunsclf, ns ho and, under the protection 
of tho soldiers, where he gave them a long account of the dangerous 
conspiracy his brother had formed Against him Tin ntxt day he 
went to the Senate, where he endcaaourcd to justify himself and 
palliate Ins crime by declaring that what he hvl done was in his own 
defence, as Ins brother intended to base begun with lmn, if he had 
not anticipated him Hi earned his dissimulation further still, f >r 
ho entreated the senators to L rlr, t his brother imoiorMhty, an I 
imagining that this pretended respect for his brother*" memory inLht 
iraposQ upon the public he caused him to b« placed a m n n the god*, 
not grudging him a place in Ifexsen, proudM |* was n> Ltgif 
troubled 1 with bun upon earth. 

« fufst Caracaff i was pecking excuses far th is l orri / ass»s m*t* m 
Julia now ctijoymg a little freedom gaao froo sent to I er »ear», wl \ h 
had hetn restrained ha t) i dread of Ids furious teroj* r Mm drj '}rM 
the misfortune of hi r son, whom *1 e had los. tn * » dreadful a wanner, 
and avho hail met with Ins death in tho very anna of h-r Ia. 1 
rjven him life Her siste*', her nieces, an 1 tho other hlk* 
greatly lamented tie death of Gera, ami ayrrpa ihi-M wnb 1 <r In l*f 
grief, hut their c mpvsion nearly proved fatal to th*m, f jr Caracal *. 
happening tn t.o into Ms tool! er* chamber ;u«* at tl e tir«e wl ns tb-y 
avero bewtdlui„ tl e death rtf tl" p-xir prm-n, «« wt h i + aery b*»* 
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of having them massacred instantly, and of mingling their blood with 
their tears, which he looked upon as his accusers. If Lucilla, daughter 
of Marcus Aurelius (a princess whose age, birth, and rank had pro- 
cured her the greatest respect from all the Emperors that had reigned 
since her father), escaped his rage for the moment, it was only in 
order to expiate soon after, by her death, the crime she had been guilty 
of in pitying Geta. Eor Caracalla, finding there was no danger of any- 
body revenging the death of his brother, fell like a fury upon all those 
that had served and loved him. Afterwards, his relation, Pompeianus, 
grandson of Marcus Aurelius, and a great number of illustrious 
persons who had laboured to preserve peace and union between the 
two brothers, were put to death for having zealously endeavoured to 
unite them. Helvius Pertinax, son of the Emperor of that name, Avho 
was the darling of the Romans, forfeited his life for having made this 
fratricide of Caracalla’s the subject of his wit. Papinianus, the pride 
of the empire and the greatest upholder of the laws , 1 was executed 
for refusing to justify this murder, for the tyrant insisted on 
this excellent man making a speech in the Senate to prove 
that Caracalla was in the right when he killed his brother, as if it 
was as easy to excuse that horrid action as it was for him to commit 
it. Foolish man, that he did not consider that Papinianus’s extra- 
ordinary merit would only make this abominable affair more talked of, 
and that the efforts he himself made to justify it convinced people 
more and more of its enormity ! 

All these bloody executions threw Julia into terrible fright and 
alarm, for nothing could possibly give her greater reason to fear for 
her own life than the dismal end of Geta, who had died by the hand 
of his unnatural brother. In the meantime, whether Caracalla had a 
mind to appease his mother’s grief and merit her pardon, or whether 
he thought her useful to him, he gave her great authority, and 
behaved to her with great respect. He ordered that all the honours 
due to her rank and dignity should be paid her, which was a great 
consolation to the Empress in the midst of all her misfortunes. He 
trusted her with the management of several important duties, 
especially that of answering the petitions and memorials that were 
presented to the Emperor ; he granted the privilege of Roman 
citizens to the town of Emesa, where Julia was born ; he gave the 
rhetorical chair of Athens to Philiseus the Sophist at her request, in 
opposition to the solicitations of the greatest persons in his Court, 
who interested themselves for other rhetoricians ; in short, he showed 
great consideration for her. All these favours and marks of kindness 
were not, however, capable of entirely consoling her, for she was 
overwhelmed with the sad remembrance of her son Geta, whom she 
had always loved much more than his brother. 

I am not ignoi'ant that some authors have accused Julia of 
having purchased these honours from Caracalla at the expense of her 
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own, that she lived with him m an incestuous intimacy, and that si e 
c\en married him It is reported that, os Julia was yet beautiful 
(more so than many younger ladies who were reckoned hand-ome) 
when she was one day with the Emperor in an exceedingly 
cent ancl becoming dress, he was so smitten with her charms that 
looking aery amorously on his mother, he sighed and aaid, “Indeed T 
should lie very glad, if k were permitted me Julia, who ha l only 
called all her charms to her assistance with a view to inflame ho- son 
being rejoiced at her conquest, answered, “That it wislua own fault it 
he denied himself anything he had a mind for Are \ou not,’ said sli 
“ab olute lord and master l 1 Is it not you who guo laws to all the world 
without being accountable to anybody for your actions 1 Have you no* 
a right to do what jou please, without being exposed to ccnsuro like 
other people? ’ Julia’s reply soon removed all obstacles, he marries! 
his father’s widow, and added this unnatural crime to all the res* 
This is what Spartinnus tells us, bat the generality of authors deny 
tins marriage Bo that as it may, all historians agree in this, tin* 
Caracalla, ha\ing no colleague to bo opprei ensue of nor nval to fear, 
gave free scope to the cruelty of lm nature, which ho exercised upon 
"othing was to Iks seen m Rome 
His barbarity ei»u«ed him to 
, and Ins desire of money made 
him obligo them to buy their freedom dearly He ruined the senator* 
by the extras agant expenses that ho compelled them to meet lb 
recklessly squandered tho funds that So veras, his fatlirr, left him 
upon his flatterers and tho aoldiere, to ingratiam himself with tl cm 
and Bccuro their commendation , he was, in short, guilty of all tho 
crimes that liu^ht base been expected from a prince win had sullied 
the loginning of his reign with ixccmblo murdrni 

Julia had too much good sense nottofoTsee tho had con»eqtimee* 
of this management , *he represented to him that the«o sain and 
cxcessue expenses could not fail to ruin him, that it might, indeed, 
bo consistent with good policy to ingrntiato himself with tl e s >1 hen 
but that there vra? no necessity for enriching them , that, since h«* had 
exhausted nil tl c mean* of getting morejr that coal 1 poaubtv be 
thought of, by such exorbitant taxes and oppremions that all tie 
j rovinces were ready to mutin), ah'* did not »eo what further metlods 
he could ha\o recourse to 

The Emperor looLed upon cbo*e wue remonstrants as the liir* 1 
ideas of a woman who was apt to carry l er apprehension* too far, f 
in order to conviro Ins mother that, notwitl stardmg ! i* extras* 
gance, as she called it, he had rt*ourcn that she knew nothing of, H 
Ahcwrd her Ins nwonl, pronouncing at the fine tltn- tie** w < 
which paint m lively colours t! e character o f a true tyrant " U* r 
my ex jvn>ea emit* you any anxiety, f >r, a» l^ng as this fr-cxln*, w** 
•ball not want money ' Tins was the fatal « a-tbc*1 he pat In ] -yi 

l Cf«T» in la Ce-s^al, 
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while the subtle and crafty Caracalla entered the Parthian dominion* 
as far as Ctesiphon, the metropolis He was received in alt the towns 
through which ho passed with the greatest acclamations. The in 
habitants, to do him the more honour, burnt vast quantities of rich 
perfumes upon altars adorned with flowers, according to the fishion of 
the country , and Caracalla returned his thanks and acknowledgments 
for theso extraordinary marks of their respect and esteem, making to 
all appearance the sinecrest protestations of friendship and gratitude. 

Artabanes, attended by all his Court, received the Emperor m a 
vast plain near the capital with concerts of instrumental music and 
singing, with which an infinite number of people, who vccompamed 
their King, made the air echo This interview of the two monarch* 
took place with mutual assurances of esteem, friendship, mil fidelity 
Refreshments were provided in abundance for the Roman an 1 
Parthian armies, the latter, having great curiosity to *co the Lmpvror, 
quitted their ranks and pressed as close upon ono'anothcr as if Cin- 
calla had been mado in a different form from other men. Tho Fui 
■ perfidious design 

-,rtcd upon, and 
10 Parthian-, wl > 

dreamed of no such thing, but thought they were only <oiuo t» » 
wedding, and had no other arms thin tlu.tr musical instruments The. 
slaughter was tcrnblc Artabanes had the good fortur e to ucape on 
horseback, though with ^rcat ditliculty, md after Caracalla had given 
his soldiers 1 all that tho Parthxans hul Iren ( orced to abandon, tint 
they might bo tho better able to savo tliuiiHlvn by fli 0 lit, ho icturt <-d 
into Mesopotamia, sacking, pilh„i» n , and burning everything tbit 
camo in his way, and lcann^ behind him d smal tokcui of his 
march. 

Caracalla was ns proud of this odious and lious autoit ju if 
ho had gained tho most import mt victory in tl o world. Ho Miol ntly 
informed tho ijeuato by letter that he bad toi ju<.red the Paithioin 
and subdued tho East. Tho poor-*pint».d and tumd b«U4H f viloait * 
tho truth of tho matter, were not o>hamt d toaj j Hu I him They ,*vn 
him the surnauio of Parthicu-, dccr»-ed him n triumph an 1 tho same 
honours that tho „rcatcst lu.ro was i'u rt title i W, which this 
U.so Emperor received as no more than what was due to Liu- 
Ho called tlnso npiius ami [land In uthisty *, 

and it was for ftar they should Im iilrriuju 1 tl *t le irfl ire 
administration of affvirs to bn inithir *-} t >,£_■» tl C j at Antit-b, and 
had with her her sister Mieva, to whun CvracalH Lai „tt i tic tit 9 
of August, and who Used in ^rtat state *i 1 ijhndour He 
Dupre.-*’* two iukis, b^emlas au 1 Man * al-o -nien*l with tUi* 
mother during thetr wilowho><d Maui* » was married sin t* 
Juhanus, a perscri much inferior to Matx.Miw, 1 tr *lr*t h at boa 4, t -t 
CoracalU le. her cn^oy tlvo wiuc ran* a U U « h .*-« a U-l 
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in Marcianus’s lifetime, and which were continued to her as long as 
Julian us lived, but his death happened soon after. 

All these princesses were extremely concerned at Garacalla’s 
foolish and impious proceedings, whereby he exposed himself to the 
ridicule as well as the hatred of all the world. He ran about from 
town to town and was never to be seen but in the circuses and amphi- 
theatres, among the gladiators and that sort of low, contemptible 
company. 

The Empress and Maesa her sister saw him, with great grief, give 
himself up entirely to those unworthy occupations that made him so 
much despised, and lamented bitterly on account of his cruelties, for 
which he was so odious. They were justly apprehensive that it could 
not be long before the fate of those tyrants whom he imitated would 
overtake him, and the event soon after justified their fears . 1 Julia, 
who received all the letters that were written to the Emperor, and 
which came by way of Antioch, having one day opened a packet that 
came from Rome, found among the rest one from Flavius Maternianus, 
governor of the city, to Curacalla, informing him that a soothsayer, 
who came from Africa, had affirmed that Macrinus would soon reign, 
and giving him warning to be upon his guard. This news alarmed 
the Empress, who gave her son speedy notice of it, but all her diligence 
was in vain, for the report of this prediction having spread over 
Africa, other letters arrived with several particulars and circumstances 
connected with this prediction. The Emperor was very busy driving 
a chariot when these letters were delivered to him, and being resolved 
not to interrupt his noble exercises, gave them to Macrinus to read, 
with orders to report the contents. Macrinus immediately read the 
information that was given to the Emperor about what the astrologer 
had foretold, and did not doubt but it would be at the expense of bis 
life that they would endeavour to make the soothsayer a liar, if he did 
nob prevent it without loss of time. He thought it much better to 
verify the prediction by killing the Emperor, against whom he had 
also a particular grudge on account of some provoking language he 
had lately used towards him. Thus, being prompted by his resent- 
ment, his ambition, and especially the great danger he was in, he 
corrupted two tribunes of the guards, and Martialis, another of the 
officers, who were all exasperated at the Emperor’s treatment of them, 
and encouraging them to be revenged of the affronts they had received, 
prevailed upon them to be the Emperor’s executioners. 

Caracalla had a great many presages of the misfortune that 
threatened him; his father’s ghost appeared to him with a naked 
sword in his hand, and said to him, in a most frightful voice : ■“ As 
thou didst kill thy brother so I will kill thee,” and the spirit of 
Commodus, that he had invoked with horrible enchantments, foretold 
him a tragical death, by saying to him : “ Begone to the punishment 
that is prepared for thee.” But this Emperor had no need of any 
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other presage of his miserable end than his own tormenting fear* and 
reflections In the meantime he persisted in bis abominations and 
debaucheries, -without troubling himself with futurity An Fgyptiau, 
named Serapion, having had the boldness to tell him ho would die 
soon, and that Macnnus would succeed him, Caracalla put him to 
death, instead of amending his ways in conMiciuenco of this important 
warning 

Macnnus, finding that the Emperor had information from alt 
parts that his fatal hour drew near, and that it was m everybody* 
mouth that he himself was to be the author of his death, resolved 'to 
defer no longer the accomplishment of his design, and Caracalla 
furnished him with an opportunity for it The Emperor, being told 
that the Parthians, extremely resenting his cruel usage of them, bad 
raised a formidable army to be revenged, thought it high time to make 
preparations against them, but before ho left Mesopotamia ho resolved 
to go to Carrhos, to visit the Temple of Luna, and offer sacrifict*. Ho 
left Edesso, attended only by a few domestics and the oihccrs of In* 
guard, amongst whom wero the conspirators , and as they had a n„ht 
by virtuo of their office to be near Ins person, they had an opportunity 
of assassinating the Emperor without meeting with any obstacle. In 
fact, a3 they were upon the road, Caracalla having occasion to alight 
from lus hort-o, went a little aside by himself Mart:a!t<, who waited 
only for the favourable moment, ran to the Emperor as if ho had bcui 
called, and just as tho Emperor turned himself about, 1 gavo him a 
stab with his poniard which laid him dead upon die spot. 

Tho murderer had prcscuce of mind enough to jom tho tost of 
tho company as if nothing had happened, but was so imprudtnt a* to 
i hold tho bloody dagger still in Jus hand, which w as a sufficient proof 
of his crime, for if ho had throwu it away nobody would have known 
who hud done it , but a scytlnan of tho guard*, smug bun with lie 
poniard, shot him through tho body with an arrow Ihe new* of the 
Emperor’s death was soon published m ibo army , tho wldirnr, who 
had been always very fond of him, because of tho liberty bo allowed 
them, ran to Carrln- to sco his l>ody, and Macnnus, who was tlrf* 
author of this tragedy, went thilher also affecting to lw oiicb 
afiheted, but Ml reality very joyful, and, tho better to avert frv-t 
himself all suspicion, ho prttei ded to weep bitterly ThU artificial 
grief concealed fits tr-ea-on for some tnor, and tho m ora bev*uw>, 
with much teeming respect and pioty, bo cau»wl Ui« body to !«■> burnt 
with great magnificence, put tho ashes Into a costly urn, and sent 
to Julia. ... , ,, 

Tho Empress was already informed of her *o«» tra,u»l deal », 
and at the same time, that Macrinu# »« the author of It b*'** 
was there rein so much atflicUon, for Julia. gmng berae f up 
to her grief, filled Antioch with Ltr cricv and UaraU'u**, dub rg 
her head s a siut tho waif, and gtMB* h«Wf 

I D.i. Ut> P. iljiius. ilrtv w. iJi* t. 
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other presage of his miserable end than Ins own tormenting fears and 
reflections In the meantime ho persisted in hts abominations and 
debaucheries, without troubling himself with futurity An Fgvptnn, 
named Serapion, having had the boldness to tell him he would die 
soon, and that Macnnns would succeed Inm, Caracilla put lum to 
death, instead of amending lus ways in consequence of this important 
warning 

Macnnns, finding that the Emperor had information from all 
parts that lus fatal hour drew near, and that it was m ererjbod\ * 
mouth that he himself was to be the author of his death, resolred to 
defer no longer the accomplishment of his design, and Caracalla 
furnished him with an opportunity for it The Fnipcror, Iwung to! I 
that tlio Partluans, extremely resenting his cruel usage of them, had 
raised a formidable army tc “ 

preparations against them, • 

to go to Carrh'e, to ' lsit tin 

left Edessa, attended only by a few domestics and the olhccrs of his 
guard, amongst whom were the conspirators , and ns they 1 ad a right 
by airtuo of their oflice to bo near lus person, they had an opportunity 
of assassinating the Emperor without meeting with any obstacle In 
fact, as they were upon the road, Cnrocalla hawng occasion to allgl t 
from lus horse, went a little aside by himself Martialts, who waited 
only for the faaourahlo moment, ran to the Emperor ns if fit had Ueu 
called, and just ns tbo Fmperor turned himself about, 1 gam him a 
stab with his poniard which laid Inm dead upon the spot 

The murderer had presence of mind enough to join the rest of 
the company as if nothing had happened, but was so imprnrhnt a* to 
hold the bloody dagger still in his hand, which was a nuffeient prrof 
of his enmo , for if ho had thrown it away nobody wont I havo brown 
who hid done it , but a scythian of the guards seeing him with t) e 
poniard, Bhot him through the l»ody with an arrow The news of t! e 
Emperor’s death was soon publidied in the army , the soldiers, win 
had been always very fond of him, IweauM of (he liberty healloaed 
them, ran to Carrlim to rco Ins l>ody, and Macnnus, who v»» *’ r 
author of this tragedy, went thither also, affecting to 1** meeh 
afflicted, but m rrnhtv scry joyful, and, the Iwtter to atrrt frem 
himself all suspicion, he pretended to weep bitferlr Tills art!'’ t»l 
grief concealed his treason for rotne time, and tie more be-*ai.*<r 
with much rooming rrspect and fieri, he cio»rd t)i* l*vdr to !■* burnt 
with great magnificence, put the ashes into a costly urn, an 1 *erl th'ta 
to Julia , . 

The Empress was nlreadr informed of her ms* tragical «^» u * 
and at the esme time, that Macnnns was the author of it 
was there eern *o much aflie’ton, for Jolla, giving I ersr'f «p eelife*/ 
to her grief, filled Artioch with her eric an ! Umentati^s, dM-iJI 
her head a gal an the wall, amt pring I °F n * " 
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stomach that the cancer she had in one of her breasts was exceed- 
ingly inflamed ; she tore her clothes, and refused to take any nourish- 
ment, on purpose to starve herself. Afterwards, to indulge her rage, 
she poured forth all the insulting language and invectives against 
Macrinus that her despair could dictate, in hopes that her son’s mur- 
derer would also be provoked to become hers. 

People were surprised to see Julia shed such floods of tears upon 
this occasion, and thought her son’s crimes would furnish her with 
reasons sufficient for consolation, especially since it had been all 
along observed that she never had any great or real affection for 
him. The politicians and those who pretended to be so thoroughly 
acquainted with the Empress were of opinion that she did not so 
much bewail the loss of her son as that of the authority she had 
till then exercised with so much pomp and splendour, and which 
was now to vanish into nothing; and certainly her future conduct 
justified these suspicions. For Macrinus, who had made himself 
Emperor by his intrigues, not thinking it proper at first to make 
any changes, that he might not be supposed to have had any hand 
in Caracalla’s death, wrote Julia a letter full of expressions of 
esteem and respect, entreated her to make no alterations in her 
household, domestics, guards, or officers, and let her enjoy all the 
prerogatives and honours that she had been entitled to in the reigns 
of Severus and Caracalla. 

These flattering and courteous offers wonderfully mitigated the 
Empress’s affliction and sweetened her sorrows. She no longer 
endeavoured to shorten her days. She was so sensible of Macrinus’s 
courtesy and politeness that she would gladly have recalled all that 
which, in her first transports of grief and indignation, she had said 
against him. But unluckily, all her shocking and insulting expressions 
had been taken notice of, and carefully collected by those parasites 
who made it their business to report them to the Emperor, and so 
aggravated them in the telling that he was mightily exasperated. He 
was told that this princess, being accustomed to rule, would never 
endure to see herself reduced to the condition of a private person ; and 
that, after having held the reins of the government under her husband 
and her son, she would not fail to carry on intrigues, and endeayour by 
underhand means to establish her power. 

Macrinus knew J ulia to be a woman of skill and courage enough 
to form such designs. The acquaintance she had in Antioch, and the 
cabals she was capable of entering into against an Emperor who was 
not very firmly settled on his throne, made her no contemptible foe. 
In short, he forgot all the civil and polite letters he had written to 
her, and commanded her to quit Antioch. This order was the death 
blow of her hopes, and put an end to all her schemes ; but, as she was 
determined not to yield to her misfortune till she had tried everything 
that might prevent it, she resolved to go to Rome, where she flattered 
herself that it would not be impossible for her to form a party that 
might espouse her cause and enter into her views. This resolution 
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other presage of his miserable end than his own tormenting fears and 
reflections In the meantime he persisted m hi«< abominations anf 
debaucheries, without troubling himself with futurity An rgyptnn, 
named Senpion, having had the boldness to tell him he would d»* 
soon, and that Mncnnus would succeed him, Csncalh put him to 
death, instead of amending lus ways in con«equence of this Important 
warning 

Macnnus, finding that the Emperor had information from all 
parts that lus fatal hour drew near, and that it wns in cverybodr s 
mouth that he himself was to be the author of Ins death, resohedto 
defer no longer the accomplishment of his design, and CaracalU 
furnished him with an opportumtj for it The Fmperor, lieing toM 
that the Parthians, extremely resenting lus cruel usage of them, hi 1 
raised a fomndablo arm) to be ret engetl, thought it high titr* to rntle 
preparations against them, but before ho left Mesopotamia he revived 
to go to Carrh-e, to usit the Temple of I una, and off* r sacrifice* He 
left Edessa, attended only by a few domestics and the officers of In* 
guard, amongst whom were the conspirators , and as they had * right 
by airtuo of their office to bo near Ins person, they had an opportunity 
of assassinating tho Emperor without meeting with any ol«tacle In 
fact, as they wero upon tho road, Cnracalla basing occasion to aliglt 
from his horse, went a littlo aside by lnmself Marinin, who waited 
only for the fa\ournl>lo moment, ran to the Emperor as if ho had been 
called, and just ns tho Fmpcror turned himself about, 1 gMO him a 
stab with his poniard which laid him dead upon the spot 

Tho murderer had pre*enco of mmd enough to jom the rest of 
the corapanj as if nothing had happened, hut was no imprudent as 
hold the bloody dagger still m lus hand, which was a sufficient proof 
of bis crime, for if ho had thrown it away nobody wool 1 have known 
who hid dono it , but a scvthian of the gui\nl«, seeing him with the 
poniard, shot ldni through the body with an arrow The news of tl e 
Fmpcror’a death was soon pubhdied in the annj , the twildier*, who 
had been always rtry fond of him, l>ecau*i of the HWty ho allowed 
them, ran to Carrhro to see his body, and Macnnus, who was \\r 
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stomach that the cancer she had in one of her breasts was exceed- 
ingly inflamed ; she tore her clothes, and refused to take any nourish- 
ment, on purpose to starve herself. Afterwards, to indulge her rage, 
she poured forth all the insulting language and invectives against 
Macrinus that her despair could dictate, in hopes that her son’s mur- 
derer would also be provoked to become hers. 

People were surprised to see Julia shed such floods of tears upon 
this occasion, and thought her son’s crimes would furnish her with 
reasons sufficient for consolation, especially since it had been all 
along observed that she never had any great or real affection for 
him. The politicians and those who pretended to be so thoroughly 
acquainted with the Empress were of opinion that she did not so 
much bewail the loss of her son as that of tho authority she had 
till then exercised with so much pomp and splendour, and which 
was now to vanish into nothing; and certainly her future conduct 
justified these suspicions. Eor Macrinus, who had made himself 
Emperor by his intrigues, not thinking it proper at first to make 
any changes, that he might not. be supposed to have bad any hand 
in Caracalla’s death, wrote Julia a letter full of expressions of 
esteem and respect, entreated her to make no alterations in her 
household, domestics, guards, or officers, and let her enjoy all the 
prerogatives and honours that she had been entitled to in the reigns 
of Severus and Caracalla. 

These flattering and courteous offers wonderfully mitigated the 
Empress’s affliction and sweetened her sorrows. She no longer 
endeavoured to shorten her days. She was so sensible of Macrinus’s 
courtesy and politeness that she would gladly have recalled all that 
which, in her first transports of grief and indignation, she had said 
against him. But unluckily, all her shocking and insulting expressions 
had been taken notice of, and carefully collected by those parasites 
who made it their business to report them to the Emperor, and so 
aggravated them in the telling that he was mightily exasperated. He 
was told that this princess, being accustomed to rule, would never 
endure to see herself reduced to the condition of a private person ; and 
that, after having held the reins of the government under her husband 
and her son, she would not fail to carry on intrigues, and endeavour by 
underhand means to establish her power. 

Macrinus knew Julia to be a woman of skill and courage enough 
to form such designs. The acquaintance she had in Antioch, and the 
cabals she was capable of entering into against an Emperor who was 
not very firmly settled on his throne, made her no contemptible foe. 
In short, he forgot all the civil and polite letters he had written td 
her, and commanded her to quit Antioch. This order was the dead? 
blow of her hopes, and put an end to all her schemes ; but, as she \m 
etermined not to yield to her misfortune till she had tried everyth 
'at might prevent it, she resolved to go to Rome, where she flatjKd 
lerself that it would not be impossible for her to form a par«nat 
mi ght espouse her cause and enter into her views. This resjjuon 
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was abandoned as soon os entertained Sba considered that the 
memory of Oaracalla Mas too odious to give her an) hopes of success 
It was not very probable that the Romans would be fo zealous in the 
cause of the mother of a tyrant, who had treated them with so much 
inhumanity, as to take up arms in litr behalf , thus, seeing no remedy 
for her misfortune, and besides, being gneiousl) tormented with hir 
cancer, she killed her=elf by a voluntary abstinence from food 

Thus perished the celebrated John, who had undergone such a 
\ ancty of fortunes For if, as a heathen observes, 1 she mm raised up 
to the highest pitch of grandeur, so, on the other hand, it was ncconi 
panied by ko many misfortunes, cares ami anxieties, that she ms) he 
reckoned one of the roost unhappy princesses that ever existed 
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THE ROMAN EMPRESSES. 

There never was a man yet who could find out the secret of 
entailing prosperity upon his family. The same age, generally speak- 
ing, sees its own work fall to nothing : frequently the son or grandson 
of opulent parents falls into misery and poverty, and passes from 
honour to obscurity with as rapid a course as the great-grandfather 
leaped from rags to riches. Fortune makes a jest of human hopes and 
projects, and takes pleasure in frustrating all our plans. Even those 
things we most admire are built upon such precarious and slight 
foundations that they are not to be reckoned upon at all ; for the very 
props upon which they depend are often the occasion of their fall. 

Plautianus raised himself to that prodigious height of grandeur 
that, if he had had the least degree of moderation, there was nothing 
left for him to desire ; but that virtue is seldom to be met with in such 
persons as blind Fortune has drawn from the dirt, and exalted to a 
state of honour infinitely beyond their merit and expectation. That 
insolent favourite, who made such bad use of his influence and riches, 
was in hopes they would protect him from the changes and vicissitudes 
of Fortune ; and this was the motive that induced him so earnestly to 
desire that his daughter should be married to Caracalla, in order to 
firmly establish himself by a great and glorious alliance ; but that was 
just what ruined him. Caracalla indeed, never loved Plautianus, but 
by being his son-in-law he became his mortal enemy. The uneasy 
constraint, or rather the bitter vexation, in which he lived from the 
time that his father compelled him to marry Plautilla inspired him 
with the strongest desire to be revenged, which he was so little able to 
conceal that he could not hinder himself from openly declaring to his 
wife that as soon as Severus should die the cruellest effects of his 
indignation should fall upon both her and her father. 

These threats could not but terribly alarm Plautianus, knowing, 
as he did, Caracalla’s violent temper ; for he could easily judge what 
he was to expect from a furious young prince who was extremely pro- 
voked with him. This made such an impression upon his mind, and 
caused him so much concern, that he could find no remedy for it but 
that of anticipating him by taking away his life and usurping the 
throne. At first this undertaking seemed so difficult and hazardous 
that he abandoned all thoughts of it, but afterwards he considered 
that, whatever danger it was attended with, it was necessary; and 
therefore he set about it in good earnest. While he continued in these 
tormenting agitations, floating between hope and fear, he was pale 
and trembling. Thus we see that, even when Fortune seems to smile 
most, we are secretly tormented by care, sorrow, and perplexity. 



NONIA CELSA, 

WIFE OF MACRINUS. 


Nothing recommends a woman eo much as beauty, but virtu 1 * i* 
the most precious ornament oE it; anil happy are those whoso whole 
behaviour is influenced by prudence and discretion. A certain port 
is of opinion that the number of those is hut Email ; but, whatever 
that satirist has been^ pleased to assert, beauty and modesty art' not 
incompatible ; and, without going any further for examples than such 
ns the history of the Empresses has furnished us with, we have 
observed that Calpurnia, Agrippina, s\ifo of ffcrroardcus, Octavio, 
Sabina, and many others, joined the most consummate prudenco and 
virtue to the charms of their persons, and were not at alt tiro |c>s 
chaste for being handsome. It cannot lx* denied tint multttaih-s of 
women havo made a very bad use of their Ijcauty. A great many 
instances of this have been already given in tho coarse of this history, 

' and the Empress Celsa is going to afford a fresh proof of it. 

She was daughter of Diadumcnus, whoso family is not much 
known, but who was probably related to two great men of that nans"*, 
remarkable for tbeir skill in the law, and for their good qualities. 
The Empress of whom we are now to treat did not inherit their virtue ; 
fiho wns of a very amorous temperament, and a great lover of 
pleasures. She willingly permitted a crowd of admirers to entertain 
her with their passion, and listened to them with that *ort of corn* 
plaisance which is a sure sign of the progress such flattering di«emjr*es 
make in tlio heart of the person to whom they are ad i rr**ed ; »>> 
that what at first was only an ngrecablo amusement, in a fifth* t ir** 
became n commerco of gallantry that exposed her very mu:h to tin* 
censures of tho public, for which the irregularity of her condu-t gave 
but too much reason ; for she proceeded from on »*de giro of libertimi » 
to another, till at last she had not the feast shadow of m'*?esty f-/r ; 
so true it is that when a woman has once brolen the ice, and trans- 
gressed the rules of decency, there U nothing «o had hat that *h* b 
capablo of it. 

Of all Celsa’® lover*, Jfacrinui had perhaps £?* 
hope for success. He was a Moor by birth, of a very olr-urr 
and po««eased none of those good qualities that could r *1- mmts'h / «* 
the meanness of hi® extraction, and other {mp«*rfrsiiao« ; 
contrary, ho was disagreeable in his person, f -r l»»* I e* I was w!J, a»* 
nose turned up; he tu of a coar*e and clumsy ha!«I, * tr 1 f" f 
naturaf parts, iff nataml and cruel, and *■ -f’" f * ;/ 

countenance that was coare, and not ®t *■*■> 
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ing all these disadvantages, Celsa did not disdain to give him a 
favourable hearing, and even the strongest proof of his not being 
indifferent to her. Celsa was one of those women who stand in need 
of a husband for a screen, and to patch up their broken reputations. 
She could not hope to find one among those to whom she had been 
very liberal of her favours ; successful gallants are generally least of 
all desirous lobe husbands; it was reserved for Macrinus to marry 
the mistress of all his rivals. 

Celsa’s marriage to Macrinus did not put a stop to her dissolute 
behaviour ; on the contrary } it only served to furnish her with more 
opportunities of indulging her passions. Macrinus, as wo have 
observed, was not amiable enough to defend his wife’s heart against 
the importune attacks of innumerable polite and genteel lovers who 
paid their court to her with great assiduity, and the vicious habits she 
had contracted were too strong to ho influenced by the rules and 
punctilios of decency. She therefore denied herself none of those 
pleasures which are prohibited by marriage, hut gave herself up 
entirely to the bent of her inclinations without the least, reserve or 
restraint, so that her gallantries and debaticheries became the subject 
of everybody’s discourse. Verses were composed and very assiduously 
circulated, for fear an)*one should remain ignorant of her prostitutions : 
but Celsa, who was past all blushing, carried it off with an amazing 
impudence, and was the one person who was the least put out of 
countenance upon that score ; for, having hardened herself against all 
that could be said to her disadvantage, and fearing neither the tongues 
nor pens of critics, she added to the number of her lover .' 1 by making 
the first advances herself. 

Favours that were so cheap one might imagine were not valuable 
enough to procure her gallants much above the ordinary stamp ; she, 
however, made an illustrious conquest, and that was the Emperor 
Severus, who was so captivated as to become one of them. Riches 
and honours entered with this prince into the habitation of Macrinus, 
so that her other lovers vanished. Severus was never weary of 
heaping benefits upon Celsa’s husband. This upstart, who till then 
had been forced to get a livelihood by mean occupations, was all on a 
sudden, raised to the highest offices ; and in a few days gained more 
by his wife’s talents than he had been able to do in his whole life by 
his industry. The public, who are not easily imposed upon, took it in 
this sense, and did not fail to attribute the favours the Emperor 
bestowed upon Macrinus 2 to those which lie received from Celsa. It 
has been always observed that none are so likely to make great and 
rapid fortunes as those whose wives are beautiful and complaisant 
enough to oblige princes. Macrinus, who had been a notary, and had 
even been forced to appear in the amphitheatre among the gladiators, 
was, by the influence and interest of Celsa, put upon a level with the 
greatest persons in the empire ; and his wife’s having found the secret 


1 Capitolin, in Macrin, 2 Tristan. Comment. Histor, Capitolin. 
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o£ subduing the Emperor’s heart was more advantageous to h«r 
husband than if he had defeated all tho enemies of the Suite. Thu* 
monarchs who are slnses to their passions frequently confer upon the 
base and unworthy instruments of their vices thewo honours and 
preferments that ought only to be the rewords of true merit an! cf 
worthy actions 

Just about the time that Mncnnu* was coming into fa' our at 
Court, CeNa was brought to bed of a son, whom she named Dis lutnenu*, 
because he came into the world with n sort of string bound round hi« 
forehead, something in tho shape of a diadem Those who were ncr t 
for to draw his horoscope did not fail to mako the *no«t flatten r g 
predictions upon this Iiappy circumstance They promised Celts that 
her husband would be Emperor, that tho child ought to be looked 
upon as the «on of a person who was one dav to bo forested with tin 
sovereign authority , adding that ho himself would, m due time, \r 
exalted to that supreme dignity 

Tho death of Serum a made no alteration in Macnnus’# fortune, 
for Caracalta, who was entirely go\cmed by hi3 odd humours ar 1 
caprices, added now fas ours to those which hit father had so profusely 
Unshed upon CetaaV husband, and honoured him wjth one of the 
highest nml most important posts m tho empire, for which unworthy 
choice, as wo have observed, ho paid aery dear , for Macnnus was rot 
ashamed to liccome tho assassin of Ins benefactor He committed that 
crime* with so much precaution that at first nobody suspected him, 
and when Audentius, who, as well ns Macnnus, was prtefect of tho 
Prctonan Guards, had refused tho empire on account of his great 
tho array, upon o report that tho Fartinans were approaching eWed 
Macnnus with a great deal of precipitation, thinking him the filt«**t 
person to Mop tho barbarians, who, they believed, were ready to 
upon them In fact, Artabanes, highly exasperated nt the perfidious 
behaviour of Caracalla, put !mn«clf nt t!ie head of n scry powerful 
nrmy.nndsct out in nil haste to attack the Homans, who, on their 
mde, prepared to define! thenwchc* Two or tbit** battles wttr 
fought, in which vast mtinb'TS were destroyed on l»')t si irs T1 *• 
Fnrthians claimed the honour of tho victory, and celebrated it wUh 
great rejoicings They loit, howner, as many men as the Timur*, 
who tlUlCtifal the fmliamti* for priding them elves Upon tint 
imaginary sHory Mncnnui, in the mranltnr, who »** ceith'f 
general nor soldier, nnd was \cry impati-nt to get his election 
firmed by tho Senate, did not disdain to treat with Art*b»ne« 
nt bun nndrtvadom, who n*led 1 mi if l » 1 *1 well consul-red »**lr*l 
whom h*s had fitted out auch an army l—tl st i! hr «*dv bed n V* 
revenged on Caracalla, b* night re-*' cont«m‘«l, smew t* it Ijvi * r J 
unworthy Emperor hat! nlrradr m** with hi* JJ’’* d-s-rts f r *}' 
liomd treachery. In which i oU-dv was ctn*ttir4 hit llw’f 
MAmnus, who wm eVcted Erjcnr, fad fin'fctn; — et'ft •* **" 


1 J1 » 1 i* *,wrt »= 
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as to be upon good terms with the Parthians, and to observe 
religiously the treaty of peace that Caracalla had violated ; that he 
offered to restore to him all the spoils that the Romans had taken 
from the Parthians, and also the prisoners; and to give him a 
proof of the desire he had to repair, as much as in him lay, the 
affront that Caracalla had put upon him, he would make him a 
present of a great sum of money. Artabanes, who had no personal 
pique against anybody but Caracalla, accepted these proposals and 
retired. 

M acrinus was no sooner elected than the troops felt aggrieved 
on account of their not having upon the throne one of Antoninus’s 
family, and their discontent was shown by a deep silence throughout 
the whole army. Macrinus’s friends, being apprehensive that they 
would choose some person related to Antoninus (for there were 
several of them among the officers), advised Macrinus to give his 
son Diadumenus the name of Antoninus, in order to ingratiate him 
with the legions ; and Macrinus, knowing how dear that name was 
to the army, gave it to his son, and made him his colleague in 
the empire. 

The news of Caracalla’s death having been brought to Rome, 
the citizens, by their countenances, expressed their satisfaction at 
being delivered from the cruel oppressions of that tyrant. Macrinus’s 
election was not indeed what they desired, for they could not per- 
ceive in this new Emperor either birth or merit ; but, after Caracalla, 
they did not think it possible they could fall into worse hands. 
This was what the senators repeated many a time, with transports of 
joy, -when Macrinus informed them that the legions had made choice 
of him to supply the place of Caracalla. The Senate (now quite 
stripped of their liberties) approved this election, decreed to Mac- 
rinus all the honours and titles that were now inseparable from the 
sovereign authority, and confirmed to Diadumenus the surname of 
Antoninus. 

If in Macrinus Rome had an Emperor without merit, in Celsa 
they had an Empress without'modesty — her prostitutions were known 
to everybody. It was, however, to her that all the orders of the city 
went in the most respectful manner to pay their homage. 

The Senate, more flattering again than the people, exhausted 
their whole stock of adulation, declared her August, and honoured 
with the most pompous titles a woman whom her scandalous 
debaucheries had covered with infamy. 

Macrinus lost no time in acquainting bis wife with his exaltation 
to the throne, and the honour the legions had conferred upon their 
son, in giving him the name of Antoninus. It appears from the 
letter he wrote her upon this occasion that the Romans had a greater 
veneration for the above-mentioned name than for that of their gods, 
and that their infatuation for it even amounted to impiety, for which 
reason Macrinus protests to Celsa that he held himself less obliged to 
them for the empire than for the surname of Antoninus, which they 
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and Gannva, Mr mnl* th* m*<*. of t\l« fit j-^y, 

<!i*prmU 0 ft of ih* batons who hi'e-ed tc-j i'tn'ittlr to alt t'-**" 
wo*d i They to'd th«*ta thiit th*y oa-ht to prefer tf<* *»>n « # G»r*-» *, 
who hal lorcc! th^m to entirely, to M*mna% tV rrnn cf 
tins murderer of their Emperor, equally inctpnb’* #" \ atiV^hj ct 
governing the empire Tint, nf'er nil, tVir own literals t-qn r«*. l 
tint they vhouli pHce llcluv;*hntu* upon t>* throo*, levwte ^ 
"Ould lay Mtvi under n qreat obligation to tl *m, 11 n-v f* * 

to di«tribwto her nebes nmon^ then 

The «oldien (a ch« of men for th» n^i par; f tfc:r A ’y t '• 1 * 
clitn^M, and who *cre already m*'i nvtr?<* t> M» n"t % «-n a ~n* 
of th« honh mnnnc- in which ho irewd them) Un* * ?no rath* nf 
t> the propo%.n\ ail eaen promised t> do winterer *K *'t I* 
inquired of them p* *€e»fin» that t*-*» tnr’p* wrr**fk* Jnt f 

incline 1 toward* her, nn 1 tint ah* coal 1 prfty a\ #A 'y «* p n I r n t‘ «r 
<» idrtioJfi and a«*t*tance, in esnd le-atlon cf the rr«*\> nj> t* < v ^ l vt 
led them to hopo f >r, like & *Vi!ful woman «Mied vh* Hppv «pp' 
tumtN that |rf*Miril itw’f t« p’a-e h*r prr i« n apan th w t 1 -*** 
She Mi l’ui^a in th* ri^ht with till 1 *r family, a l l=r.) . h* 
1 IdiC 4 ilnl«» into th* catrp, clo'hM In a rra^'/^n* v t a’ 
Garacalla 1 a i •• tftnr^ appears! in, whi-h *r« artful'y < o r^-d 
Ot pj'pov* m pit the lejlsn* in imr 1 of Jim r i<» vM* 
vhl«jv**r«l l* al o-t that M*r*% tr-hr—l to dt» rt* * * 

lir^» mm •! money m,nm% the »-> ♦ » , }* £.} ■*! < i*+ »'f 

jntKtjAl wild" tl i- whim La o.M r * p rrr* * 0 ,- 1 * 

d alar* fir 1 m, me* tlrr fe't unc rlain a?>»ii tl * { » j- n vNl 

t • *lv 1 ueu’rat ,\4 0711 as d»v a] P~are.l, lV» jf«»,rr e-| Jf* n 
l at ua to tl e »o* h*r, t wh * prt> ’»u r-i I x ~t K np^' *r I J i* < a I -4 

t' e imperial j tq r«t»*, jcunr- L.n tl - ra~* i* Mar*-* .V^ 4* 

Antininti* After tl i* c^-rmjny tfir*- M-mS p* A 4 *. s t 

g ’lard nlirr in lv* thmwn a”- in; tl **i in Rreat *’ !»* « t * 
o>jM*b A p^mhly l are e . > r r« ijpf'.-'i, { - t‘ * » ** 
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sight of these was more persuasive than all that the others could 
allege ; Macrinus’s soldiers, to obtain the like reward, fell upon their 
officers, killed them, and then, being admitted into the camp, 
acknowledged Heliogabalus for Emperor and took the oath of fidelity 
to him. Mrcsa knowing full well that they had not betrayed Macrinus 
for nothing, recompensed their perfidy, and sent Julianus’s head to 
Antioch, whence Macrinus had already started (for ho had heard 
what condition matters were in) in order to fight his antagonist; but 
afterwards he changed his design and returned to Antioch, whence lie 
wrote to the governors of the provinces, and to the Senate, letters foil 
of contempt for Heliogabalus, who, he said, was a silly blockhead, 
and whom he declared an enemy to the State. lie then thought it 
expedient to be liberal to hi* soldiers, whom he did his utmost to 
exasperate against those who had taken part with the rebels ; he gave 
his son the title of August, and thinking he lmd taken all the 
precautions that were necessary, remained very quiet at Antioch. 

In the meantime Mresa was resolved to pursue her aim, and 
having caused the army to quit their camp, conducted it towards 
Antioch in order to besiege Macrinus, or else oblige him to come to a 
decisive battle. Macrinus then began to think the affair was no 
laughing matter. He marched out of Antioch to fight the enemy. 
The two armies met between Phomiria and Syria. 

That of Macrinus had a great advantage over the other, for 
besides the superiority of numbers, he had good generals ; whereas 
Heliogabalus had nobody fit to command his army, for Gnnnys, who 
acted as general, had never served, and had done nothing all his life 
but amuse himself. Upon this occasion, however, the old observa- 
tion, that good luck is better than skill, was verified : for Gannys at 
first gave liis adversary sufficient trouble, Heliogabalus’s troops 
fighting desperately, knowing that if they did not conquer they 
could expect no mercy on account of their rebellion. But some time 
after, not being able to resist the efforts of tho Pnetorians, they were 
put to flight. 

Mcesa and Soemias seeing affairs change to their disadvantage, 
alighted from their chariot, and throwing themselves into the midst 
of those who fled, reproached them, with tears in their eyes, with 
their shameful behaviour to a prince they had just sworn to be 
faithful to. These remonstrances, accompanied by every argument 
they could think of that was capable of moving the soldiers, had 
such an effect, that they returned to the battle. At that instant, 
Heliogabalus put himself at the head of his troops sword in hand, 
and shewed such resolution and courage, as would not have been 
expected from one of his age. The fight began again with more fury 
than ever, but with different result, for Heliogabalus’s soldiers having 
beaten the first rank of their enemies, those that were worsted jmt 
their whole army into confusion. The Emperor seeing this, gave up 
all for lost, and a panic seizing him, he fled with some of his most 
faithful officers. The Praetorians continued the fi_ • with^-'weat 
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obninacy, and maintained the honour of thnr ccwjh; bit !{/•*? ;« 
balus calling; ont to then, n*kcd for whom I* was that t 1 <'r fjo-kt 
ami exposed their lire* this «irce Macrinus hstl deserted th^st, vt-* * 
upon they all declared for him, upon hi* promising that 
allow them to retain their rank according to their request. 

JIacrinu«, who fwl t3ira off liu f-r peril I rt>’>e th»* h* r «*’ 
not be 1 nown, got away as fs*t a« he could, intending to go to Ih-n** 
with all possible rtp'dition, to consult ami aswrah’* id* (r’e* H 
he was taken at Chnlecdon, wl ere 1 e stopped to rrpow* a ht*’-, **■ I 
the «oldiers cut off hi« head. Some of tl en were indm'd t *j »*« 
Diadumcnus, and would have done >o p l ad it not b^en t r r tie b-'-’r 
he wrote to his mother about the conspiracy c! Grille* ; »H* y ’"I 
fatal to him Thus pcri«hed M»cmu% after n rrig*i cf 
months, its short duration shows that nothing is *o p'rcarirss *» 
power procured liy unlawful actions History r.alr« ri titV** 
mention of Noma Ceba 



ANNIA FAUSTINA, 

JULIA CORNELIA PAULA, 

JULIA AOUILIA SEVERA, 

WIVES OF THE EMPEROR IIELIOGABALUS. 

JULIA V ARIA SOEMIAS, 

HIS MOTHER. 

JULIA VARIA M/ESA, 

HIS GRANDMOTHER. 

After Macrinus was put to flight, his army having declared for 
Heliogabalus, Majsa conducted her grandson to Antioch, where the 
honours due to the Emperor were paid him, and he received the oath 
of the legions. Mccsa, who was full of schemes and projects, thought 
it fitting that the new Emperor should write to the Senate to entreat 
them to confirm his election, but his letter was not well calculated to 
bespeak their favour ; for, whereas the preceding Emperors had never 
assumed any title till after they had been decreed them by the 
Senate, he insolently took, by his own authority, those of Emperor, 
Cfesar, August, Happy, son of Antoninus, and several other pompous 
surnames. The obsequious Senate confirmed, how'ever, what the 
soldiers had done, and, the more to please tho new Emperor, they 
honoured in an extraordinary manner the memory of Caracalla, whose 
son he pretended to be. By the same decree tho title of August was 
conferred upon Mcesa and Soemias, together with all tho honours that 
had ever been given to the mothers of the Emperoi\s. 

The senators, for all this, regretted Macrinus extremely, and not 
without reason ; for he could not possibly have had a more unworthy 
successor. To say the truth, Heliogabalus was very handsome, well 
made, and had a very agreeable countenance ; but never did a fair 
outside conceal a more polluted soul. In him was to be found an 
unhappy collection of all sorts of vices. He possessed the malice and 
cruelty of all the tyrants that had ever reigned ; gave himself up 
entirely to the most abominable lewdness ; carried luxury, prodigality, 
and insolence to the highest pitch. Being informed that the Senate 
had ratified his election, and that he had nothing more to fear, he 
signalised the beginning of his reign by a horrible piece of barbarity 
and ingratitude, namely, the execution of Gannys, to whom he owed 
his education and the throne. This freedman had been preferred at 
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Coart by the interest of Mr*», who had ntw*y< HI a $m* 

Jum, because the had always found hita faithful, *r \ vr*r j**’ 1 .» \ ~ 
th*' welfare of her family In fact, Oannn, wiobvl is -t 
Jlehogahalc*, acquitted l xro<elf of that data to th« £-n<*r»l §v *'* « 

Hchogabalus hims*U was a witness of l x* l**htmur a* tl *■ »at* 1 a V*, 
which ended decisive! r in his favour, ar 1 was so co n-'vd r» t» l 
important •eraice ho did him anon thi* coca* ion thi\ in c* t 4 n* 
Gu of good humour to which ho was now and i!y*n * 0 ^ f « 
inclined to choo'* him for a father in law, by c ahi-g Hta rater V • 
mother, Soemias, and to declare him Cxsar Thr*« fiTrsr* w 5 5 
have been no more than Gsnnys deterred R”d wouM bar* d -« 
honour to tho new Emperor'* grntittx lean! achnowb-dg’rrv h»s u# 
reputation, indeed, was none of the best, for ale 1*1 4 wry d ♦« u 
life , but Gannj* was not so fastidious a* to rrfme to letV * ♦ 
father in law 

In the meantime. Instead of honouring I im Ifrli vaha'si f x t ■» 
to death Tins cruel and ungrateful l tnp<*ror, not If j a i> 
endure that Gannys should !*• a ppcc’al irof 1 xscordc t a* lr«p » i 
«nec he toot the ld**rt> to advise |nm ordered him t » l" rv * 
and was not even *«hatr*«! to dip hts 1 ar *s in t?i* h’ *od cf t v a* /* 
fa! pervant by giving him the first li’ow hi »«*’{ 

This Itlnrali *fTair «■*< Ira pv f« n i i 
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him, not so much as the fashion of his clothes. She gave him many 
wise admonitions upon that subject, but the flatterers he encouraged 
destroyed the force of her arguments. Heliogabalus, continually sur- 
rounded by those sycophants, and corrupted by their maxims, looked 
upon the advice of his grandmother as the mere whims of an old- 
fashioned woman, who would needs have him wear the Roman dress 
for no other reason than because all the former Emperors had done 
so. On the other hand, Soemias, by her pernicious counsels, effaced 
the little impression that Mcesa’s good sense had made upon her son ; 
and, by a base approbation of his behaviour, encouraged him in the 
gratification of all his vicious passions. Thus this prince, being 
hurried away by his irregular appetites, seduced by his young 
courtiers, and supported by the bad example of his mother, gave 
himself up to the most shameful course of life that can be imagined, 
and even went beyond Caligula, Hero, or Domitian, whom he professed 
to imitate. 

It is no new thing for flatterers to extol the weaknesses and vices 
of princes, and to applaud those actions that most deserve to be 
blamed ; but it is not common to see a mother encourage her son in 
everything that is infamous. This, however, Soemias did, and this 
was the more blamable as she well knew that all the misfortunes 
Caracalla drew upon himself were owing to his cruelty and his 
debaucheries ; she had therefore great reason to apprehend the same 
fate for her son. It is true that a young man seldom learns any good 
from a mother who is herself a libertine, and Soemias was too regard- 
less of her own reputation to be very solicitous about that of Helioga- 
balus. Msesa, indeed, who looked further into things, and weighed 
consequences, gave him better counsel ; for instance, that he should go 
to Rome, where she said his presence was necessary; and, in fact, 
Macrinus’s chief mistake had been his not going thither immediately 
after his election, but continuing at Antioch. The Emperor was at 
last convinced of what importance it was to him to gain over the 
Senate, and as soon as the winter was over set out for Rome. 

His arrival there only served to make people regret Macrinus, for 
he renewed at Rome all the excesses that he had practised at 
Nicomedia. He went to the Senate, and obliged the senators to invite 
Soemias, his mother, and Msesa, his grandmother, to take their places 
among them. This was a monstrous innovation, and a scandalous 
degradation of the senatorial dignity. The proudest of the Empresses, 
and even those who had carried their authority the greatest lengths, 
never dreamed of assuming any such privilege ; and we have observed 
in the life of Agrippina that the Senate broke up one day when she 
attempted to do the like. But the senators had now no longer the 
probity and resolution of their forefathers ; the Emperor’s will and 
pleasure was become the only law. Heliogabalus caused that to be 
permitted to Soemias and Msesa which Agrippina could never obtain, 
and which Livia never had the assurance to ask for. Thus the Senate 
entreated them to assist at their meetings, they ’ * next 
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praises of his god in hymns, which he sung in the Syrian language, 
and made Soemias and Mtesa do the same. 

We shall not take upon ourselves to enter into the details of 
Heliogabalus’s life, which was one continued succession of all sorts of 
crimes 3 for it would only be a mark of disrespect to the reader, and of 
our small regard for decency, were we to enumerate the horrible acts 
of lewdness and lasciviousness that this detestable prince committed ; 
wo prefer to draw a veil over those shameful pollutions. After he had 
provided his god with a wife, ho thought proper to choose one for 
himself ; and,*” as he deprived the Carthaginians of their Urania in 
order to marry her to his Elagabalus, so he took it into his bead to rob 
Poraponius of his wife Faustina. Annin Faustina was one of the most 
accomplished ladies in Rome, remarkable not only for her nobility, but 
the incomparable beauty of her person. She was great granddaughter 
to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, whose name and memory were held, 
in the highest veneration among the Romans. She was then in the 
prime of her youth and, at an age wherein there is but little 
discretion to be expected, she shewed 1 such prudence and virtue as had 
not been met with in her predecessors of that name. 

When it happens that nobility, beauty and virtue are united in a 
young person, there can be no lack of admirers. The charming 
Faustina had abundance of them, but Pomponius Bassus was the 
happy man who, for his extraordinary merit, was preferred to all those 
who aspired to the honour of possessing the princess. Honour and 
goodness were hereditary in his family, which lmd been also rendered 
illustrious by the most important employments, lie having been 
Governor of Rome, and afterwards consul. It might safely bo ailirmed 
that there was not in Rome a more honourable man than Faustina’s 
husband. They lived together in that happy calmness and tranquility 
which in marriage is generally the consequence of reciprocal love, until 
Heliogabalus, being smitten with the charms of Faustina, looked upon 
her as a lady worthy of his esteem and affection. At first he contented 
himself with showing her all those tokens of his passion that are so 
natural to an assiduous lover ; but whatever pains he took to make 
himself understood, Faustina, defended by her own virtue and her 
husband’s merit, gave him no hopes of success ; so that the Emperor, 
in the midst of all his pomp and splendour, made no impression upon 
the princess’s heart. 

The obstacles that violent love may meet with do not always 
prove a remedy ; on the contrary, they very often serve only to 
heighten it. Heliogabalus, perceiving that Faustina’s virtue gave 
him but little room to hope for those favours that he had so easily 
obtained from other ladies less cruel, resolved to pub her husband 
to death, in hopes that Faustina, who would nob listen to him as a 
lover, might without difficulty be prevailed upon to receive him as a 
husband, especially as he was invested with the sovereign authority. 
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a second marriage. In fact, she became wife to the Emperor, and was 
immediately honoured by the Senate with the title of August. It 
might be imagined that Faustina, being now amply recompensed for 
the loss of Pomponius, had reason to promise herself a great deal of 
happiness. By marrying the Emperor she had ascended the throne of 
her ancestors, and the violent love he had shown for her seemed to 
afford her reasonable grounds to hope for its continuance ; but 
pleasures that are procured by crimes are of no long duration. The 
Emperor soon found those insipid which he had not scrupled to 
purchase with a horrid murder. He was no sooner married than he 
was disgusted with Faustina, and showed that nothing is a more 
effectual cure for love than possession. He conceived for Cornelia as 
irresistible a passion as he had done before for Faustina. 

Cornelia Paula belonged to one of the best families in Rome. It 
is generally imagined that she had been married before, and was a 
mother of children at least. Heliogabalus’s pretext for marrying her 
seems to authorise this supposition. This prince, whose love was as 
soon cooled as warmed, no sooner saw Cornelia than he was persuaded 
it was impossible he should ever love anybody else ; he paid his 
addresses to her very earnestly, and to cut short the matter, spoke of 
marriage. The misfortune of Faustina, whom he had abandoned not- 
withstanding all her merit, did not plead very much in his favour. A 
man who is fickle, always ready to change, is not very likely to secure 
a lady’s affections, and Cornelia did not fail to reproach the Emperor 
with his having cast off, without any reason, the most amiable person 
in Rome. Be that as it may, the Emperor was provided with a 
plausible excuse, and Faustina’s barrenness furnished him with it. He 
even informed the public of the motives of that divorce, and 
endeavoured to make it appear a convincing proof of his wisdom and 
prudence that he should look out for a wife capable of giving him 
heirs and perpetuating the empire in his family, of which he said 
Faustina gave him no hopes ; whereas, in Cornelia, he had all the 
reason in the world to expect the accomplishment of his desires, as 
she had already been a mother. These arguments, together with the 
dazzling prospect of the throne, induced Cornelia to supply the place 
of Faustina, and run the risk of meeting with the same fate. The 
nuptials were celebrated with incredible magnificence. Never had 
there been seen at Rome so pompous a ceremony. The Emperor went 
to enormous expense upon this occasion. All classes in the city 
partook of his bounty, and he heaped favours upon the senators, the 
knights, and the senators’ wives. He gave the soldiers and the people 
several splendid entertainments, followed by all manner of shows and 
games ; among the rest (what had never been seen before at Rome) 
a bloody battle between tigers and elephants. 

The Senate went in a body to pay their respects, or rather 
homage, to the new Empress, and at the same time presented her with 
the title of August, which included all the honour that could be 
bestowed upon the wives of the Emperors ; for they did not think 
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Severa was not so cruel. She prevailed upon herself to bear, with 
great patience, the Emperor’s assiduities ; for nothing so much flatters 
the vanity of a woman as to see a man at her feet to whom all others 
are inferior. She therefore received his visits very willingly, and 
listened attentively to his proposals of marriage. It is probable that 
she was not at all sorry to be compelled, by absolute power, to dis- 
pense with those vows which in all likelihood she had made without 
consulting her inclinations, and at an age when she was not competent 
to judge of the difficulty she might find in keeping them ; for the vestals 
were admitted too young to consider the burden of the yoke thej r im- 
posed upon themselves, so that instances were not wanting of their dis- 
honouring the sanctity of those engagements by their gallantries, their 
oaths not being strong enough to get the better of their constitutions 
and the impetuosity of youth. Be it as it may, Heliogabalus, in con- 
tempt of what was most sacred among the Romans, carried off the 
vestal, married her, and proclaimed her August. 

The Senate looked upon this odious and detestable match as the 
forerunner of some terrible calamity to the empire. The laws had 
been always strictly put in force when a vestal had deserved punish- 
ment for breach of chastity, nor had the accomplices in the crime ever 
escaped the penalty ; but, upon this occasion, the authority of the 
Senate was superseded, and they were reduced to the sad necessity of 
deploring a misfortune for which there was no remedy. Heliogabalus 
easily perceived the deep sorrow that this marriage caused to all 
classes in the city, as not only the strictest laws, but the most ancient 
and religious custom of the Romans had been thereby trampled under 
foot. The people exclaimed against it as an unheard of crime, capable 
of drawing down upon them the indignation of all the gods. A deep 
silence reigned among them, and such melancholy was seen on the 
countenances of the citizens that all the city seemed in deep mourning. 

Though Heliogabalus did not usually give himself much trouble 
about justifying his actions, he yet thought it incumbent on him to 
excuse the step he had taken ; but he did it in a manner that was 
more offensive than the action itself, that was, by jesting about a crime 
for which , 1 as an historian says, he deserved the worst of deaths. He 
wrote to the Senate that, of all the failings a man was subject to there 
was none that more entitled him to pardon than those which were the 
effects of his frailty ; that it was very difficult to resist the violence of 
love ; that Severa’s beauty did not give him time to reflect; that his 
passion had surprised his reason, but that, in short, the mischief being 
done, there was no help for it ; that, after all, he did not see any 
reason they had to cry out so much against what he had done, for if 
all was considered it would be found that it would be no very strange 
thing for a priest of the sun to marry a vestal. That, on the contrary, 
they ought to rejoice to see two sacred persons united by the solemn 
bonds of marriage, because from the union of a pontiff with a vestal 
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after innumerable follies and extravagances, he went so far as to be 
formally married to a miserable slave named Hierocles, who, in a 
short time, became one of the richest and most powerful men in the 
empire. He was delighted to be called the mistress, the wife, the 
queen of Hierocles, and, that he might look the more like a woman, 
he had himself close shaved, took a distaff, and employed his time in 
spinning and other feminine occupations, to the great dishonour of 
the sex he intended to imitate. Thus do men commit the most un- 
accountable actions when they cease to be directed by reason and 
discretion. 

Moesa was in the utmost confusion at this shameful behaviour, 
and could not without the greatest concern be a witness of the scandal 
Heliogabalus brought upon the imperial dignity, which could not 
fail to end in some dreadful misfortune. She made use of all her art 
.and address to correct her grandson’s evil courses and persuade him 
to reflect a little upon the consequences of such irregularities, but it 
was all to no purpose. Heliogabalus was entirely guided by his 
mother, who encouraged him in his debaucheries, and by her own 
licentiousness set him an abominable example, for this vicious 
princess, forgetting the reserve and modesty of her sex and the x*egard 
which was due to her rank, abandoned herself to the most scandalous 
debaucheries and prostitutions . 1 Thus, far from opposing the depi’aved 
inclinations of her son, or endeavouring to reclaim him, she was quite 
satisfied with his course of life, and even commended him for it. 

Heliogabalus’s odious government became an insupportable yoke 
to the Romans, the weight of which he every day increased by his 
cruelties and ridiculous behaviour, which was equally detestable and 
contemptible. But what made the people lose all patience was his 
mad design to declare the infamous Hierocles, who but the other day 
was a wretched slave, Csesar, and his successor to the throne. Msesa 
did all 2 in her power to dissuade him from this resolution, which could 
not fail to bring eternal shame upon the empire. She represented to 
him the injury he would thereby do himself and his family, and, in 
order to intimidate him, she told him that so unworthy a choice could 
not fail to cause a sedition, and make the Senate, the officers of the 
army and the people revolt, but Heliogabalus, looking upon these 
remonstrances as so many impertinent reprimands, lost the respect he 
had till then shown to his grandmother, and answered with violent 
threats. Msesa’s arguments had, however, made such an impression 
upon his mind that he was afraid of executing his project ; so true it 
is that wholesome advice has generally a good effect, even upon those 
who are determined not to follow it. 

Msesa, perceiving how difficult, or rather impossible, it was to 
woi'k upon the obstinate temper of her grandson, so as to effect any 
considerable alteration in him, was convinced that a revolution could 
not be far off ; for Hierocles had obtained such an ascendancy over 
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“There is Prince Alexianus, your cousin, than whom I think 
nobody better qualified in every respect, and from whom you have 
nothing to fear ; for, besides that he is too young to cause you any 
jealousy, he has the honour to be related to you, and consequently 
cannot but have your interests at heart.” 

The Emperor, in whom some respect for bis grandmother still 
lingered, especially when she did not attempt to lay him under any 
restraint, approved the proposal, and even looked upon it as a striking 
token of her love and affection for him. He carried Alexianus to the 
Senate, where he declared that he adopted the young prince for his son. 
He gave him the name of Alexander, made him Cresar and consul, and 
protested that it was his god Elagabalus that had inspired him with 
this thought. The Senate authorised his choice, and the people heard 
it with great joy. 

After Heliogabalus bad adopted Alexander he thought he bad a 
right to require what he pleased of him, and because he had associated 
him in the empire he was resolved he should imitate him in his follies. 
Mamea, the young prince’s mother, on the contrary, laboured in secret 
to instil good ideas into his mind, and to keep him aloof from all the 
pleasures, or rather madnesses, of the Emperor. She was a woman of 
modest and regular life, and employed all her time in giving her son a 
good education. She took no part in her sister’s debaucheries, so that 
her reputation was as illustrious as that of Soemias was infamous. 
She acquired great experience in State affairs with Majsa, her mother, 
who during the reigns of Severus and Caracalla had a great share in 
the government. These two Emperors greatly esteemed Mamea for 
her wisdom and other qualities, and Caracalla allowed her to retain 
the rank and honours she became entitled to when married to Macrinus, 
although strictly speaking she had forfeited them by her second 
marriage with Claudius Julianus, who was of inferior rank. But 
nothing did her so much honour as the care she took to inspire her son 
with sentiments of moderation and humanity, and to make him hate 
all those diversions that were inconsistent with purity and decency, 
by giving him privately such good lessons and advice as served for an 
antidote against the infectious example and conversation of Helioga- 
balus, who seemed determined to make him a partner in his vices, as 
he had done in his dignity. She had, further, the precaution to cause 
masters and preceptors to visit him secretly, who taught him the 
sciences, and such exercises as were becoming his rank and quality, 
and formed his tender mind to virtue, in spite of all the Emperor’s 
attempts to make him in love with those low, shameful, and con- 
temptible occupations in which he himself employed his time, and for 
which Alexander showed a great aversion. 

As nothing more binds and cements friendship than a conformity 
.of sentiments and inclinations, so nothing is more apt to disunite than 
a difference in temper and humours. Heliogabalus and Alexander 
were bora with quite opposite characters, so that it wo < d e 
very unusual if there had been a perfect union Ml ./ 
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ceremonies. Heliogabalus bad a mind to go thither alone, and not to 
allow his cousin to bear him company. Mrcsa and Soemias represented 
to him that so glaring an exhibition of hatred would entirely alienate 
from him the love of the people ; that by such impolitic conduct he 
would be acting against his own interests instead of hurting the 
prince. That so scandalous a mistake (the whole blame of which 
would certainly fall upon him) would furnish the soldiers with a 
pretence to revolt, which he ought by all means to prevent, as they 
seemed only too ripe for it already. That in so delicate a conjuncture 
he ought to be very careful how he omitted or changed anything in 
the ancient customs. 

These remonstrances so intimidated the Emperor that, after having 
for a long time resisted the entreaties of the two princesses, he 
determined about noon to go to the Senate with Alexander and Mresa, 
who took her place there as usual ; however, he obstinately persisted 
in his resolution not to go to the Capitol, so as to deprive Alexander 
of the honour of performing the accustomed sacrifices upon that 
occasion (at which the consuls were to appear in all their pomp and 
splendour), and ordered them to be performed by the governor of the 
city, as if the consuls had been absent. His having been prevailed 
upon to take Alexander with him to the Senate did such great violence 
to his inclinations that he determined he should perish, whatever ill 
consequences it might be atteuded with. 

His jealousy inspired him with these violent ideas, and fortified 
him at first against whatever might happen, but his timidity soon 
weakened his resolution, and made him apprehensive of the conse- 
quences. He could not doubt but the Senate and the armies, 
who had the greatest affection for Alexander, would not leave his 
death unpunished ; but, on the other hand, he flattered himself that if 
the deed were once done, Alexander’s most zealous friends, having 
nothing further to hope from him, would not give themselves much 
trouble about avenging his death. In this state of irresolution, he 
thought he could not do better than sound the people, and learn what 
their sentiments would be if they imagined that Alexander was dead. 
For this purpose he kept the prince within the palace, and gave out 
that he was dying. This news, being spread in a moment all over the 
city, caused general consternation amongst the people. Nothing was 
to be heard but murmurings and threats. The soldiers flocked 
together, refused to mount guard as usual at the palace, and, shutting 
themselves up in their camp, resolved to go directly to the Emperor 
and oblige him to deliver up Alexander to them. 

This terrified the Emperor, and, fearing that he had carried the 
matter too far, he conducted Alexander into the camp, accompanied 
by Soemias and Mamea. As soon as the prince appeared, the soldiers 
shouted for joy, and, by the ardent vows they offered for his prosperity, 
sufficiently shewed how much they had it at heart, at the same time 
remaining quite silent as to the Emperor. This was fresh matter of 
discontent for Heliogabalus, and the fact of the soldiers preferring 
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ceremonies. Heliogabalus had a mind to go thither alonej and not to 
allow his cousin to bear him company. Msesa and Soemias represented 
to him that so glaring an exhibition of hatred would entirely alienate 
from him the love of the people ; that by such impolitic conduct he 
would be acting against his own interests instead of hurting the 
prince. That so scandalous a mistake (the whole blame of which 
would certainly fall upon him) would furnish the soldiers with a 
pretence to revolt, which he ought by all means to prevent, as they 
seemed only too ripe for it already. That in so delicate a conjuncture 
he ought to be very careful how he omitted or changed anything in 
the ancient customs. 

These remonstrances so intimidated the Emperor that, after having 
for a long time resisted the entreaties of the two princesses, he 
determined about noon to go to the Senate with Alexander and Mtesa, 
who took her place there as usual ; however, he obstinately persisted 
in his resolution not to go to the Capitol, so as to deprive Alexander 
of the honour of performing the accustomed sacrifices upon that 
occasion (at which the consuls were to appear in all their pomp and 
splendour), and ordered them to be performed by the governor of the 
city, as if the consuls had been absent. His having been prevailed 
upon to take Alexander with him to the Senate did such great violence 
to his. inclinations that he determined he should perish, whatever ill 
consequences it might be attended with. 

His jealousy inspired him with these violent ideas, and fortified 
him at first against whatever might happen, but his timidity soon 
weakened his resolution, and made him apprehensive of the conse- 
quences. He could not doubt but the Senate and the armies, 
who had the greatest affection for Alexander, would not leave his 
death unpunished ; but, on the other hand, he flattered himself that if 
the deed were once done, Alexander’s most zealous friends, having 
nothing further to hope from him, would not give themselves much 
trouble about avenging his death. In this state of irresolution, he 
thought he could not do better than sound the people, and learn what 
their sentiments would be if they imagined that Alexander was dead. 

Eor this purpose he kept the prince within the palace, and gave out > 
that he was dying. This news, being spread in a moment all over the J 
city, caused general consternation amongst the people. Nothing was l 
to be heard but murmurings and threats. The soldiers flocked / 
together, refused to mount guard as usual at the palace, and, shutting)'' 
themselves up in their camp, resolved to go directly to the Emperor 
and oblige him to deliver up Alexander to them. • 

This terrified the Emperor, and, fearing that he had carried the 
matter too far, he conducted Alexander into the camp, accompanied 
by Soemias and Mamea. As soon as the prince appeared, the soldiers 
shouted for joy, and, by the ardent vows they offered for his prosperity, 
sufficiently shewed how much they had it at heart, at the same time 
remaining quite silent as to the Emperor. This was fresh matter of 
discontent for Heliogabalus, arid the fact of the soldiers preferring 
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Alexander’s welfare so much before his exasperated him to that dtzrrt 
that the next morning ho assembled tho Senate, and cnv-brur.*! to 
death tho'e who had appeared most zealous in behalf of il * pne-e 
This ill timed seventy was his rum , the whole camp rm. is -d, 
and though the Emperor had proscribed only those whoa h* con 
sidered moat guilt), the others could not *eo their comrade* *1 rt'lvi 1 
to his fury without apprehending the like treatment Th*"* Lnsm 
mously cned out that it was high time to destroy the tyrant an I rap* 
Alexander to the throne Nothing is more dangerous than t v * 6*t* 
transports of a popular insurrection it is n tom at that carries all 
before it Tho hmperor, seeing his Ido in danger, w*.i melted i> 
base recourse to flight, but being in the midst of tho camp, wh*«**p 
was no easy matter to extricate himself, ho implore 1 the avu«ta re i* 
those nbout him Tho prefect of the guards, Ihcroele*, an 1 so*"* 
others iv ho had nccompanicil lutn, mado son o clT rU to ilrf r I ! i-x 
against Alexander’s soldiers, ami the skirmish in a little tuna U-'-acr' 
a battle Socmns and Mamea, perceiving that the fortcre cf t v — r 
respective parties depended on tho i<sun of this fight, «eparv*d 
put iier«clf at tho head of her own friends, an 1 perform**! the pin cf 
general, encouraging h*r soldiers with promises of reward, *r 1 e*t 
dcwouruig to corrupt those of her adaersary, so that these t*o * * 
were seen labouring to tho utmost of their power to procure cvh 
other a destruction 

During tho combat Ilehogahslus 1ml !nm«ilf in a j:’**? 
were thrown all tho excrements and filth of the camp, and *1 id 1 -* 
Socmtasr, his mother, followed him when she found that her f *rtr *** 
beaten, but Alexander » soldier* looking dth„intlv for 1 i*n f “* t 
him at last, and massacre l him in the anus of bo miss, whi hel 1 h‘ » 
faRt ns it were to protect bun, and afti r*ar4t killed her, in hVo r'"*""' 
with their poniards Tlic Srrote were in raptures of joy a* th',*-** 
of his death, and the first detteo they mad* was that no woman* 
ever b< permuted m sit in the b* n*te *»uch was tie ml f '' 
famous flehogatnlus, and lus abominable life deferred no letter I '** 

Il was foretold him that he shout 1 ptn*h nmefahly hr a sri*' , ' , **‘ { 

untuneK d« silt, an 1 in order to disappoint anv that *1 oul i a’t*- * • 13 
he earned about him silken curds to hao? hluwlf with, a»d*ef f 
to stab i lm-tdf, and jv ison in a go! 1 tax that \ * li Igl t ^ ** 

kin 1 of death 1 * hhrd ta>t Ho »!»•» caused a 1 i-h lower to t ^ 

In which ho rrijit take duller In ca o of r*ve sity , ill* i “parr » » - 
#<Jv*r an 1 enriched with dlamot ti an l precl » i* stone*, t’ a*. * t * 
tmauld j refer to cas* himself from top ta ta t«ni to auv cf t v * * ' 
me*\»o'la of ileath, tt might ta *st \ that hit er 1 *« 

tlistory trakes p further isrnbn o # tie Imf-sMi*** **" 
r*.— t sovrrx 



MEMMIA, THE DAUGHTER OF 
VARIUS MARCIANUS, 

SALLUSTIA BARBIA ORBIANA, 

WIVES OF ALEXANDER SEVERUS. 

MAMEA, 

MOTHER OF THAT EMPEROR. 

After Heliogabalus had been killed in the camp of the Pne- 
torians, the soldiers proclaimed young Alexander August, and attended 
him to the palace. More universal joy was never seen at Rome, where 
each individual seemed to promise himself all possible happiness from 
the prince’s election. At the same time as the Senate declared him 
Emperor, they gave him the titles of August and Father of the State. 
They were also inclined to honour him with the surname of Antoninus, 
and the title of Great, which had been given to Alexander of Macedon, 
but the young prince refused it with a modesty that made him more 
worthy of it. It is certain that, if Alexander had reason to be well 
pleased at the zeal and affection that all classes in the city showed in 
his behalf, it must be also confessed that never prince of his age gave 
better proofs of being worthy of it. As to his person, he was very 
tall, well made, and had a most agreeable countenance, in which was 
something so manly and warlike that it bespoke the love and respect 
of all who approached him. His eyes were so lively and brilliant 
that people could not bear he should look steadfastly at them. His 
mental endowments were in no way inferior to his bodily perfections, 
for in him all the virtues were united in an eminent degree. He was 
mild, affable, modest, humble, an enemy to vice and vicious people, as 
careful to make others do justice as he was to do it himself. To these 
noble inclinations Nature had added an apt and docile disposition, 
which made him entirely submissive to the advice of those who were 
entrusted with his education, and who, not finding any bad habits in 
this young prince to struggle against, had nothing to do but to culti- 
vate and bring to maturity the good seed which had been sown in so 
fruitful a soil. 

Alexander was but thirteen years old when he came to the throne. 
The Senate decreed to Mamea, his mother, the title of August, that of 
Mother of the State, and all those honours which they had so lavishly 
bestowed upon the wives and mothers of the Emperors. But it must 
be acknowledged that, though many of those princesses were irtbr 
of the pompous and magnificent honours that had been 
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they w ere no more than what Matrea de-cr\ ed She was rxcecdtarV 
strict and prudent in her behaviour, having rever in h'-r who’* hh* 
tnhen any step tint could afford the least excuse for calling her tir*u* 
in question. 1 

Mnmea thoroughly dc«eracd the honours the Senate lml eh*-’-™! 
her, were it only on account of the good education she ha 1 given W* 
son, and tho caro she took to place no persons about him her stub n 
were of know n s irtne and integrity. People of corrupt lm* f icn ! r > 
admittance into the palace, and especially thoue dchaue* clujstrrr ’•nil 
of Hcliogabalua’a shameful pleasures and cruellies were 
prohibited blip banished nil flatterer* — that poisonous raa* »f 
\erram " llh which Courts are often infected, and whose j^ninw 
counsels are capthlc* of reducing even the l>e«;t di-poaed people S’ * 
did not stop there; for, being convinced that nothing is rt 
pernicious, nor a greater promotion of sice, than idler'*'*, M* 
careful to keep him well employed in Mich occupation* a* aVallt i 
afford him leisure to run into those amusement* that might 1 are Iv^rt 
prejudicial to him ; for winch reason she elu^e to be generally prrnras 
when he was administering justice, or regulating the a(f*in of tV 
empire. 

It is certain that Mamea could rot possibly la\e taken wt**r 
precautions , but, on the other hand, it mutt he owned that the 
pnnee’e good disposition made her work tin ran o'-'! s»grr<a' V 
Wlint a surprising progress will education make in a periot. »•» we ! 
inclined a* Alexander* lie was aerr attentive to the g **1 adriwrf 
liia mother and his preceptor-, and followed »t Mrtcih. II* *!,/»**■ I 
tho greatest *ral for tic public good, and made excellent rrguh i 1 
for the goaemnu nt of tl>e empire One < f tlu first things f * *h f •** 
to aboil *h the odd and fantastical worship of the g>«d K*jgaha!«*, * I 
send hack to Enieua the stone fur wjnrli He 1 } *g>b\lca 1*1 *'* 
ridiculous a aeneration He *ocn gave the city quite ncio'feT 
niuM, by u forming the abu** * that his | mfecr** r* l a 1 ride-* i*»* re- 
duced or connived at lie restored to tie S riate tf Mf »r ' r> 
splendour ami dignity, la placirg in it nich |>«r><tn a*, by iMr 
and lj.rth, were wonhyr of that honour, and ly furniri <<•* tb 1K * 
infamous jentde Willi whom llehogabah ■» had filed it lei 1 t"' 1 ’ 
no o*her qunlificaiiors wn" iitwsiurr ft* a rreor-mer U*i n nw - 
than hoitOl r and | robft- , fur AlrvwuVr tsh-if to all r* till u tV< f * *■* 
friendship and kindred in tl*-dnmbutt *»* * f m;«»ru* t 
i olhu ^ bat iwnt ard airt-e 

M»*** had the «atl*f*e»l >ti t ( *"• tig the'e | sjp ke,i'*et h C“» ** 
gr-vt cImhi *> reign , nt-d it 1 * cst le a In /wl*sfg*-d tf »t si e 1 * ‘ F' r * r * * 

O ntrihutrsl U* his tl'd’ft mi* »>4 tm-Vsthe* It fe* 

advice Me diet! u*n af'f' «• a *rry a frse<*d *s* * ' 

jrr**uml Irr l unoru'ita, «d all tie e mpe In =» h *“ * *’ * ‘ 
were usually pi»rn «<» tl* u- *1 m* *rd «.! Y pf n 

» > *«» Hut < r. J* t«l' II t ' ' I' 1 H * * ** 1 * 
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not unmindful of the obligations he was under to this princess, who 
had prevailed upon Heliogabalus to adopt him. 

The death of Msesa brought fresh anxieties upon Mamea, for as 
the former of these ladies had been a very active and vigilant guard 
of all the young Emperor’s actions and behaviour, so it now became 
more immediately incumbent upon her to supply that loss. To culti- 
vate his mind with the attention that was necessary, and at the same 
time to take care of all the affairs of the empire, were no trifling 
occupations ; her endeavours were, however, attended with such 
success that, in spite of those who rail at the government of women, 
it may be affirmed that the city and provinces were never ruled with 
more wisdom and prudence. As she was persuaded that nothing was 
so dangerous and apt to seduce a young man as being invested with 
absolute power, she selected (with the assistance of the Senate) sixteen 
persons, the most remarkable for gravity , 1 experience, and purity of 
manners, whose business it was to protect him against those vices 
and failings to which the impetuosity of youth is liable, and the 
pernicious influence of flatterers. Ulpian, a famous lawyer, who was 
without dispute the principal person of that select body of men, was 
particularly zealous in the business he undertook, and became so great 
a favourite with the Emperor that Mamea began to be jealous of him, 
for she could not bear that her son should have so great an esteem for 
anybody but herself. At last, however, perceiving that Ulpian gave 
the Emperor no advice but what was salutary and discreet, she herself 
laboured for the advancement of that great man, and defended him 
against some mutinous soldiers, who, not being able to endure the 
authority that he assumed over them, would have killed him. She 
also made him prsefect of the Praetorian Guards, which dignity after- 
wards cost him his life. The authority of these governors was, however, 
subordinate to hers, for Mamea did not suffer her son to be guided by 
them, except in so far as they conformed to her directions ; and the 
Emperor paid so blind and implicit an obedience to his mother that he 
followed her advice even when he could not approve of it, for which he 
has been much blamed. People have reproached him 2 with being such a 
slave to his mother’s opinion as to have been often thereby prevailed 
upon to act in a manner quite contrary to his reputation and 
interests. 

The vigilance of these grave senators, who were as so many 
Arguses to wat/ > ’" ohe Emperor’s conduct, did not appear to Mamea to 
be a sufficient's, ,rd against the temptations and violent outbursts of 
youth j she therefore thought it necessary, in order to prevent his 
running into criminal pleasures, to procure him such as were lawful. 
She determined to marry him, though he was but about fifteen years 
of age, and was of opinion that her own interest required that she should 
take this step, for as she gratified her ambition by enjoying the 
sovereign authority without control, so she took it for granted that 


1 Lamprid. in Alex, Herodian. lib. 6. 


2 Herodian. 
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any daughter m law of her choosing would lie under such obligations 
to her as to be very well satisfied with whatever share of power she 
was pleased to allow her, and selected a relation of her first husband 
for that purpose 

Varna Marcianua, a near relation of Alexander’s father, had a 
daughter no less remarkable for the beauties of her rarod than for 
those of her person , and though she could not boast of a verj 
illustrious extraction, she was always reckoned upon a level with the 
most noble persons in the empire, on account of the many important 
victories of her father in Illyria, as well as the honour she had of 
being allied to the Imperial family Mamca, flattering herself that it 
would be in her power to go\ ern her as she did her son proposed the 
match to Alexander, who, never having boon accustomed to contradict 
his mother, made no objection Tho Senate, with great pleasure an l 
satisfaction, decreed her the title of August, and all the other nnrki 
of their respect that had been conferred upon tho Empresses her 
predecessors, which Mamea was very well satisfied with, as it did 
honoar to her choice Wc shall, however, find in tho sequol that the^e 
titles, particularly that of August, occasioned a misunderstanding 
between the two princesses that was attended with fatal consequences 

Thcso nuptials having been celebrated, Mamca resolved to look 
out for a proper husband for tho Princess Thcoclea, her daughter, and 
determined in favour of the son of Maxiimnus, who, from a shepherd, 
became a soldier, and chief of a legion which Alexander had given 
him command of, after having made him a senator, not knowing that 
m this officer he was heaping favours upon his murderer Maximum*, 
the father, was, without dispute, a good soldier and bravo officer, hut 
of rough, unpolished manners, that savoured of the rudeness and 
barbarity of ins nation and tho lowness of his birth It is reported 
that his son Maximus was more civilised, but at tho eatno time morn 
proud and insolent It was, however, to him that Mamca resolved t » 
givo her daughter, hut as tho Emperor, her son, was not tfen 
Rome, she communicated her design to him by letter Alexander did 
not like it, for, as ho was very fond of his sister, ho was apprehefliiv** 
that tho princess, who hail been brought up at Court an ! well 
educated, would never be reconciled to tho sour and moro«o temper* of 
the Maximins , but, as ho had tho greatest desire to oblige ids mother, 
ho contented himself with representing to her that he could not Indeed 
but acknowledge that Maxi mm us was a good officer, and that he h» 1 * 
great regard for hifl merit , but tiiat there was something *o liiatfC' 
ablo in his manners and person that neither tho air of I ho Court cor 
Ins long service in tho army had been aide to correct it Tfc«t tl <* 
princess, lus sister, liavm„ been u«cd to Greek customs and polity 
society, would find it extremely difficult to endure a father in h’*®* 
such a character That, though the son was of a disposition •oroe* U* 
more tolerable, jet he did not think it rea»onab’o tl at * pnttcr** 
possessing her accomplishments should b« matched with a person wito, 
in lus opuuon, was not equal to her in any respect, psrttcuUriy *‘ ,n 
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regard to Iris temper. That, since she was inclined to marry her 
daughter, he thought she could not find a more suitable husband than 
Messala, who was a Homan of illustrious birth, adorned with all the 
good qualities that could be desired, and who, in all probability, would 
one day make a considerable figure in his military capacity. He 
added, nevertheless, that he did not venture to oppose her inclinations ; 
but, on the contrary, left her at full liberty to act as she thought 
proper. It is very likely that Marnea approved of her son’s arguments, 
since she made no further mention of this marriage. 

Though Alexander loved his wife extremely, he did not give 
himself up so entirely to the pleasures of marriage as to neglect the 
welfare of the State, which was always the principal object of his 
care. He abolished some of the taxes and lessened others, and never 
allowed his private interest to interfere with that of the public. As 
for the arts and sciences, he rescued them from the contemptible 
situation his predecessor had left them in, by honouring with his 
protection and liberality those great men whose genius and learning 
he admired. He founded schools 1 in which he settled all sorts of 
professors, and gave pensions to a' certain number of scholars who 
were of rank, but in poor circumstances. 

He erected many sumptuous buildings and repaired others, 
adorning the city with a great number of statues. But what ingrati- 
ated him most of all with the people was his esteem for those who 
behaved well, and the care he took to punish such as deserved 
chastisement, especially those who were corrupt or partial in the 
administration of justice, in which case he never pardoned even his 
best friends. His palace was open to all those who were distinguished 
for virtue and goodness, but such as were of a contrary character he 
could not endure. He carried this so far that, according to the 
historians, he would not permit people of indifferent reputation to pay 
their respects to his wife nor his mother, as if there had been some- 
thing infectious about them. He was a strict observer of justice, but, 
at the same time, his severity was always tempered with mildness and 
clemency ; for, during his whole reign, he never ordered any person to 
be put to death, leaving capital crimes to the deoision of the Senate. 
No flatterers could gain admittance to him, as he considered them to 
be his most dangerous enemies. As he was sincere in his words and 
actions, he detested cunning and artifice ; but, above all, he hated 
those who, holding high offices, made a traffic of their influence and 
interest, for, in those times, as well as the present, there were persons 
at Court who received money and presents for services which they 
promised to do, but never did. Yery ready to give words, they would 
undertake to obtain, from the Emperor or his ministers, favours and 
offices, which they forgot as soon as the petitioner was out of sight. 
Vetronius Turinus excelled in this trade. He had insinuated 
himself 2 in such a manner into the good graces of the Emperor that he 
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became Ins chief favourite, though he had very httle to recommend 
him. To tell the truth, Alexander put such confidence m this man, -who 
had no one good quality, as did but small honour to his character for 
the public, who did not find m Turmus that merit that might have 
been expected from the high degree of favour he was in, thought 
Alexander either not so judicious as he ought to be, or too com 
plaisant Tunnus, in the meantime, lost no opportunity of making 
the most of his interest, and did not scruple to receive money from all 
tho«=e who had favours to ask, and addressed thcraselv cs to him He 
encouraged the people as much as possible to apply to him, and 
boasted that he could do '"hat he pleased with the Emperor, promising 
them success with so much assurance that whoever was so happy as to 
gam his friendship had no doubt of obtaining all he could wish for 
It was, however, but very seldom that he gave himself any trouble 
about thoso whose money and presents he had received, hut if the) 
happened to succeed, by whatever means it was, he took the ment of 
it to himself 

Alexander had some suspicion of this traffic, and was extremely 
provoked nt it, but being determined to find out the truth, he ordered 
a person who requested a favour of him to apply to Tunnus, and tli^n 
to come and let him know what passed Tunnus did not fail, as usual, 
to promise to recommend his caso to the Emperor , and soon after, 
having met the petitioner, lie assured him that his business was going 
on satisfactorily, and ho did not doubt but lie would succeed upon a 
second application, but gavo him to understand that ho did rot 
employ his interest gratis The other bound himself before witnesses 
to pay him a great sum of money 

The Emperor was acquainted with the whole transaction, le 
granted tho favour required, for which Tunnus received payment, 
though he had done nothing to entitle lnm to it Alexander, having 
got all the information ho wanted, ordered Tunnus to bo apprehended, 
and that all who had anything to allege against him si oulrt ho limn! 
Tho consequence of this was that he was convicted of innumerable acts 
of this kind Ho was condemned to be tied to a gallows, under which 
was kindled hay and green wood, which suffocated lnm Tho entre 
ho had committed was called “selling smoke, ’ so that ln« punuhn ent 
was conformable to his guilt 

Alexander, however, drew a u«eful lesson from this inijuitous 
proceeding of Tunnus , it taught him not to trust anybody with Hi 
secrets for tho future, except Ulpian, whoso fidelity ho knew f e could 
depend upon, nor to permit any other person to solicit favour* Uy 
this commendable behaviour, together with his affal ihty and modnt j, 
ho acquired tho love and esteem of all tie world Ur would never 
permit anybody to call him Lord , and Ins humility waa such that I* 
used to visit his friends familiarly, and, inviting 1 imelf to tfetr 
houses, would sit down an oag them wtthout ceremony or <h»t{nerfen, 
acting less like on Emperor than a pnvatc person At Ma tab e 
served nothing hut what was common, and all tho'*! who were remark 
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able for honesty and goodness were admitted to it with as much 
freedom as if he had been their equal. 

If, this excellent prince could not be reproached with pride or 
extravagances, neither was he ever accused of any excess in his 
apparel, which was always plain, without jewels or embroidery ; he 
seldom went to the expense of silk garments, his virtue being his chief 
ornament. This frugality served as a model to his courtiers and all 
persons of distinction, who were ashamed to fare more delicately than 
the Emperor himself. The ladies had the same example to follow in 
the Empress, by Alexander’s direction ; for an ambassador from the 
East having presented her with two pearls of an extraordinary size 
and weight , 1 the Emperor would not permit her to wear them, saying 
he would never consent that his wife should introduce the pernicious 
custom of wearing rich jewels ; so he ordered them to be sold by ' 
auction. 

The Empress could have wished that Alexander had been less 
rigid than he was upon this occasion. It was not without considerable 
regret that she saw the pearls that were intended to adorn her person 
likely to pass into other hands ; but she was spared that mortification, 
for nobody offered to bid for them . 2 Whether it was that the price 
was excessive, or that people were afraid to encourage an extravagance 
that the Emperor took so much pains to discountenance, the pearls 
were brought back to the Empress, though she had not the satisfaction 
of making use of them ; for Alexander sent them to adorn the statue 
of Venus. 

The Emperor’s zeal to suppress luxury was the more worthy of 
praise, as it did not proceed from sordid avarice, a vice unworthy of a 
great prince, but from the most consummate prudence ; for, by careful 
retrenchment, he was always in a position to defray necessary ex- 
penses, and then it was that he displayed his magnificence and 
generosity. In fact, he blamed covetousness as much as prodigality, 
and did not, as history informs us, spare his mother in that respect ; 
for, perceiving that she had recourse to scandalous and sometimes 
unlawful methods to heap up money, he told her one day, in a 
respectful manner , 3 that so great economy did not become a princess 
of her rank, who ought, on the contrary, to be liberal and beneficent j 
that he could not conceive what use she intended to make of the 
treasure she was scraping up with so much pains and trouble, and by 
such ways and means as did not appear to all the world to be strictly 
consistent with innocence. 

Mamea, who never wanted presence of mind, was not at a loss 
for a specious and plausible pretence for her avarice. She represented 
to her son that, money being the sinews of the State, and the very life 
of affairs, particular regard must be paid to it. That she did not lock 
up her money in her coffers for her own private advantage, but to 
employ it to good purpose when need arose. That if the soldiers, who 


1 Lamprid. vit. Alex. 2 Lamprid. 3 Herodian. lib. 6. 
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are continuatty given (o change, should revolt against him, there was 
no speedier or more effectual method to bring them back to their duty 
than a reasonable distribution of money. That a well timed bounty 
among the legions would maintain them ;n their fidelity ; for that the 
troops would never fail to support that side where most money was to 
be got; and, in short, that it was in order to prevent or extinguish 
rebellions that she heaped up tho^e riches for w Inch ho reproached her, 
T’ , ■■ 1 ’ but did not satisfy Alexander, who 

■ ' ' ■■ ■ lodwill and affection of the soldiers 

, . II' upon this extraordinary precaution 

of hi" mother as unworthy of tlie glory of his reign, mid was of 
opinion that, the more the legions were interested, the more the) wen* 
to be suspected 

If Mamea’s covetousness caused Alexander a great deal of mi 
tion, her ambition was not less a cause of anxiety to him 

She had receiv ed from the Senate nil the honours that flattery 
could invent, and even more than had ever been conferred upon the 
wives or mothers of any of the preceding Emperors They hid 
decreed her, not only the title of August, but also that of Mother of 
tlio Armies, 1 of the Senate, and of the State Thus, it might 
reasonably have been imagined that this would have boon sufficient to 
gratify her vanity ; it was all, however, too little to enre her of the 
ridiculous jealousy she had conceived at her daughter in law's enjoying 
the title of August, which she thought was duo only to Jierfctf hV 
ought to have considered that an empty title was all she had tolioast 
of, for Mnmea engrossed all power and authority to such a degree thi* 
film did and ordered everything according to her own will and 
pleasure This unbounded ambition tnuMid her to treat the young 
Empress in a most inhuman manner, for, w ithout hav mg tlw lr*il 
regard either for her rank or for the love her husband had for her, * r 
m abort, for common decency and good mannrrs, abc suffered hcreeif 
to bo so hurried away by her passion os to use this unforturstr 
princess extremely ill, and persecute her cruelly 5 

Alexander had never been in so disagreeable a situation J tnl* 
misunderstanding between his mother ami ins v ifo gavo luro a preat 
deal of troublo ; for, if ho had taken part with Maine* be must hvee 
sacrificed a most amiable wife, who loved him above alt tilings l ** m h 
on tho other hand, he could not think of contradicting Ids mother, m 
whom he owed Ins fortune The Empress was well aware of tl** 
vexation these disputes must needs cause her husband, and was unmeet 
enough not to require that lie should declare for 1 er ; but that *1 * 
might not lie exposed to llamea'* tn'y ami ill nature, rhe quitted «** 
palace and retired to her father’* hou«e, imagining that by this v ohmtarjr 
banishment she would cease to pvo her motlierlnlaw any 
cause for jealousy Thi« precaution wasviry discreet, but It «» l r< J 
ralisfy Mnmea, for wherever the young Einprt-i w»s, die was *tdi 
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August, and the Emperor’s mother could not endure that any person 
but 5 herself should enjoy that title. She did not therefore suffer the 
Empress to be quiet in her retreat, but, on the contrary, found means 
to persecute her even there ; and not content with that, she could not 
help showing marks of her indignation to Marcianus, the Empress’s 
father, having been informed that he was much displeased at her 
injustice and cruelty towards his daughter. 

Marcianus was not courtier enough to have learnt the art of 
dissimulation ; he could not be an indifferent spectator of the ill-usage 
his daughter met with ; so, thinking it useless to complain to Alexander 
of Mamea, who kept him in the utmost subjection, and perhaps urged 
on by his ambition as well as resentment, he formed a conspiracy 
against his son-in-law . 1 

The rank he held in the empire facilitated this bold undertaking, 
for, besides the honour he had acquired by his victories, he -was 
promoted by the Emperor, his son-in-law, to the highest offices, and 
was become very important from his near alliance with Alexander. 
Thus, depending on the great authority he had in the army, he took 
refuge in the Prtetorian camp, as if to avoid the persecutions of 
Mamea ; he there exaggerated the unlimited ambition of that princess, 
who in the name of her son exercised a tyrranical power, and whose 
envy and jealousy had reached such a pitch that she could not endure 
that the Empress should take the title of August, which the Senate 
had decreed her, which all the orders of the empire had given her, 
and which was due to the Emperor’s wife. After having done all that 
was possible to irritate the soldiers against Mamea, he put himself 
under their protection ; but this scheme did not succeed according to 
his intention, for the troops were too fond of Mamea to consent to 
anything contrary to her interests. Marcianus, by this step, only 
discovered his design, and drew upon himself more and more the 
indignation of Mamea, to which he soon fell a victim. Instead of 
prevailing upon the soldiers to espouse his cause and revolt in his 
favour, as he was in hopes would be the case, he expiated his rashness 
by his death. The Empress shared her father’s misfortunes, of which 
she had been the innocent cause, and was banished into Africa, 
whither she carried only the empty shadow of that grandeur and 
useless title that had occasioned her disgrace. Alexander, dearly as 
he loved her, had not the resolution to exert his authority in behalf of 
this unfortunate princess. He saw her condemned to an unjust and 
rigorous banishment without being able to afford her any other relief 
than his sorrow and affliction. 

' History does not inform us whether the Empress died in exile, 
but we are told that Alexander married a second wife, who, in all 
appearance, was chosen by Mamea, and was probably one who did not 
insist upon the title of August. This lady’s name was Memmia, 
daughter of the consul Sulpicius, and grand-daughter of Catulus. The 
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Senate did not fail to decree her the title of August, 1 as mas be 
seen by her medals, but it may be taken for granted that she did not 
accept it, for fear of bringing upon herself the misfortune^ of the 
preceding Empress She was not, howev er, exempt from pn lo on 1 
haughtiness, for it went much against her inclinations that tl* 
Emperor should go to the public baths, and mix familiarly with 
people of low degree, d nesting himself of all Ins pomp and grandeur, 
as if this humility, so charming and commendable in a prince, was 
any real diminution of his glory But Alexander was far above this 
poor way of thinking, and when his mother and his wife reproached 
him with Ins too great condescension (as they called it), he answered 
that by seeming to aba«o himself lie was in reabt) exalted, and Ins 
authority the more firmly established In fact, lua sweetness of temper 
and affability so w on him the affection of the soldiers that there was 
nothing they avould not do to servo lnm, while at liberty to act accord 
ing to their own inclinations and uninfluenced by traitors This was 
sufficiently proved in his wars with Artaxerxcs, King of Persia, who 
became formidable to Rome by his victories 

This new conqueror was a Persian by birtli, a man of no family, 
but possessed of all those talents that were necessary to male a great 
man After lit had mode himself general of the army ho attacked th« 
Parthmns, defeated them and having killed their King Artal»nc« 
overthrew their monarchy, and reestablished the government tla* 
Alexander of Maccdon had abolished lhcso successes so raised his 


hopes and expectations that lie flattered himself ho would recover 
whatever had belonged to the Kings of Persia, and reconquer all th* 
dominions the Romans had in Asia Ah arroganco naturally follows 
good fortune, this monarch, who was so proud of his victon s ns tr» 
take upon him the title of King of Kings, and to look d>«n npo i 
other potentates os his slaves, wrote to all the neighbouring j rincei 
that they should cither furnish him with tho usual auxiliary troops or 
prepare for destruction These threats terrified the weakest and m«t 
timid of the princes, but there were some who onlj Melded after a 
vigorous resistance, and Alsawad, J ono of these Oriental Liu,s woal « 
perhaps have been able himself to have re mb. ml abortive all th 
designs of this brutal conqueror if ho ha/1 not been bt'rajed by tM 
very person ho thought he had least reason to Iks apprehensive of n 
was his own daughter who was guilty of this horrible p. rfi Inusn^e 
This princess, dazzled with Artnxerxcs a triumphs and th* extent of 
his power, w not ashamed to deliver up her father and her country 


to their bitterest enemy , , 

Artaxerxes had be*icged Ahawnd in a fortress, Itffare wluvaj <* 
ha<l the mortification of wasting a great deal of time an 1 lys l > * 
considerable i art of his army without making any progress H** ,r ** 
not, however, discouraged, for the resistance li« me mth, f*r fr ■* 
making him raise the tuegc, made him the more determined t » la * 
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fort at all costs. But, as he was not less cunning than brave, he had 
recourse to craft where his good fortune failed. He knew that 
Alsawad had a daughter who was marriageable, and not doubting but 
the princess would with great pleasure listen to a proposal from him, 
he found means to inform her that, if she would let him know the 
weakest part of the fortress, he would marry her, and raise her to 
the throne of Persia. This flattering offer had the desired effect. 

Nothing is more calculated to tempt and seduce a young girl who 
is nobly born than a splendid marriage. The crown of Persia did not 
appear to the princess to deserve to be neglected. She gave Artaxerxes 
a favourable answer by a note shot from an arrow, and, after the terms 
and conditions had been adjusted by the help of these flying ambas- 
sadors, the princess, who was as desirous to take the Persian as he was 
to take the fort, discovered to him a place through which he might 
make himself master of the castle without danger or trouble. 

Artaxerxes immediately made the best use of the intelligence he 
had got, and meeting with but little resistance, took the place. The 
princess received, indeed, the reward of her treason, but it was not 
long before she also underwent the punishment she deserved. The 
barbarian, soon after he had married her, asked her one day very 
cunningly how her father used to treat her. The princess, who did 
not suspect the snare that was laid for her, answered that he had 
always loved her beyond anything in the world, and had never given 
her the least cause for displeasure. “ Thou art then unworthy to 
live,” replied the Persian in a fury, “for, if thou hast been unnatural 
enough to betray th} f father who loved thee, and from whom, as thou 
hast confessed, thou didst never receive any cause of displeasure, what 
fidelity can I expect from thee 1 No,” continued he, casting on her 
a look of indignation and contempt, “ I will not expose myself to thy 
treachery, and that which thou hast been guilty of deserves the most 
rigorous chastisement." That instant he commanded the princess to 
be tied by her hair to a wild horse, which, at full speed, dragged her 
till she was torn in pieces. Thus was Alsawad revenged upon his 
undutiful and perfidious daughter, by means of the Persian monarch, 
his greatest enemy; so true it is that there is no reckoning upon 
the fidelity of a person who has not been shown proof against 
temptation. 

Artaxerxes having taken the fort in the manner related, conquered 
all the country bordering upon Mesopotamia, and carried his arms as 
far as Cappadocia. These rapid victories alarmed Rome. Alexander, 
by the advice of his council, wrote to the barbarian prince that the 
Romans were not people who could be easily overcome, which the 
Orientals had found to their cost under Augustus, Trajan, and many 
other Emperors ; therefore he was not acting over wisely in exposing 
himself to the same misfortunes. This letter, however, had a quite 
different effect from what was expected ; for the Persian, instead of 
being intimidated by these threats, pursued his conquests on p. ■ ose 
to let the Romans see he was not afraid of them. 
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The Emperor being informed of tins, prepared for war, and 
everything being ready, he «et out from Rome, accompanied by the 
Senate and an infinite number of people, who testified by their tear* 
the affliction they felt at the departure of a pnuce, who, by his iruld 
ness, beneficence, and many other rare and valuable qualities, had 
well deserved their esteem 

As soon as the army had arrived at Antioch the F mperor pent a 
°econd embassy to Artaxerxes, but to as little purpose the forrrer 
Alexander being then convinced that it was m a am to parley any 
longer, marched directly towards this haughty enemy, and gamed a 
glorious victory The news had no soonor reached Rome than llin 
whole city was in the greatest joy imaginable, and it is impossible to 
describe their satisfaction at his arrival there Ht was received in 
triumph, and all classes of the city went out to meet him with as much 
zeal and eagerness as if each individual person was to meet his father 
after a long absence Rome, they said, was now safe, since she 
possessed within her walls «o inestimable a jewel as Alexander 

The Emperor was extremely scnsiblo of tho sincere tokens of 
affection shown him by tho Romans, and distributed large sums of 
money among the troops and the people To his extraordinary bounty 
and generosity he added all sorts of sports, games, and shows , but tl e 
revolt of the Gauls soon interrupted these diversions 

Alexander was mightily provoked that these barbarians who, 
under the weakest and least warlike Emperors lmd not dared to Mir, 
should hav o tho assurance to shake off tho yoke of obedience in hu 
reign, who had just subdued the Persians, a people who were looked 
upon ns infinitely more formidable Ho resolved, therefore, to make 
nn example of them, and for that purpo«o set out again from Korno 
with Mamca at tho head of a powerful army, leaving the profile in 
great gnef It js said that a Druid met him cn the road, and tom 
him lug expedition would not l>o attended with success, for that hi* 
soldiers would betray him It is also reported that an astrologer 
foretold that he would bo killed The*o unfortunate predictions di i 
not hinder the Emperor from marching, with tho utmost diligence, to 
Moguntiacum (Maintz) Amongst his legions there was one composed 
of Pannonians, and commanded by Maximtnus, " ho has been 
spoken of Tina ofheer was under tho greatest obligations to tie 
Emperor, who bad brought him up, and given him mourner*! ' r 
marks of his esteem , all this hwdnr>«, however, made no Imprv*"f n 
upon the ungrateful wretch, who had formed a design to put lbs 
I mperor todtath, and took ev cry opportunity of rendering I imodmBiK* 
tbo soldiers, often Insinuating that it was a shame for tnwjw *7* w * 
tomed to conquer to obey a prmc* who was entirely gowned * r * 
woman, and who bad not revolution to fight tho enemies cf J- 
crot ir*», that instead of g< mg directly agaw H tl e barbarians, r * 
had prevailed on him to rrtum into tl e East with h**r too, »r*d *** 
not ashamed to leave the army without a cl iff, fifing in * m* nr 
before the enemy 
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These seditions discourses had but too great an effect upon the 
minds of the soldiers, who are generally fond of change, and who, 
besides, were not over content with Mamea, from whom they never 
received the least largess or present, though she was immensely rich. 
They imagined that a now Emperor would bo more generous, and 
that by massacring Alexander they would be entitled to great rewards 
from whomsoever they should choose in his stead, Thus animated 
by the perfidious arguments of Maximinus, and by the hopes of 
a considerable recompense, they resolved to get rid of Mamea and 
her son. The treacherous Maximiuus took advantage of the disposi- 
tion of the soldiers, and seeing them determined to act conformably 
to his wishes, detached a band of these Pannonians to Maintz, where 
the Emperor was. The unexpected arrival of these tumultuous troops 
without being sent for immediately caused a great consternation. The 
Emperor’s guards, either intimidated or corrupted, fled, and left their 
Emperor exposed to the fury of this mutinous cohort. Mamea came 
out to persuade the rebels to return to their duty, but she had no 
sooner appeared than the soldiers brutally murdered her, and cut to 
pieces as many as attempted to defend her. 

Alexander, who was in his tout, being informed of this uproar, 
gave himself up for lost. Ho had indeed observed military discipline 
very strictly, but yet was the farthest in the world from cruelty. He 
was nevertheless always apprehensive that, sooner or later, he 
should experience the bad conseqtteuces of his mother’s avarice. In 
fact, as soon as he perceived the assassins enter his tent, their swords 
besmeared with liis mother's blood, he cried out that Mamea's 
covetousness had undone him. He promised to distribute among 
them all the money he had, but nothing could prevail, for they 
despatched him in a moment ; and never was a prince more 
undeserving of such a fate. 

It is not known what became of the Empress Memmia. A 
modern historian 1 asserts that she had a son by Alexander who died 
young, but this does not seem sufficiently proved ; nor is there any 
mention made of another wife of Alexander, to whom the medals give 
the name of Sallustia Barbia Orbiana. There is, however, no doubt 
but Alexander had three wives. Tristan confounds Memmia with the 
daughter of Marcianus, as if she were the same person ; but Lam- 
pridius distinguishes them too clearly to give room for any such 
conjecture. 


1 Occo. Imperatorum Romanorum munismata. 
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We differ m opinion from Gameranus, who, m his notes upon tl e 
chronology of Nicephoros, asserts that Calpurma, of the celebrated 
family of the Pisos, was wife of Maximmus, and that she was a lady 
of exquisite beauty and sirtue He was led into that mistake by mu 
understanding a pnssa a o in Trebelhus , for it m plain that the abort* 
mentioned historian 1 affirms that Calpurnm was wife of Titus 
Quartinus, who rcioltcd against filaximinus, a3 we shall see by the 
sequel 

The name of Maxumnuss wifo was for a long time unknown, but 
it is now the general opinion of learned men that this hnqress was 
Called Paulina This princess possessed beauty and virtue was of » 
very beneficent disposition and inclined to mildness and clemency 
She w as iv great enemy to injustice aiul has l>oon much common I«i 
for her endeus ours to moderate tho violenco nml imp tuo it) of her 
husbands temper Matitmnus* was born in a small village In Tlitae* 
His father was a Goth and his mother a Scythian, so that tl a two 
wildest and most barbarous nations of tho earth were united in hi* 
person He had been a xhepherd in Ins youth If* was of a 
gigantic sire, aiul incredible things are told of his strength, wl 
was tho be c tnmug of his fortune , for, during tho rejoicings at Cua't 
in honour of tho birth of Prince Geta ho gase proofs of such pro 
chgious strength bef ore the 1 mperor ^crcru i that ht imagined »ovU 
n man would hi capable of doing good reroco in the ftrwv, ai d gave 
him a company in tl e guards, whence h rose by decrees to the 
highest office As to his temper, manners, and extraction, all were 
barbarous lie was 1 rutal, cruel, cosctous, ami perfidious » r *d » » * 
all tho vices of tyrants . f 

He served under ^verus and Carseallx with great ft ‘ f* 
but quitted the remcc wlen Macrmus seUed tie rwjtre Hr 
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remained unemployed till Heliogabalus dethroned Mncrinus, and 
then offered his service to the new Emperor, but did not meet with such 
encouragement as he hoped for, nor any of those marks of esteem 
that Caracalla and Severus had shown him. On the contrary, he 
conceived a very bad opinion of him from the behaviour of that 
vicious and depraved Emperor, who, on account of that extraordinary 
vigour and strength of Maximinus, so much talked of, asked him 
several very impertinent questions. He accordingly seldom appeared 
at Court during his reign, but when Alexander came to the throne, 
he got himself introduced 10 him. 

Alexander, being well acquainted with his merit, gave him 
a very favourable reception, presented him to the Senate, of which 
he made him a member, gave him the command of a legion, and 
afterwards of an army, thus exalting a man who was to he the 
author of his ruin. These excessive honours increased his ambition, 
pride, and insolence to a great degree ; he had such a confidence 
in his strength that he imagined himself invincible, and able 
to undertake what he pleased. But what especially contributed to 
his pride and haughtiness was the great regard and esteem the 
Emperor and his mother Mamea had for him ; the latter carried this 
so far as to have thoughts of marrying her daughter Thcoclea to 
his son, and this would actually have taken place if, as we have 
observed, Alexander had not, with a good deal of difficulty, dissuaded 
his mother from her design. This was probably the cause of that 
secret spleen and resentment that Maximinus ever afterwards conceived 
against Alexander. 

Young Maximus was, without doubt, one of the handsomest men 
in the world. Everything about him was amiable d for which reason 
all the ladies in Rome, of that class that is not very scrupulous, were 
desirous to have him for a lover. He was magnificent in his apparel, 
and neglected nothing that could possibly set off his person. He was a 
great lover of gaiety and pleasures, was no enemy to gallantry, and in 
a word had every quality that could recommend him to the fair sox, 
and many there were that sigheil for him. It may be taken for 
granted that the ladies did not admire him the less for his being 
invested with the sovereign authority, for his father had associated 
him with himself in the empire, that the Senate and Roman people 
might be forced to own (as he said) that there never was so beautiful 
a prince upon the throne. Julia Fadilla was of the number of his 
admirers, and as she was the most illustrious of them, she bade fairest 
to be mistress of the young Emperor’s heart. 

She was grand-daughter of Antoninus, 2 and, together with the 
nobility oE her birth, Nature had given her that dazzling beauty that 
all the princesses of her family were endowed with. Maximinus, the 
father, who was willing to conceal the obscurity of his own family by 
a grand alliance, looked upon Eadilla as a person capable of doing 
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honour to his son , and whether the prince’s inclinations were con 
fortnable to those of his father and the lady, or whether he was desirous 
to be nearly related to Antoninus, whose name and memory were bo 
much esteemed at Rome, Padilla was selected to bo his partner on the 
throne. They were solemnly betrothed at Rome, and the prince made 
the lady the usual presents upon that occasion, which history tells us 
were magnificent, consisting chiefly of necklaces, bracelets, and sump, 
tuous robes The troubles that ensued soon after obliged him, how 
ever, to quit his mistress, and put off lus wedding till Ins return Bat 
he never had that satisfaction, being involved in the misfortunes hit 
father brought upon himself by his cruelty and avarice, which filled 
the empire with blood and executions He put all those to death 
who bad been the domestics, friends or councillors of Alexander, a* 
well as those who were particularly acquainted with the lowness an l 
obscurity of his family, and most ungratefully destroyed people who 
had been of great service to him at the beginning of his career 

He could not endure persons of high quality, 1 becauso their 
nobility seemed to reproach him with Ins own contemptible otigm 
People of goed character were odious to Iura, because the comparison 
between their virtues and Ins vices made him appear in a worse light 
than ho would otherwise have done As for those who were nch 
they were the objects of Ins most bitter persecutions, l>ecAU«e tbnr 
death ennehed lnm with their spoils , bo that, during the reign of tht< 
tyrant, nothing v. as so dangerous as tho reputation of being virtuous 
or wealthy 

Paulina was secretly in tho greatest affliction* at these cruelties 
for, as sho was liom with quite a different disposition, she IwwaiM 
those evils to winch she could afford no other remedy than her 
compass On Sbo did not doubt but her husbands conduct »oal 1 
bring upon lnm some tcrriblo misfortune, anil that tho people an f 
nobles of tho empire, being driven to despair bv so many vexatfeni 
would do their utmost to shake off a yoke that wan become intoiembh' 
She, therefore, did all that lay in her power to make him al'er In 
behaviour, and to inspire him with more humane sentiment* Her 
entreaties and remonstrances sometimes put n stop to bn furr, I tit 
goon after sho tyrant would return to his own natural temper, I is 
barbarity always got the better of her arguments, so that he stain'd 
nil the provinces with tho blood of the most illustrious persons, who « 
he sacrificed to his rage After having robbed individual*, !»• pUUs;ed 
the cities, anti tewed all their treasures and revenues not spating even 
the temples, which he plundered and stripped of their ornament* 

These excesses stirred up many powerful people to rorol% 
provoked the Osrhoeman*, who were the soldiers who I ad been m 
faithful to Alexander, and who oxtmnelr reunited ids death TV/ 
were a troop who had le-en commanded by Tites Qaurtlaa^ wm l~» 1 
been deprived of that employment by Maxunfnus, because Al''** ft d' r 
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had had an extraordinary regard for him. The disgrace of their 
general irritating them more and more against M'aximinus, they accord- 
ingly proclaimed Quartinus Emperor, clothed him with the imperial 
robes, and paid him royal honours. Hobody was 1 more capable of 
maintaining this dignity, for ho was nobly descended, and had 
acquired a very great reputation. But, whether it was that he 
could not reconcile himself to such a breach of his duty, or that he 
was doubtful of the success of it, he refused the empire, till, being 
compelled by the troops who had served under him in Syria, he 
resolved to try his fortune. What most of all prevailed upon him 
was the treacherous persuasion of his ancient friend Macedo, who 
was the principal author of the conspiracy, and who was hatching 
the blackest treason that could enter into the heart of man. For 
one day, when the unfortunate Quartinus was sleeping with great 
tranquility in his tent, the infamous Macedo assassinated him, and 
had the brutality to cut off his head, and carry it to Maximinus, 
in the hope of being rewarded for an action that deserved the most 
rigorous punishment. He did not, however, receive for his baseness 
the recompense he expected. The Emperor was, indeed, very well 
pleased with the affair, as he was glad to get rid of a formidable 
enemy, but, whatever benefit people receive from the treason, the 
traitor is sure to be detested ; Macedo was put to death by order 
of Maximinus, who was informed that he himself was the author 
of the conspiracy, and the person who had prevailed on Quartinus 
to undertake it. It is said that Calpurnia, Quartinus’s wife, 
acquainted the Emperor witli this, and that her husband had 
engaged in the plot contrary to her advice. History gives her an 
extraordinai-y character. She was of the celebrated family of the 
Pisos, remarkable in Rome for its antiquity and the many eminent 
men with, which it had furnished the republic. Her illustrious 
birth was not, however, so great an honour to her as her virtues, 
especially the regard she paid to the memory of her husband, to 
which she dedicated the remainder of her life, and passed the rest 
of her days in widowhood with so much modesty and reserve that the 
regularity of her conduct was looked upon 2 as a rare example of pru- 
dence and discretion, and statues were erected to her honour. 

This estimable lady had a silver basin of one hundred pounds 
weight, upon which were engraven the famous exploits of her 
'ancestors. 

_ The miscarriage of the several conspiracies that were formed 
against Maximinus made him naturally more proud and cruel. He 
allowed full scope to the ferocity of his nature, so that rivers of 
blood ran all over the provinces. He so encouraged informers and 
slanderers that nothing was heard of but complaints and accusations. 
The high roads were filled with unfortunate wretches, who were 
dragged into Germany, where the Emperor then was, and who had 
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been falsely accused of crimes, for which they were sure to suffer 
death if they had any possessions, for their property was always con 
fiscated by the Emperor No excuses or pleas of justification were 
listened to, they were condemned without proof, and punished with 
out reason Never did Home groan under a more cruel scourer 
Maximinus, incapable of remorse or compassion, thought onlv of 
gratifying his insatiable avarice, without feanng tho dreadful con«o- 
quences of his tyrannical behaviour, having taken it into his head that 
there was nobody so bold as not to tremble at tho force of his arm 
He did not reflect that lions, tigers, and elephants arc subdued respite 
of their great strength, as a buffoon told him one day in the ampin 
theatre This would infallibly have cost him his life if the Froperor 
had understood Latin well enough to have comprehended the meaning 
of it, for ho was not a man to permit an} body to gi\e him advice 
The words of the buffoon were these 

Et qoi ab nno non potest oecidi 

A multis occiditur 

Flej has grandis est, et ocei htitr , 

Leo fortis cat, et Occiditur , 

Tigris fortis est, ct occiditur , 

Cave roultos, si siugulos non times 

Tbo Empress Paulina sadly experienced tho brutality of hi* 
nature, for as she seized c\ cry opportunity to inspire him, if possible with 
some sentiments of humanit}, sho represented to him tbo danger to 
which he exposed himself , but lio was so proaoked at her imi ortunate 
warnings that he resolved to get her out of tho wn}, and according 
poisoned her This princess was of so beneficent a disposition 1 that 
bIio was extremely regretted Tho Senate did not fad to grant her die 
honour of immortality, for though sho had but little influence over I 
barbarous husband, she lmd contrived to avert a great deal of 
bloodshed. 

Tho death of Paulina made FadiJla vciy impatient for tho return 
of tho joung pnnee, to whom sho was betrothed She was greatly 
vexed to see her hopes retarded by the nb«ence of him » ho was to 
ruse her to tho empire, hut her uneasiness would have he-n pn-* , h 
greater if bIio had known that his alwcnce was voluntar}, and that it 
proceeded from his indifference For, whatever arguments tf« 
Emperor made use of to persuade his son to go to Home wf rrr r* 
said his presence was tiecc<«&ry to keep the people in awe, t* wouW 
not quit* his father, ro that his passion for the \ rrecesi was ru s 
violent as he pretended to her But though he coaid not [ reraii open 
him«eU to leave Germany from motives of love, ho ou^ht to hate * 
it at least for tho sake of Ids interest, and lie had soon mnnW w 
convinced that the Emperor was m the right wh'-n h* f rr««*t mn* *? 
much to go to Home, where ho might have hindered what Mj 
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there soon after, which cost him his life and the empire. The revolt 
began in Africa, which province was worn out by the oppressions of 
the commissioner whom Maximinus had sent thither, and who exer- 
cised his authority as those of his profession are wont to do — that is to 
say, with the utmost severity. The people determined, therefore, to 
shake off this tyrannical yoke, which was no longer supportable, and 
choose themselves another master. 

Gordianus, pro-consul of Africa, seemed a fit person to fill the 
throne. He was a venerable old man, grown grey in the service and 
in the exercise of the highest offices, in which he had acquitted him- 
self with honour. He was son of Metius Marullus, of the celebrated 
family of the Gracchi, and of Uipia Gordiana, descended from Trajan ; 
but if 1 he was illustrious by his birth, he was not less so on account of 
his great actions. He had been twice consul, and that dignity was, in 
a manner, hereditary in his family ; he had afterwards held the 
government of Africa, where he distinguished himself by his conduct, 
his magnificence, and the noble use he made of his riches. He married 
Babia Orestilia, daughter of Annius Verus, who, in all probability, 
died before Gordianus came to the throne. She was niece of 
Antoninus, and consequently related to Eadilla. They had a daughter 
and a son ; Metia, the former, was married to J unius Balbus (who had 
been consul), and Marcus Antoninus Gordianus, the son, declared 
August along with his father, under whom he served as lieutenant- 
general in Africa. Gordianus, the father, was then very old, being 
nearly eighty years of age, but yet was reckoned a man fit for service 
and capable of disputing the empire with Maximinus. The people, 
then, who conducted this affair, went to Gordianus in the night, 
surrounded his bed, and with their drawn swords in their hands, told 
him they came to force the empire upon him. 

Gordianus was alarmed at this proposal, and thought they were 
laying a snare for him. He pleaded his age, and reminded them of 
the fidelity they owed the Emperor, the danger to which they exposed 
themselves, and said everything he could think of to make them desist 
from their design, but his remonstrances only served to increase their 
obstinacy j they assured him that, whatever danger the undertaking 
might be attended with, they were ready to share it with him, and, 
seeing that he still refused to accept the empire, they told him that he 
must either consent or prepare for death. This alternative determined 
him to comply with their request ; he preferred to run the risk of a 
remote evil, than meet with certain and immediate destruction. He 
suffered himself, therefore, to be invested with the purple robe, and 
after having associated his son with him in the government, he set out 
for Carthage with all the pomp and splendour of an Emperor upon his 
march. The Senate confirmed what was done in Africa, for, as the 
members were either relations or friends of Gordianus, and mortally 
hated Maximinus, who exercised his cruelties as much at Rome as in 
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the provinces, they declared the Gordiam August, and Maximinus the 
enemy of the State 

Maximinus was informed of all this m Germany, and the news 
disconcerted lura so much that he tore his robes, threw himself open 
tho ground, and drew his sword, as if it had been in his power to kill 
all the senators He also made an attempt to hill his son, because he 
imagined that if he had followed his ads ice and had gone to Home, 
his presence would have intimidated the senators As soon as his 
anger began to cool, and ho recovered the use of his reason, h« 
assembled his troops, and too! the road to Borne, fully resohed to 
exterminate tho Senate, who had tet a pneo upon his head in tho 
decree that was issued against him, and of w Inch he had found the means 
to procure a copy He had every reason to expect good success, when he 
heard that tho two Gordiam wero put to death , for Cnpehanus, who 
commanded tho troops in Mauretania, and who was attached to the 
interests of Maximmu®, being told of tho election of Gordnnus, whom 
he hated, marched to attach him Gordtanus, tho son, went out of 
Carthago to meet lum Tins young prince, 1m ing hut little experience, 
was entirely defeated, and lost Ins life Tho old man wax so stnehen 
with grief at tho loss of his eon nnd colleague, and with the appnhen 
eion of fulling into tho hands of ins enemy, that he strangled hinndt 
with his girdle 

Tho death of these two r’uipcrors throw Komo into the utmost 
consternation The Senate, after tho step they had tahen, thought 
they could not draw bach , they deliberated about choosing some otl cr 
person proper to oppose Maxitmnus, and at last selected Kilbinu* and 
Pupienus, two senators "ho wero remarkable for thur merit ami 
experience, as well in tmhtan us cml affairs 

Pupienus had married Qumtia Crispilla, a I tdy of great rf'-ola 
tion 1 History docs not mention her fmmly ami her huskaiula rugn 
was so short that fIio wnb scarce hno"n, hut ono of her action*, 
represented on a medal, gi\es us a great ld«a of ficr courage It 
not appear that she e\er reecned tho title of August any more l! an 
her husband , so it is probable that the election of tin si two J-mperon 
was ro precipitate that the Senate had not tunc to confer upon t! 
the honours that had always fain gueri to tho«c w ho were fnvcs'wl 
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than Though the renatorx fav their authority auwkcu 
sedition, they were no unwilling to fill the city with trmihe * 
confusion that they carnal young Gordianir*. Alaat twelve year* or 
agt, into th« CxjUol, declared h»i 0**r, put < 1 him tf e it p^rt*! 
rof^, and, by bt stowing upon this third o ember of the family * 
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of August, contented the people. Some historians inform us that he 
was son to Gordianus the second, hut the opinion of those who assert 
that he was son of Metia Faustina, daughter of the old Gordianus, and 
of Junius Balbus, has been more generally received. 

After this election the new Emperors prepared for war. Balbinus 
remained at Rome to take care of domestic affairs, and Pupienus went 
to Ravenna' to meet Maximinus, who had already entered Italy, and 
who, having heard what had taken place at Rome, flattered himself 
with no less than the pleasure of sacrificing the whole Senate to his 
resentment ; but his cruelty drew on him his destruction, for, coming 
before Aquileia, which had shut its gates against him, and not being 
able to gain admittance, either by threats, promises, or artifices, he 
resolved to storm the town, and to put all the soldiers and inhabitants 
to the sword. 

This bloody design exasperated the garrison beyond measure, and 
made them resolve to defend themselves to the last extremity. The 
townspeople imitated their zeal, and showed a courage and resolution 
nothing inferior to that of the soldiers ; and even the women were 
ready to hazard their lives to save the place. Maximinus, then, met 
with such resistance as made him mad with rage. He renewed the 
attack several times, but was always beaten back with great loss. It 
was upon this occasion that the women of Aquileia gave an instance of 
their courage that has been so much talked of and commended ; for, 
the cords belonging to the machines being worn out, they all cut off 
their hair to supply the defect. There is great reason to believe that 
the Empress Crispilla, wife of Pupienus, who probably accompanied 
her husband thither, set an example to the rest in this affair. The 
Senate, to perpetuate the generosity of these heroines, built a temple, 
which they dedicated to Venus, and caused a medal to be struck in 
honour of Quintia Crispilla, who is there represented as a woman with 
her hair cut close off. 

Maximinus, not being able to take the town, vented his fury upon 
the officers and soldiers of his army, whom he loaded with reproaches 
that were as impolitic as they were unjust, and which did not fail to 
provoke them in the highest degree. Seeing themselves, therefore, so 
ill rewarded for all their pains, they resolved to get rid of the discom- 
forts of this tedious and troublesome siege, and at the same time 
secure themselves against the ill-treatment of Maximinus, who was 
hated and forsaken by all the world. They entered his tent when he 
was asleep, and massacred both him and his son. 

Pupienus was so pleased to see himself delivered from this 
formidable enemy that he immediately despatched a courier to Balbinus 
with a letter, accompanied with the usual ceremonies . 1 Never was 
news received with so much pleasure, which was testified by all sorts 


1 When the messengers carried good news, the parcel that contained the letters, 
as well as the heads of their spears, was adorned with laurel : hut when bad, with 
black feathers. 
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of rejoicings, and by the hecatomb which the Emperor B&lbmus offered 
m gratitude to the gods Pupienus arnved soon afterwards at Home 
and was welcomed by the acclamations of the Sen at o and people, 
especially the former, who, by honouring the Emperor Puptcncs, 
intended to vindicate and applaud their having elected him, and some 
of them, in the transports of their joy, happened to draw a comparison 
between Emperors chosen bv the Senate, and such as had been 
nppomted by the stupul and ignorant soldiers (as thev called tlnro) 
This proved fatal to the two princes , for the Prctonans, not being 
able to endure Frnperors who were elected contrary to their inchns 
tvons, brutally assassinated them in the palace 

Tins tragical affair filled Rome with mourning Et cry body was 
m the greatest affliction, except Fadilla, who looked upon thc e o two 
princes as persons who had caused the destruction of the Moximins 
But a new admirer soon banished from her heart the imago of joung 
Maximus Toxotius was a senator of a noble famil) remarkable 
m Romo for his accomplishments and many good qualities, especially 
for the works that ho lmd composed m a erse, and which were well 
rccen ed by the public Fadilla found in him merit enough to malo 
her forget that of young Maximus Toxotius, as well as herself, was 
descended from Antoninus, and, though ho had not an empire t > offer 
her, lie held a very considerable rank m Rome This marriage was 
accordingly celobrated, and Tadilla had the satisfaction of adorning 
herself with the auperh ornnmentB and magnificent rob *» thst 
Maximus lmd presented her with when ho was lictrothed to her 

The massacre of tho two Emperors would have been attend** 
with bad consequences if the Frctormns who murdered them bad no* 
gisen out, to appease tho people that they did it with no other sn*w 
than to secure the t mpire to \oung Gordmnus, whom they at the sam** 
time presented to them, having conducted him from the camp* At 
the sight of the prince, tho misfortuno of his colleague* was forgot'rn 
and lie was declared solo Emperor , and the Senais , whov authority 
lmd Wen used to yield to that of tho troops, wen forced to confirm 
the election Gordmnus took po«se*nion of his r*w dignity onto 
unfortunate presages, for that aery day them was to tola! an fv'ipn* 
of the fitio that people wiro obliged to luht torches in order to g>> 
aliout their business and distinguish each other This was reckoned 
n sure prognostic of tho shortness of his reign, and tli" even* vena*! 
thc*o conjectures, to the great regret of all classes In the el*V. ***> 
loa ed this pnnee txcessis ely , and certainly ho deserved tl elr afT*<**»ou. 
lie was extraordinarily handsome, of n aweet i»n 1 aimthl" coati'cnsne* 
and most agreeable humour he wanted nothing In abort, l ut * few 
more years His mother had, by I know iwt whs* f^li*/ <>r 
blind indulgence, brought him up with eunuchs aid freed ’ 

had infu>cd into film tlu.tr corrupt vutimenU, and a* wl«sefn*tig*'‘ " 
be liod done ion« very bad things Hut Gordunus *<v tl ic-vt ^ 

t Capi'vtia ia Mulct. Jeolff* * H* oLsb IV? (,•* * 1 ’ a 
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better advice and example in Misitheus, whose daughter ho married. 
This person was in high esteem at Home for the gravity of his 
manners and prudent conduct, so that he had very justly acquired the 
reputation of a great man. He had a daughter called Turia Sabina 
Tranquillina, who had inherited her father’s good qualities. In her 
were united the greatest beauty and strictest virtue , 1 which recom- 
mended her to the Emperor’s good graces. He married her at 
Rome , 2 and the people, who were extremely fond of Gordianus, 
celebrated his nuptials with all the rejoicings and magnificence that 
could be thought of. Gordianus might have made a more distinguished 
alliance, but not a more profitable one ; for Misitheus was possessed of 
such eminent talents for important affairs that things soon put on 
another appearance ; he corrected many abuses that had crept in since 
the death of Alexander Severus, and made so good a use of the 
authority that his offices bestowed upon him that the Senate decreed 
him the glorious title of Guardian of the State. 

Tranquillina, on her part, by the regularity of her behaviour and 
excellent endowments, proved herself worthy of the high rank to 
which Gordianus had exalted her. Her life was innocent, and exempt 
from all suspicion of vice, free from pride and haughtiness, and she 
made no other use of her power than to embrace, and even seek after, 
opportunities of doing good. The ladies of Rome had such affection 
for her that they erected a statue to her honour, with an inscription 
that showed how much she was valued and beloved. The Senate 
made her August, and the provinces strove with each other which 
should excel in the glorious monuments they erected to show the 
perfect esteem they had for this illustrious Empress. 

She had scarcely begun to taste the first sweets of her happy 
condition when the revolt of the Persians interrupted her felicity by 
depriving her of the company of her husband. This filled her with 
terrors and anxieties j for Sapor, Ring of Persia, made dreadful havoc 
wherever he went, so that the Empress felt he was no enemy to 
be despised. Artaxerxes, his father, when he left him the kingdom, 
had also bequeathed him his bloody and tyrannical disposition. He 
was of gigantic stature, of a furious and implacable temper, and one of 
the least torments that he inflicted upon those he had a mind to 
punish was to flay them alive. Gordianus, being informed of Sapor’s 
acts of hostility, opened the Temple of Janus, declared war against 
the Persian with the usual ceremonies, and after having made the 
necessary preparations, marched against the barbarians, under the 
conduct of his father-in-law. His expedition was attended with 
success, for he soon retook the fortresses that Sapor had made himself 
master of, and put the tyrant to flight, pursuing him into his own 
territories. But the death of Misitheus was the conclusion of his 
prosperity. "Whether the fatigues of the war had impaired the health 
of this incomparable man, or whether it was that his time was come, 


1 Eutrop. 


2 Tristan. Comment, histor. 
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he found himself taken very ill of a flux This unlucky accident 
greatly alarmed the Emperor He sent for the most skilful physicians, 
who ordered such remedies as they thought proper, and which probably 
would have been effectual if a perfidious wretch had not found means 
to baffle them Among the officers of the army there was an Arabian 
named Philip, who, besides that he did not lovo Misitheu*, eagerly 
desired his post of prscfect of the Prrctormns He was a man of very 
obscure family, but had not the less ambition on that account, and was 
capable of the greatest crimes to compass his ends Mmthcus’* 
sickness offered him a fair opportunity of advancing his fortune, and 
as he was not m the least mistrusted, they w ere not upon their guard 
against Ins attempts, so that Misitheus fell a victim to them , for 
Philip having found means to convey poison into tho medicines, the 
general died Gordianus was left in a deplorable situation ; as he 
knew nothing of Philip’s being tho causo of his father in law's death, 
and had no officer ro capable of filling the aacancy as he, he gave this 
treacherous Arabian tho place, who, Housing tho Fmperor’a goodnc«s 
and tho confidence he put in him, made use of Ins authority to hung 
about tho ruin of Ins benefactor In fact, as ambition seldom know* 
any bounds, ho had no sooner attained to what ho was so greedy of 
but ho wanted to bo Emperor, and laboured to destroy tho person wl*o 
had exalted him Sometimes ho uttered seditious speeches aqsirst 
Gordianus, whom ho treated as a child, incapable of governing the 
empiro and conducting the armies, at other times ho roabeimdy 
contrived subjects and occasions for a molt, by letting the soldiers 
want provisions, and then throwing tho blamo upon tho Emperor In 
short, ho practised so many stratagems that ho got Gordianus to niaso 
him lus partner in the empire His pride was not y 1 1 satisfied. for 
not content with sharing tho throne with Gordianus, he thought it 
beneath bun to base tho Emperor for lus colleague, and, with horrible 
ingratitude, massacred him on tho borders of Persia Thus perished 
mu-crably this young pritice, whoso virtues had made him to dear to 
tho Romans 'I ho soldiers, whom Philip was not able to corrupt, 
regretted their Emperor extremely, and erected a magnificent tomb la 
honour of him, winch showed lus merit, and the dcteitab’« charade' 
of his murderer Of all those who were concerned in th« 
not one of them died a natural death It is even credil ly repirl^I 
that they either killed themselves or were killed with the same sword« 
they made use of when they put their Emperor to death 
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MARCIA OTACILIA SEVERA, 

WIFE OF PHILIP. 

Hitherto all the Empresses hail been heathens, but in Otacilia 
we find a Christian princess. She is one of those of whom least 
mention is made in history ; nor is it certainly known whether she 
was an Arabian, as well as her husband, or a Homan lady, as seems 
probable bj r her name. Her medals give her a serious countenance, a 
modest air, and a tolerable share of beauty. She had the good 
fortune to be instructed in the Christian religion, 1 but had not so 
much imbibed its maxims os to bo exempt from ambition, or to be 
hindered from taking part in the crimes and unjust projects of her 
husband. 

Otacilia married Julius Philippus, an Arabian, a man of very 
obscure family. His father was chief of a band of robbers, but 
he, 2 thinking his father’s trade a very dangerous one, imagined he 
could do better for himself by turning soldier. He was handsome in 
person, had a masculine and warlike air, 3 but was rude and unpolished 
to tlio last degree, and, though he disliked his father’s profession, he 
had all the inclinations and vices of it. He was audacious, insolent, 
and perfidious, having no sense of favours received nor gratitude 
towards his benefactors. He was ambitious beyond measure, and so 
forgetful of the meanness of his birth that tho higher he was raised 
the less he was satisfied. Dignities, that might bo imagined sufiicient 
to content the proudest of mortals, only served to make him desirous 
of more. He was, besides, very unsteady and fickle, and lacked 
thoughtfulness, though capable of reasoning with great soundness. 
His behaviour was so odd, even after ho became Emperor, that he 
would frequently set up a loud laugh upon occasions where seriousness 
and gravity were most required, which showed the levity of his mind. 
He performed his duty so well when a common soldier that he was 
thought deserving of the highest military posts. It is, however, certain 
that he had more reputation than merit, for he often wanted resolution 
and courage where it was necessary, and, in fact, lost tho empire by 
that means. It is generally taken for granted that he was a Christian 
(however unworthy he was of that glorious name), 4 nor can we 
question it, after all the proofs that the most learned historians, 
ancient as well as modern, furnish us with, and we shall see that he 
signalised the beginning of his reign by an instance of great Christian 
humility. 

1 Cliron. Alex. Eusob. Hist. lib. G. 2 Aurol. Victor. 3 Tristan, Comment. 

4 Euseb. Hist. lib. G. Oros. lib. 7. Nicephor. lib. 5. Tillemont. 
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It is not well known what sort of life Otncih* led before her 
husband came to tho throne, but in all probability she conducted 
herself prudently and without reproach She had a daughter, whose 
name we are not acquainted with, who was married to Scvenanus an 
officer not much known at that time, but afterwards general of tho 
army in Macedonia, an offico he was by no means fit for 

Philip had already attained to power and authority when 
Maximmus and the Goraiam disputed the empire , and it was during 
these troubles that 1m wife was brought to bed of a son, who vm 
called after his father Otacilia took the greatest care of his educa 
tion, she instructed lum m her own religion, and inspired him with 
sentiments conformable to it * to which may be attributed that modesty 
and reserve which ho was always remarkable for, notwithstanding the 
impetuosity to which youth 13 subject, except wo prefer to attribute it 
to tho natural gloominess of his temper Howover this may be, ho 
was during his whole life of such a melancholy disposition that ho 
was never known to laugh upon any occasion whatsoever 

If Otacilia infused into her son the maxims of Christianity, she 
did not follow them scry atnctly herself, for sho was ever ready to 
second tho ambitious views of her husband and had her share m all 
tho crimes upon which ho built up his fortune, even tho murder by 
w Inch he obtained tho throne 

As soon as Philip had obtained considerable and important 
employments, he conceived strong hopes of something higher, for tho 
obscurity of Ins birth did not serve as a counterpoise to hn pride. It 
was certainly carrying his expectations very high,* but nothing 
hindered him from hoping, however wild and extravagant hi 
pretensions were People as low and obscure as ho had been 
Emj>crors, and the throne was actually filled by a young prince whose 
only support was tho wisdom and experience of fits father in law— a 
’ - * ^r-ctonans took upon themselves to 

their own whims and fancies 
that prohibit* nil come* * n * 

injustice did not hinder him from pursuing such measures ns 
thought would promote his temporal interests His ardent desire ot 
sovereign power {.ot so much tho better of Ins conscience that he 
hardened against all scruples and rv. morse , and, as 1m only consulted 
Ins ambition, ho was resolved to open himself a door to the empire *7 
treason and murder 

Ho then fore pm Gordianus to death on the confines of Persia, 
and there was no *ort of artifice that he did not make u«iof to con'**'* 
this horn! act He wrote to tho Senate that, the Pnperor hvviaR 
died of Mcknrvs the legion* had cho*m him He »pokr of GordUna* 
with tho greatest respect, ranked him among tho go*!*, aid percor* 
him a place m heaven to make him amen 1* for what 1 e { sd 1 ! j fi*e 
him of on earth Tho Senate, who had neither authority nor 

1 Orai P 7 lUrpe lifts,!! 4 * Cftyt**’!* is O-vTtL S 
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enough to contradict the army, confirmed the election, declared him 
August, and decreed the same title to Otacilia. His first care was to 
make peace with the Persians, and he was so much in haste to get to 
Rome that he even consented to terms that were far from being honour- 
able ; so, having put an end to the war, he set out directly with the 
Empress. 

Whatever precautions they had taken to keep the people in ignor- 
ance of the crime they were guilty of, they were, nevertheless, 
suspected. They arrived at Antioch towards the end of Lent, and as 
there were a great number of Christians in that town, they were desir- 
ous of giving a proof of their religion, by going to church and joining 
in the service that was performed on Easter-eve. Babylas, the Bishop 
of Antioch (remarkable for his courage and sanctity, and a most 
zealous upholder of the discipline of the Church) being informed of 
what had taken place in Persia, and hearing that the Emperor and 
Empress were just at the door, went out to meet them ; and, far from 
being overawed by the presence of the master of the world, stopped the 
Emperor, and hindered him from advancing , 1 representing to him, with 
modest but noble liberty of speech, that it was not proper he should 
enter into the holy place with hands that were besmeared with the 
blood of his Emperor and benefactor ] that, after having committed so 
heinous a crime, he could not take part in those sacred rites till he had 
expiated his guilt by performing a suitable penance. Kor was the 
Empress exempted from the penalty, for neither her sex, dignity, nor 
the lustre which surrounds the supreme authority were thought by 
this holy prelate sufficient reason for escaping the rigour of the Church. 

Otacilia had virtue enough to sacrifice her grandeur to her duty 
upon this occasion. She submitted, and showed an edifying example 
of humility by undergoing, along with the other penitent women, 
whatever the Bishop of Antioch required of her. The Emperor also, 
doing the same, received absolution. 

This action made a great noise ; it edified and rejoiced all those 
who had the interest of religion at heart. Origen, who lived at that 
time, wrote the Empress a letter full of pious instructions becoming 
an apostle , 2 and Saint Hippolytus, who was then one of the greatest 
bishops in the Church, addressed to her an exhortation worthy of his 
zeal. 

After the Empress had given, at Antioch, so convincing a proof 
of her Christianity, she accompanied her husband to Rome, where, shortly 
after their arrival, the thousandth year of its foundation was celebrated 
with great rejoicings. Philip entertained the people with several 
kinds of wild beast fights, and upon this occasion made use of all those 
that had been destined for Gordianus’s triumph. The Emperor did 
n °t, however, go to the Capitol to sacrifice as usual, which was 
attributed to his religion ; but if he was a Christian, he was but a 


1 Chrysoat. adv. gent. ITieephor. Cal. lib. 5. c. 25. 

2 Euseb. lib. 6. Vincen. Lirin. lib. 1. 
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very imperfect one He assisted at all the 'hows in the amphi 
theatre, and that with so much good humour that his son by no ttirans 
approved of it, for Philip bursting out into fits of laughter ooe 
day 1 in the midst of the diversions, the young pnnee, thinking thi« 
very indecent in an Emperor, turned away his head and frowned, to 
show his dislike at it 

Otacdia did not scruple to indulge herself in many things that 
without doubt she would never have done if sho had been morn 
zealous for tho religion she professed Flattery, however, was not 
wanting tc celebrate her praises, ns well as tlio*e of many of her 
predecessors who were at least as unworthy of them "We find th*re 
were medals struck in honour of her with very pompous lnscnp’t'ins 
and encomiums 

These rejoicings ended m an unfortunato accident, for Pompey’s 
theatre took fire and that superb edifice was reduced to ashes Thu 
afflicted the Emperor extremely, but the account which ho received 
soon after of tho revolt of several of tho provinces was a moro painful 
and interesting subject of vexation 

In tho first vear of his reign lie gave his son the titlo of August , 
and, tho better to establish himself on the throne, he gave his brother 
Pnscus tho command of the troops in S\m, and made Scvenanu* Id* 
son in law, general of the armies in Mania arid Macedonia These 
offices were abovo the merit and capacity of the two officers Prircu* 
mado so bad a use of his power that the Syrians rebelled, and ch«*« 
for Emperor Iotapiauus, who gave out that ho was nearly related to 
Alexander, anil bevenanus behaved so ill in Ins command that lh* 
troops in Masia revolted, and invested with tho purpto Manaus 
a person of very obscure birth and small experience These t*o 
rebellions alarmed tho I mperor, but lie had about him ronw very 
skilful generals, who encouraged him by affirming that Manaus «** 
incnpablo of conducting so important an enterprise, and consrquentW 
that this revolt would come to nothing In fact, it happened ju»t w>, 
for Marinus was massacred by the samo persona who had raised him 
up, and received the punishment duo to usurpers 

But, as Philip knew that S*»verianus had not experience or *UU 
sufficient to keep tho troops an 1 tho province which he 1*1 i** 0 
entrust© I with in obedience ho revolved to pend Deem* thill er to 
chastise the authors of the revolt, that this example of seventy mi.ht 
mtum late such as were inclined to sedition 

Deems refused this post at first, but vr*» forced to riel I to tr* 
positive command of Philip, who little imagines) that h* was adw c 
mg a person destined by Providence to be the avenger ct (fordi*"ni * 
death Deems set out, then, much again*' hi* inclinations, A' - » 
lefore he arrived at the armr, the motives a( hi* journey were * f ** , * f \ 
Tlie rebels, Wing well acquainted with hi* character »r d 
him to be inexorable, thought tl ey Ital ro better 
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obtaining his favour than by declaring for him, and expiating their 
guilt by making him Emperor, who came to punish them with death. 
Decius, whether through fear or pretending great humility, refused 
the purple ; but seeing that they threatened to kill him if he made any 
further resistance, suffered himself to he proclaimed Emperor. 

Philip was thunderstruck when he had an account of this election. 
He knew full well the valour and capacity of this new usurper, and 
was very sensible that the revolt which he was conducting was 
infinitely more dangerous than that which ho was sent to put down. 
Decius, indeed, excused himself on account of his having been com- 
pelled to accept the imperial dignity, and promised to give it up as 
soon ns he should arrive at Rome, hut Philip looked upon this ns mere 
artiGcc, and thought that, it was only a snare that his enemy was 
laying for him, to lull him asleep and surprise him, and marched 
directly to give him battle. The quarrel was soon decided. Philip 
was killed at Verona hv the very soldiers who had encouraged his 
revolt against Gordianus ; so that he who drew the sword to commit 
a horrid murder, perished in like manner by the sword. 

The Empress Otncilia was at Rome, waiting with the utmost 
impatience the issue of this war. The reputation of Decius was 
sufficient reason for her dreading the consequences of it, nor were her 
apprehensions without foundation. She was in the greatest aflliction 
when she heard that Philip was dead, which she looked upon as the 
melancholy forerunner of her son's destruction, so that her grief on 
account of the evils she dreaded was ns great as for those which sho 
actually suffered. In fact, she lmd all the reason in the world to fear 
that Decius would sacrifice young Philip to the fortune of his own 
children, and assure the empire to them at the expense of her son’s 
life. Being, therefore, terrified with these reflections and the approach 
of Decius, she took refuge in the camp of the Praetorians, and put her 
son under their protection. But the camp was no place of safety for 
her, for the soldiers, hearing that Decius lmd defeated Philip and was 
proclaimed Emperor, massacred the young prince in the arms of his 
mother, in order to entitle themselves to the favour of their new 
master. Otacilia was spared , 1 because her life was of no consequence, 
for she was in no condition to intrigue. 

If this Empress was really a Christian, the overthrow of all her 
fortunes furnished her with a fair opportunity of practising that 
resignation which Christianity teaches. History does not inform us 
what became of her, hut if she lived a little longer she must have seen 
Decius forced to abandon to another usurper the throne that he had 
deprived her husband of, and from which Philip had precipitated 
Gordianus. And the destruction of all these princes must have taught 
her that riches and honours seldom continue long in families that have 
acquired them by wicked actions. 


1 Vaillant. 


HERENNIA ETRUSCILLA, 

WIFE OF DECIUS. 


For a Ion" time it was not known that Etrascilla was wife to 
Deems, some historians 'would needs havo it that ho was married to 
Orbiana, but it is generally taken for granted that Orbiana was the 
wife of Hostihanus, his son, and that Etruscilla was his No mention 
lsmado of her family or country Her medals give her but little 
beauty to boast of , they represent her with small eyes, a di' agrees b’e 
countenance, 1 and a mean air She had a great many children before 
she came to the throne Together with tho titlo of August, all the 
honours that were usually given to tho Empresses were conferred upon 
her , but she did not enjoy them long, for sho owed them to tho reTo’t 
of her husband, and the glory of bad actions is but of short duration 

Deems was born in a ullftgo in Pannonta, and scried with great 
reputation under ‘Maximinus and other Emperors He was a man 
capable of doing „ood servico, as well in pevco os in war, and had a 
great many good qualities Hut ho cchp«cd the merit of them by 
that furious harbnntv with which ho Rignnhscd tho loginning of hU 
reign, forneaerdul Emperor spill tho blood of Christians with *o 
much brutality 

Re bad Bcarcelv taken possession of the empiro than he had to 
defend it against an irruption of the bey tluans, who apron 1 terror 
through all tho neighbouring provinces Tho Emperor sent Id' >oo 
Decius mto Thrace to put a stop to the rapid march of the barb t fit at. 
but though ibis prince wanted neither resolution nor skill, he m» the 
town of Phihppojxdis taken Wore his face, whore a very large nurn 
V*r of people wero put to the awonl This misfortune obliged lb* 
Emperor to go and command the army in person, ami in fact, hi' pre* 
eenco soon changid the situation of afTiirs.* He defeated th* b^thiao* 
mad tho othir barbarian nations who had Joined them, W>V fcwvf ?****'■ 
them all they bad conquered, and obh^*d them to ftbvjd n *H 
country they had taken precession of Tins success made him 1 >J* 
for still greater, and rcolung to take advantage of the cuns'en ati*o 
lits enemies were m, lie was dru named utterly to extirpate them 

Trcbomnnus Callus, Governor of Mcr*»a, put this design i sttfhi 
head at tho vtrr time when ho w.a* hatching a scheme t r t»Ws* 
possession of the throne As he had known it fiitrd by per* f * 
had as little right to it as himself, he thought h* might *tjA{ tM 
san e good fortune Deems, without knowing it, was UI*mrmj* ^ 
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promote the designs of this ambitious man ; for, being deceived by 
the false marks of zeal and affection shown him by Gallus, he was 
contriving with him the means of destroying the Scythians, not 
dreaming that this perfidious wretch was at that instant carrying on a 
secret correspondence with the barbarians to ruin the Roman army. 
Tho Emperor fell a victim to this treason, for, the cnemj* advancing to 
fight, him, he charged them so briskly that he. killed a great number of 
them. But Gallus had given the barbarians notice to draw up their 
troops near a morass not far off, and then told the Emperor that he 
could never have a better opportunity of destroying them — that he 
had nothing to do hut to pursue tho Scythians towards the morass, 
and it would not be possible for them to escape. The Emperor, 
forgetting his usual prudence upon this occasion, took his advice, and 
intending to drive the enemy into the bog became so entangled in it 
himself that lie was either smothered in the mud, 1 or else was so 
exposed to the arrows of the enemy, who were concealed, that they 
killed him. Thus perished this Emperor, whoso memory will be ever 
detested on account, of his cruelty to the Christians; and with him 
fell all the honours and fortunes of Etrusciila. 


1 Victor. Epit. Eosini. Lactam, dc Morlib. Porsco. 




HOSTILIA SEVERA, 
wire or gali.us 

ETRUSCILIA, 

WIFE or VOLUSIANUS 

ORBIANA, 

WIFE Or HOSTILIANUS 


Txifre is ro much obscurity in the history of thoso Fmperor* who 
reigned from Philip to Valcnanus that scarcely anything certain can 
be advanced concerning them What one author asserts is contradicted 
by another, and tbcro is scarcely any fact in which they agree. We 
liase Keen by what perfidy Galius came to tho throne History gives 
lnm for a wife Hostilia Severn, and yet nava nothing of her If it he 
of her that tho chronicles of Alexander speak, when they mention the 
fury of an Empress who cut her husband s throat, w o cannot entertsin 
a very advantageous opinion of her This, however, docs not tally 
with the account wo have of Gallus’a death in another manner, for we 
find that this pruico was massacred, together with Volusianus, his son, 
at Term, w hither he had gono to fight jEmilianus 

Volusianus, according to the opinion of a great many, ravtnsl 
Hcrennia Etruscilla, daughter of tho Fmprcss of that name, and of 
Dccius They affirm that Galius made this match, and at the »*n« 
time adopted Flostihanus, his daughter in law’s brother, that he might 
not 1» reckoned capable of ?a black an action ns that of having css'*** 
Deems and his army to perish Hut this artifice did not eserapt hltn 
from tho odium of that horrid crime, nor frora tho punishment t! vt 
was due to it jEoiihiwius revenged Declus by taking up arms again** 
Galius, which ruvolt also inet with its deserts, for the aoldiers reU H"** 
and assassinated iEmilianus 

Wo have already observed that HoMihanns's wife was Eary* 
Orhiana Tliero aro medals that represent that Emperor on one *1*-, 
and on tho other Orbiann, who teems to have Iwen ratlier hat* 1» 
than otherwise , this is sufficient to justify the assertion of tha»*> *M 
deny that tho was wife to Dccius, as tome will have iu It it Uv* 
that mans imagine there were two Empresses of tf-At name, o'-e cf 
whom was wife to Deems and the other of Hoatthanui, ■! ‘ tf ey»sy* 
was only ton in law to Dectus, but there are so ti any dtt T I* 
this, and to lutle j robabilitj, that T do not »e* how we can a lizlt »* 
without fmtng much confuted Rcntthanc-i liter! cf th* f’aytw* ** 
Rome, after Deem*'# death 



MARIN I AN A, 

WIFE OF VALERIANUS. 


SALONINA, 

WIFE OF GALLIENUS. 

PIPARA, 

CONCUBINE OF GALLIENUS. 

ZENOBIA, 

WIFE OF ODENATUS. 

VICTORIA, 

WIFE OF THE TYRANT VICTORINUS. 

The ladies are far from being incapable of heroism : there are 
many instances of women combining with virtue and sweetness of 
temper a masculine courage, great intrepidity, and other warlike 
qualities, which sufficiently proves that great talents are common to 
both sexes. There are numerous authors who have made it their 
business to celebrate the praises of such heroines as have acquired 
immortal honour by their great actions 3 but it may be affirmed that 
Zenobia and Victoria hold the first rank among such as were most 
distinguished and most remarkable. We shall find them an honour 
to the age in which they lived, by the rare and uncommon abilities 
which enabled them to govern and defend the empire, to the shame of 
all those Emperors who dishonoured their dignity by their voluptuous 
and effeminate lives 3 whilst these princesses, by the most glorious 
military exploits and consummate prudence, have deserved an everlast- 
ing esteem and reputation. 

JEmilianus having been massacred, the soldiers proclaimed 
Valerianus Emperor, who commanded the army of Gallus. This 
general had acquitted himself with great honour in several important 
military posts, which, besides his being of noble birth, seemed to pave 
the way for him to the throne, of which everybody thought him 
worthy. He possessed all the qualifications necessary to form a great 
man. He was courteous and polite in his manners, had an honest, 
upright heart and vast experience in the art of war. He was mild, 
judicious, grave, an enemy to vice 3 and, in person, he was tall and 
well made, with a majestic air and a robust and excellent constitution. 
For all these reasons his election was so universally approve 
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it looked as if the votes of all classes m the city and the army had 
been collected for that purpose 

Valenanus had two wives The name of the first, who «n 
mother to Gallienus, 13 not known, the second was called M&nnuat, 
by whom he had young Valenanus Man) people have thought that 
she was daughter to Carvihus Marinus, who in tho reign of Philip 
commanded the army m Pannoma Her medals give her a grave and 
serious air and it is conjectured that Valenanus made choice of h*r 
for that reason, hoping that her behaviour would bo conformable to 
her physiognomy 

Valenanus took great caro of his children’s education, hut K* 
expectations were not altogether fulfilled, so true it is that nature and 
constitution often get tho better of instruction nnu example Galhcntu 
possessed, indeed, all tho good qualities that a pnneo ought to have 
He was extraordinardv handsome, affable, generous, liberal, fond of 
doing good offices, never refusing what was requested of him without 
showing visible concern in his countenance, which consoled thine 
whom it v ns not in Ins pow er to gratify Ho had a considerable *1 are 
of ngrceablo tv it, and composed well both in proso and \ersc he 
understood perfectly the art of war, and, upon occasion, could perform 
tho duty of a soldier as well na that of a general But, on tl c otl er 
hand, ho had great uccs that ttulhcd aud eclipsed all his virtues lie 
was so revengeful that ho earned Ins resentment to the utmost 
of cruelty, and so jealous that ho could not bear anybody who ha ! 
more reputation than htni'clf His carelessness and indolen-c wer* 
such that lie gave himself up entirely to his pleasures, aud negte*- rd 
affairs of tho greatest importance Ho anfft re<l, wuh brutal sto| 1 hty 
tho greatest indignity nnd disgrace that had cvi r befallen the Ilt*Tvn 
empire, ho basely abandoned hi* father to the insults of tlebvrbtr 
lans, and gaao himself no trouble about releasing him from the cruel 
capmity he endured among them As for Gnlllenus ho revived tl * 
luxury of tho most effeminate I mperors Ho was always NTtol hi 
vessels of gold, ennehed with diamonds Hi* robes ami shoe* wer* 
covered with precious clones and his affectation extended even O H* 
hair, which was powdered with gold dust, llo was #0 voloj tuou* a" 1 
extravagant that ho desj i««*d nil ordinary pleasures, lx In g <M<gl I'd 
with nothing hut what was difficult to b* ob’iwirtl, and ! * woal 1 c*t 
no fruit but such as was out of its natural season Jle di I no' Ua : 
hts pleasures to these whim* and fancies, but plunged into all th*** 
tdiameful debaucheries that a re most at t to del Hitatn bn h b?dy * r 1 
mind , thus ho was quite ununn Ifut ol tho condition of tic raphe 
though it required his utmost caro and vi-ibr^e 

llu b'other, young Valenanus hod all tl * nees-ssarr 5 **d 
qualities without any enn'i >rable fatlt*. In j ermn l * was per -V y 
well proportioned, 1 » 1 an a^rceablft coaelctiM *nl 1 ir? 11 

mil and nffiab’e in Its 1<h«tUmr tl at 1 ** won t! e l "*it» of * * 
npproac' ed him. 
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Ho was learned beyond what could be expected at Ins ago, and 
knew how to temper the vivacity of his wit with good sense. Such 
wero the sons of Valerianus. This great man, having a mind to take 
from thorn all opportunities of debauchery, married them ; and many 
nreof opinion that two of the princes espoused two sisters , 1 natives of 
Clazomenae, a town in Ionia, that Yalerianus’s wife was named 
Cornelia Supera, and Gallicnus’s Salonina ; but nothing can be 
asserted positively either about their names or family. 

Salonina, whom the Greek medals call Chrysogona, was 2 extremely 
handsome ; and, what was infinitely more valuable than beauty, possessed 
prudence and virtue, which wonderfully set off her charms. She had 
read a great deal, and much esteemed learned men, whom she honoured 
wjth her protection, particularly the philosopher Plotinus, who often 
received marks of her generosity. The Senate, after the election of 
Valerianus, having declared Gallienus Crosar, conferred upon Salonina 
all the honours and titles that had usually been given to the Empresses, 
and it may be affirmed that in so doing they honoured virtue and 
merit. She had many children by Gallienus. Cornelius Saloninus , 3 
Gallienus, Julia, and Gallia are the best known. 

The great qualities of Valerianus caused extraordinary rejoicings 
at Rome when ho was chosen Emperor. Tho Senate confirmed the 
election unanimously, and declared the Empress Mariniatm August. 
Her exaltation only served to make her modesty and humility more 
conspicuous. It was a great satisfaction to the Emperor to seo in his 
wife and daughter-in-law the virtues of which ho gave them so illus- 
trious an example ; but the scandalous life of his son Gallienus caused 
him, on the other hand, us much displeasure as it did Salonina, to 
whom he showed the greatest coolness and indifference, whilst 
other women were possessed of his real esteem and affection/ 
Valerianus, whose austerity would not permit him to wink 
at these shameful proceedings, often reprimanded his sou for 
his irregular life, but these wise remonstrances produced no 
good effect ; on tho contrary, they made Gallienus hate his father, and 
rejoice that he was in captivity. This misfortune happened to him in 
the sixth year of his reign, which was so fatal to Rome, for never was 
there known a time when the Romans had so many enemies upon 
their hands at once. There was scarcely one of the provinces that 
did not revolt. No less than thirty tyrants laid claim to the empire, 
and most insolently abused tho authority they had usurped. 

Valerianus was very successful in the beginning of these wars, 
but that with Persia was fatal to him. Sapor, the Persian King, who 
had given Gordianus a great deal of trouble, having conquered 
Armenia, carried his arms into Syria, took Antioch, the capital of the 
East, and then made terrible, havoc in Cappadocia, which he ravaged, 
and took immense riches away with him. Valerianus, much afflicted 
at these losses, went into the East and endeavoured to repair them. 


l Tristan. Comment. Histor. 2 Yaillant. 3 Tristan. 4 Trebel. Pol. 
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but a much -worse disaster happened to him in that country, for harm? 
imprudently and without precaution exposed himself to an interne* 
with Sapor (who a little before had gained some advantage over the 
Romans) the enemy seized and earned him pnsoner into Persia 
Some affirm that he was taken after the loss of a battle Be that as 
it may, Sapor used his victory, or his treachery, with great indolence 
He led Yalenanus, clothed in the impenal purple robe, in tnumpb, 
exposed him to the ridicule of the barbarous nations, and pushmg hs 
brutality to the highest degree of excess, exacted from the Em pert r 
such mean and shameful offices as would not have been put upon the 
vilest slave, even sb far as to make use of him by way of a footstool, 
when he wanted to mount his horse, or step into his chariot — a Birangn 
vicissitude of fortune, which teaches us that there is no permsnen* 
felicity m this world, and that everything is liablo to change 

Mariniana met with the same fato as her husband, and fell into 
the hands of the Persians Sapor 1 respected neither her sex nor her 
dignity Ho treated her with tho utmost brutality, bo that a 
Roman Empress was forced to submit to such mortiGcations as wou! 1 
scarcely have been inflicted upon the meanest of women There are 
but fow people who have philosophy enough to enduro such heavy 
strokes of fortune as these Mariniana, besides her o*n ill a«ag*\ 
had always before her eyes that of Vnlcnanus Tho Firstins roa'o 
their chains daily more insupportablo by adding to their tnisersf f e 
condition tho most outrageous affronts Tho poor unfortunate 
Empress, not being able to bear it any longer, diet! and h»d tie 
vexation of leaving the most illustrious person on earth in thepo*r" 
of his bitter enemies, who made a jest of his calamities 

Tho news of Valcrianus’B and Mantuan*'* captivity threw «<* 
empire into tho deepest affliction, but if there was anylwdr *b » 
seemed insensible of it it was Gallicnus This unnatural *on heart it 
with stupid indifference, and when ho was condoled with upon iHt 
occasion, ho answered very coldly that ho know his father ni mortal, 
anil was consequently liablo to tho samo mischances as other men w l 
that ho had at least this consolation that if his father was tmh»pp/* 
ho had always performed hw duty, and fought valiantly He *1 owed 
no signs of gnef, but went to Kotne, and instead o? taking p rcr r rf 
measures for tho Emperor* deliverance, be minded no btn; / at 
infamous pleasures and debaucheries, passing tho night* In l rod* • 
and the days m tho baths 

Ealonina was the more feasible of her huslund* contempt m l** 
beauty and conduct were such »s entitled her to his utmost regard a*** 
affection But his transitory amour* were not wh*» gave h^r 
unea*ine«s; a Tery formidab’e rival became ih* of h*r j*"» 

It w»* Pips, or Pi para, daughter of Attala*, King cf tins Xfamnr*"^ 
a princes.* whoso charms were mmh talked cf, and tl e report <** *” 
kindled ia Gal)i«m*V breast k» violent a passion that l <* « 
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happiness of his life depended upon possessing so amiable a person. 
He had, however, but small reason to flatter himself with hopes of 
success in this affair, where his authority was not sufficient to command 
it. The princess was not his subject, and therefore not in his power. 
The Roman law did not admit of his marrying a stranger, and there 
was no law that the people had a greater respect for. This law had 
cost Titus and Berenice many a sigh and. many a tear ; nor did the 
son of Yespasian think proper to infringe it, however ardent his love 
for that charming Jewess. 

All this was well known to Gallienus, but being to the full as 
amorous, and less scrupulous than Titus, he sought for expedients that 
might furnish him with the means of gratifying his passion without 
openly violating the laws ; and the melancholy situation of the empire 
seemed to him a happy conjuncture. The irruptions of the barbarians 
into almost all the provinces alarmed all the world, for the Roman 
empire seemed upon the very brink of its ruin. Gallienus, taking 
advantage of this general consternation, but having much less at heart 
the interest of the State than his own private amour, assembled the 
Senate, and represented to them the prodigious number of enemies 
that seemed to be united for its utter destruction ; that it was 
impossible for one Emperor to resist so many usurpers, for which 
reason he had thought proper to make an alliance with some foreign 
prince, by whose assistance he might be supplied with such an army of 
auxiliary troops as should enable him to sustain all these wars. That 
Attalus, King of the Marcomans, seemed to him the fittest for this 
purpose, and best able to defend the Romans ; and that, in order to 
make Attalus the more zealous in behalf of the Romans, he imagined 
the best thing he could do would be that he should marry that prince's 
daughter. 

Gallienus only made the proposal out of courtesy, and to show 
some little regard for decency, for he knew very well that nobody 
durst contradict him. There was not remaining in the Senate the 
least shadow of liberty or uprightness ; the Emperor governed its 
opinions, and reversed its decrees when they were not conformable to 
his will and pleasure. This step then being taken, Gallienus sent 
an embassy to Attalus to demand the hand of his daughter. For- 
merly there was no prince upon earth who would not have looked 
upon such an alliance as the greatest honour, and have purchased it 
at any price, but matters were not now upon that footing ; the 
Romans were now no longer feared and respected as they had been 
even by the greatest monarchs, who paid them homage, either volun- 
tarily or by force. The barbarous nations were now convinced by 
experience that the Romans were not invincible, for they had seen 
upon the throne Emperors more worthy of their contempt than fear ; 
hence it came to pass that foreigners no longer regarded either the 
Roman arms or the decrees of the Senate. 

Attalus lent a favourable ear to this proposal, and seemed highly 
sensible of the honour that was designed him 3 but being nm f ~~ 
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tlian the Roman, and knowing how much Galhcnus was smitten 
with his daughter, he was resolved to make him purchase her He 
accordingly raised such dilbcultics as could not be got over without 
Galhenus’s yielding to him part of Pannonia, and it was upon these 
conditions that the hand of the Princess Pipara was obtained, and 
she was conducted to Rome The beauty of this charming stranger 
augmented Galhenus’s esteem for her, ho had not only tho affection 
of a husband, but the complaisance of a lover, 1 and indulged hn 
weakness so far as to always carry about him a lock of her hair* 

It was well for Salontna that sho had acquired sufficient command 
over her temper to bear, with less uneasiness than might have been 
expected, this new amour, she contented herself with the out 
ward civility that her husband was pleased to bestow upon her, 
and learnt philosophy enough to wink at Ins gallantries The 
love she had for the sciences served to amuso her, and divert her 
thoughts from such reflections ns would otherwise hive hem vert 
troublesome She had gained a great reputation among the barred, 
which together with the respect shown her by all classes m the city, 
made her amends for the lo*>s of her husbands heart, of which Pipara 
had robbed her Her wisdom, prudence and sweetness of temper 
procured her tho love of all tho Romans, Xlcr beha\iour was such a* 
could not but wjn everybody's affections, for not tho least prileor 
haughtiness was to bo seen in her whole deportment Her goodn-s* 
frequently induced her to sacrifico her interests, and her indulgence 
was such as always inclined her to forgivo an) who had injured her 
This was seen upon an occasion when she oven seemed to carry l-r 
clemency a little too far 

There happened to armo at Rome a jeweller, who, among ro*~* 
diamonds of great price, had a great many false stones. Pome were 
of glass, but thej wero such admirable imitations that Here *»» 
scarcely anybody skilful enough to find out tl o di/firenc** Tf?« 
person went to Court, and presented his jowelt to the hmprr** who 
was struck with their beauty and lustre, she cho*n nut tl Me »h" 
liked best, and paid tho price The fal'o l*dng the most brilha it ard 
best ret, she selected them feho showed hrr purcha*e to t! e Mi*** 
and courtiers, who greatly admired them hut upon a closer pmwio*' 
tlon tho cheat was dtreoverrd The 1 mj re»s U n g very vrvrd * r 1 
ashamed at having liecn imposed upon, gave orders to arrr” tfc* 
merchant , but, not being desirous to carry her revenge very far, *1* 
contented herself with putting him in a tcrnl V fngl t. 

Tho jeweller was congratulating him»elf on his good stt-orr*, 
when lie was felted* and conducted to prison Th*j g*vt* Hn to 
understand that he was coi dinned to 1** tom to pieces hy Iia-i i h* 
tl e amj hitheatrt* The appointed day Wing wwr, tl e p* j ** A *'«’*'* 
thither in great multitude* to falt«fy tl eir curiosity, tl «? evi'rloaj "** 
brought out, and every moment tley expected to *eo half *‘J ‘ J ' n 

l Eiwryt. Aw«L \i ter * TrtUl fcL it « tV.sk * T»‘*l Ti C*T.-« 
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famished lions lefc loose upon him. The eyes of the people were fixed 
upon the den, where they were told the beasts that were to devour the 
jeweller were shut up. The signal being given, the door of the cave 
opened, and the jeweller almost fell dead with fear. At last, out flew 
a cock directly in the face of the malefactor, who was placed close by 
the den, which made him cry out and tremble prodigiously. The 
spectators, who expected a more bloody scene, could not forbear 
laughing heartily at the merchant’s terror. A herald immediately 
proclaimed with, a loud voice, that the trick had been revenged by 
another ; and this was all the punishment that was inflicted upon the 
offender. 

It would have heen lucky for the inhabitants of Mcesia if 
Gallienus had been as merciful, but he punished that province with 
the utmost rigour for having encouraged the revolt of Ingenuus, whose 
death, however, did not deter many others from rebelling. Gallienus’s 
effeminacy and the little care he took of the government exposed the 
sovereign authority to such a degree that it fell a pi*ey to anybody 
who could lay hold of it, so that every day a new tyrant appeared. 
One of the most formidable was Cassianus Postumus, Governor of 
Gaul. He was a man of obscure birth, but had the reputation of 
being an extraordinary general and politician, possessed of excellent 
talents, as well for ruling a kingdom as for defending it valiantly, 
equally experienced in war and in peace. Gallienus thought him a 
man of so much merit that he trusted him with the education of his 
son Saloninus, and the command of the army in Gaul. He even 
imagined he had discovered in this officer inviolable fidelity. But 
ambition corrupted him ; he no longer looked upon Gallienus as his 
superior, but assumed the imperial purple at Cologne , 1 murdered 
Saloninus, and carried on his rebellion during seven years. 

In the meantime Talerianus was the sport of a barbarous Court, 
who insulted his misfortunes with the utmost brutality ; but what 
most afflicted him was the undutifulness of his son, and his insen- 
sibility to the miserable captivity he groaned under. In fact, 
Gallienus plunged into a voluptuous course of life, and thought of 
nothing but how to please Pipara and gain her affections, indulging 
himself in the most shameful debaucheries ; he seemed to forget 
entirely that his father and most of the provinces were in the enemies’ 
hands, which stupidity emboldened the barbarians and tyrants to 
undertake what enterprise they pleased. 

Sapor especially had carried his conquests very far into the 
empire j but Odenatus, King of the Palmvreans, checked his career. 
He was a prince of great courage, and inured to fatigue by the 
continual exercise of hunting, which he had been accustomed to from 
his childhood in the mountains of Palmyra (a city in the deserts of 
Syria, upon the confines of Arabia), where he endured heat, cold, and 
all the inclemencies of the weather with admirable patience. His 
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ancestors had been always friends to the Romans, and ho himself «u 
no enemy to them, but was obliged to act cautiouslj with Sapor, whose 
power and ambition were become formidable to all the Hast , accord 
ingly, when Valenanus wa3 taken prisoner, Odenatus sent ambassador* 
to the Persian, loaded with magnificent presents , they al«o earned a 
submissive letter, congratulating him upon his Victories, hut at th* 
same time entreating him to push hts conquests no further for fear of 
irritating all the neighbouring princes bapor, whoso pro*penty haul 
made him haughty and insolent bejond measure, looking upon 
Odenatus rather as his slave than an independent king, despised hit 
embassy, and expressed great displeasure at the liberty this pnnee 
had taken in writing to lura Ho commanded the pre'ents to be 
thrown into the river, and tore the letter m pieces in presence of the 
ambassadors, w hom ho charged to tell their master that he would soo 1 
let him know that it was not for a vassal to treat with his lord by 
ambassadors, and that he should dcarlj repent his temerity if he di l 
not expiate his fault by coming to him immediately with hii hMult 
tied behind Ins hack 

Odenatus was extremely scnsiblo of this affront, an l was 
determined to humblo tho intolerable pnde of bapor His wife 

Zenobia strengthened him in this resolution and encouraged him in 
his design She was a most illustrious princess, originally of byno, 
and a Jewess, if tho ecclesiastical historians are to be credited Mi* 
was descended from Cleopatra, Queen of Fgjpt, 1 so famous hr h*r 
beauty, and the misfortunes of 3I«rc Anton) , her lorcr /enobts hid 
inherited her charms, hut not her failings 1 bho was considered ih* 
finest woman in tho Last, and had withal a certain masculine air that 
seemed to fliow her courage and intrepidity, she was of a brown 
complexion, and had large black ejes, whence proceeded such fire and 
vivacity as were irresistible Over all 1 er person were diffused 
charms that made her infinitely amiable and tho qualities of h*r rind 
wero no less praiseworthy than her bodily perfections She had prea' 
talents, and a courage incapable of yielding under diff cullies 
undertaking could lie too great for her utilities, natural and a-quinfd, 
for she lmd cultivated and grcith improved her mind by •t’sljT 
She apoko perfectly well the Creek and Igyjtian Ungusg*’* and 
was mistress of the history of the Last, of which she h* ! mad* 
abridgment Tho phdosoj 1 er Longinus was her preceptor, *i 1 l n 
etructed her in all manner of ncienees S|i**v also desirous to 
aequamted with the Christian religion, hut 1 td a htd ms-s'er in I *u* 
of bsmosata, who taught her hts error She was naturallr gere-os* 
nnd magnanimous, which made 1 er a loser of honour and glory A* 
ahe seas careful ard economical, *h* never incurred any qnn*ve** j *rr 
expenses , she was reserved in rp*ech and Miavhur, an l * i * tv 1 *a 
observer of order and discipline that*! e» a * bith fea*rd (>r f^r *ever f 
and loved for h*r clemency, tempering o ie with th*otf ** 
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preferring the necessity of punishing to the pleasure of showing 
mercy. 

Never was heroine so indefatigable in military affairs ; she would 
frequently (notwithstanding the delicacy of her sex) march several 
leagues on foot with the troops. But none of her good qualities were 
more remarkable than her chastity. She was not only exempt from all 
suspicion of taking liberties that were not consistent with virtue, but 
we read that she would never allow any intercourse with her husband 
after she perceived herself to be with child. This princess, being 
informed of the insulting reception her husband’s ambassadors had 
met with from Sapor, and seeing the insolent and provoking threats 
with which his letter was filled, persuaded him not only to break off 
all further negotiations with the Persians, but to enter into a strict 
alliance with the Romans, in order to be revenged upon him. Balista 
at that time commanded the Roman legions in the East. He was a 
very skilful officer, full of resources and expedients for conducting and 
provisioning the army. Odenatus let him know his intentions, and his 
proposals were received with great joy. He was put at the head of 
the army, and it was upon this occasion that he performed all those 
great actions mentioned in history. He defeated the troops of Sapor, 
and obliged him to repass the Euphrates with shameful precipitation. 
He afterwards carried his arms into Mesopotamia, and conquered all 
the East. 

Sapor, astonished at this change of fortune, was glad to retire 
into his own dominions, and fled before Odenatus ; but the latter, pur- 
suing him vigorously into Persia, shut him up in Ctesiphon, the capital, 
where he kept him in continual alarm. Zenobia, accompanying her 
husband in all these military expeditions, shared with him both the 
fatigue and the glory of them. 

These fortunate exploits re-established the prestige of the empire. 
Rome celebrated them with the greatest rejoicings, and looked upon 
Odenatus as its chief support. Then it was that the greatest lords of 
Persia were seen entering the city loaded with chains, and gracing the 
triumph of this prince, who was received with all possible marks of 
esteem and respect ; and Gallienus, to honour the merit of the con- 
queror, made him general of all the East ; for there were no dignities 
or posts commensurate with his deserts. Odenatus avenged the 
empire of the insults and mortifications that Sapor had inflicted upon 
it, and the Emperor found in him a general who was able to sustain 
his fortunes. He had so much the more reason to promote him, 
because, although sovereign master of the Roman troops, covered 
with laurels, and dreaded by the enemy, he added to the importance 
of his services the glory of a constant and unshaken fidelity, at a time 
when most of the Roman generals had shaken off the yoke of 
obedience, turned tyrants, and changed into so many empires the 
provinces they had been entrusted with. In fact, Macrianus had 
assumed the purple in Egypt, Valens in Greece, Piso in Thessaly, 
Aureolus in Illyria, and were become bitter enemies to their bene- 
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factors Even Balista had tho baseness to abandon the service of the 
Emperor and join DJacnanos, whoso revolt ho would liarc made very 
dangerous if Odenatus had not punished him as he dr'erred 
Tho*>e provinces which did not fall a sacrifice to tho usurpers were 
exposed to the incursions of the barbarians, the bcytbians orerraa 
Asia, and tho Goths made perpetual irruptions into Macedonia and 
Achaia So man} enemies having sprung up at once aroused 
Gal hen us out of his lethargy, but what resolution eould a pnnee 
tube who was softened with pleasures, and enervated with all gortj cf 
debaucheries 1 Young Valenanus represented to him the danger of 
the empire, and persuaded him to associate Odenatux with him as 
partner on tho throne, in order to indaco him, in his own interest, lo 
defend the provinces that were to be his Galhenux did not hesitate 
about it, hut made Odenatus lm colleague He declared him CVur 
and Emperor, and gave him all tho insigma of sovereignty, caua.ni* 
mono} to ho coined w ith his image and inscription 

Zenobia ascended the throue together with her husband She * ft' 
declared August, and her sons received the titlo of Ca-sar It mast 
he acknowledged that no Empress was more deserving of this Hgh 
rank , for, of all those who had been exalted to tho empire, cither by 
their birth or their fortune, few were exempt from some great vice or 
other, and tho most that could bo said oven of tho liest of them was, 
that they had some virtues mingled with their faults ; hut none wer* 
like Zenobia, endowed with all tho«c talents and good qualities that 
were capable of doing honour to either sox Odenatus, by new 
services that ho rendered the empire, proved himself worthv of the 
honour that was done him He made more conquests, and establish*! 
peace throughout all tho East 

Odenatus's uctoncs excited the emulation of Galhenu* Tho** 
who had lus reputation at heart mado him at last sensible cf t e 
injury he did himself li) leading a voluptuous life, whilst his 
league was acquiring honour ami glory, and convinced 1dm that le 
oaght to sacrifice hia plea«urex to dut}, and take up arms tn tMet ** 
of tho empire, that all \hc »0 revolts were owing to his indole an 1 
might Imo been presented if ho could have prevailed upon himself to 
chastise the rtd*ls in person Gallienus was mbpet to *ud rev 1 - 
tions that drew lnm out of his ordinary ba! its It was thji v r * 
impossible for his intimates, by managing him skilfully, to fnvpr* I*"* 
with vigorous resolutions Thr*o remonstrances had *a go**! an t e-t 
that he resolved to t« xr himself from the arm* of 1’ipvra an l all bj 
pleasures lie put himself, therrf >re, at the 1 e* 1 of H* armv, *“ * 
marched to fi^ht Postumus, who bad rstahllsl »*d | itn»rlf as a us^rjef 
lie rbosrrd in this expedition no*fl courage than was to t«* 
from a prince who was abamJor to luxury, and an enemy to f*t <** 
He rrslucesl the tyrant to each MlmiiUM tliat, finding 1 1 s*>lf t* ? 
able to rc’Ist the Emperor, h* made Victonnus* partner in I U ih r“*f* 
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or rather his revolt. Victorious was a man very skilful in tiic art of 
war. Nature had given him all the talents that were necessary to 
form a hero, and history assures us that he possessed all tho good 
qualities of the most illustrious Emperors. But he was given to one 
vice that tarnished all his virtues — he was so amorously inclined that 
he lost tho affections of his officers by endeavouring to debauch their 
wives. 

He was a son of the famous Victoria, or Victorina, a princess of 
great courage and ambition, very little inferior to Zenobia in point of 
merit. She was especially so clever at managing the soldiers that she 
could do what she pleased with them ; and it was at her persuasion 
that Postumus chose her son Victorinus for his colleague. .She was, 
in short, the most formidable of Gallienus's enemies, for she had an 
enterprising genius ; whatever she undertook she executed with 
resolution, and generally with success, so that she was looked upon as 
the most dangerous enemy to the empire. She assumed (he titles of 
August and Mother of the Armies, and maintained her dignity with 
great honour and reputation ns long as she lived. Tims was Victoria 
as much celebrated for her great and heroic qualities in the West as 
Zenobia was in the East; and it may be said that the empire was 
governed by these two women. 

After Odenntus had shut up the. Persians within their own 
borders, and recovered nil that had been taken from the Homans, lie 
made very good regulations for preserving pence and tranquility in 
the East. Zenobia received in those countries all the honour that 
was clue to her, and it was given her with pleasure, because every- 
body was convinced that she wns worthy of it. It might reasonably 
be imagined that 'she had nothing to wish for but the continuance 
of her good fortune ; but wlmt condition is so happy as not to be 
embittered with some vexation or other 1 Zenobia, upon the throne, 
was tormented with anxieties and jealousies that interrupted her 
felicity, and this princess, after having so gloriously contributed to 
the elevation of Odenatus’s family, became its most cruel scourge. 

Odenatus had, by his first wife, a son named Hcrodes, whom ho 
loved exceedingly, though he wns not very deserving of it. This 
young prince was of a mild and humane disposition, but, like all 
Orientals, a lover of pleasures and diversions, and fitter for gallantry 
than war. He carried his luxury to tho highest pitch, and his father 
was so complaisant as to indulge him in it by supplying him with 
funds for his pleasures, for he made him a present of all the magni- 
ficent furniture, 1 precious jewels, and immenso riches that he had 
taken from' Sapor, and even gave him all that prince’s concubines. 

Zenobia had three sons, Timolaus, Herennianus, and Vaballath, 
from whom she expected great things. She educated them in the 
principles and after the manner of the Romans, had them taught 
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Galhenus took such measures as be thought would put a stop to he* 
proceedings and lmmblo her pride , he sent Herachsnus into the Pin 
to command the troops, and gave him secret orders to attack P^noliu 
as soon as ho should have a fair opportunity But ns he knew h** 
to be a woman not likely to lay down her arm3 and divest herself of 
tho sovereign power, which she had tasted the sweets of, his prcterce 
■was that ho desired to subdue tho Persians entirely, ami flattered him 
self that, the true reason of Ins sending Hernchanus being thus eon 
cealed, sho would not be alarmed at his arrival , but it was no case 
matter to impose upon Zenobia She looked upon Ilcrachuius as a 
man she ought to suspect, and therefore took caro to prevent him 
making a party in tho East by marching directly to meet him bh«* 
accordingly gave him battle, and defeated his army She silo's cd bv 
this action that war under her conduct was not less formidab’e thsn 
in the hands of Udenatus, and that there aro heroines capable of the 
greatest undertakings Sho prosed tho truth of this assertion in th A 
Fast, whilst Victoria sufficiently demonstrated it in Gaul Th« latter 
governed in tho name of her son, Victorious, who had caused himself 


Ncrva, and tho authority of Sorcrus, but all these virtues were 
eclipsed by Ins incontinence It is truo that after ho cam* to the 
throne he denied him«olf for some time, but nature got tho better of 
Ins resolution*, and returned with greater violonco than ever II* 
kept no bounds, but without re e enc or decency gave full rcopo to hit 
inclinations, and imagining tint Ins authority placed film above all 
fear or censure, ho did not scruple to indulgo himself by corruptirg 
his officers' w iv es 

A commissary of the provision supply, named Attic anus, who 
had been thus insulted, was moro delicate in that point than O’hets 
whom tho Emperor had dishonoured, and who patunlly submitted to 
their disgrace Victorious had debauches! Ins wife, which h« fronted 
in the highest degree Hn was neither indifferent nor politic enoagh 
to put up with such an injury , lie bore it continually In mind, an f 
could not re*t without being revenged Victorious had oflVni«l «> 
many in that way without their ever daring to complain that b* «» » 
not apprehend he had anything to fear from a p*T«m nuth Mi* » 
great number of others, who were timorous enough to wink at ti A ’* 
gallantries , but no enemy fs to bo despised Whilst Vic'ortn-s 
nt Cologne, thinking of no'hing hut his pleasures, an I k-avl-g « * 
affair* to the conduct of hn mo* her, AttfcUnut was handling * «*w 
tplracy Against him, which lm earned on with *o tm. h £ rr*.y ** * 
cunning that Victonnus received a tr irtal worn I, »ll h ari'v ' * Un 
but just litre to declare hit son, Victorious August, ard txr* r "* 
bis sue cestar Victoria, who b*I persuaded him tv tl i*. rte^l t « 
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and proclaimed her grandson Emperor. This prince -was so young that 
he was incapable of governing, but this was so much the better for 
Victorina, who desired only the shadow of an Emperor, in whose name 
she might exercise an absolute authority. 

The honour she had procured for her grandson was, however, 
fatal to him ; for those who had massacred his father, not thinking 
their lives in safety under an Emperor so much interested to revenge 
his death, resolved to free themselves from the punishment they 
deserved by another crime. They therefore plunged into the breast 
of the young Emperor the very poniards that were yet reeking with 
his father’s blood. This created more work for Victoria. She had 
been so accustomed to unlimited power that she exhausted all her 
resources to maintain it. Her chief object was to cause some general 
to be elected who should not be in a condition to govern by himself, 
for she apprehended nothing so much as having a master. Marius, 
she thought, would answer her purpose, and proposed it to the legions. 
She so well employed her talent of persuading that she got him 
proclaimed Emperor. 

Marius had been an armourer. He was remarkable for his 
extraordinary strength, of which he had given surprising examples. 
He had passed through all military grades till he reached that of 
general, and when Victoria invested him with the purple it was under- 
stood between them that, however willing she might be to let him 
enjoy the honours of the government, she reserved the solid part of it 
for herself. Marius was no sooner elected than he assembled the 
soldiers, and spoke to them thus : “ I am sensible, my comrades, that 

I am liable to be reproached with the meanness of my first occupation. 
I shall not deny that I have handled iron, for you are all witnesses to 
it ; but let people say what they will, I hope to handle it yet for the 
good of the empire ; for it will be more honourable for me to do so at 
the expense of the enemy than to plunge myself into pleasures and 
effeminacy like Gallienus, who has tarnished the splendour of his birth 
by his infamous debaucheries. Lei people affirm that I was formerly 
an armourer, provided the barbarians do but learn by experience that 
I still know how to handle arms.” 

This modest discourse did more honour to Marius than his 
dignity, as it seemed an undoubted proof of his humility and modera- 
tion. There are but few upstarts who have the courage to confess the 
obscurity of their birth ; they are more apt to obliterate the least 
traces of their former lowness, and hope, by their riches and high 
offices, to impose upon the world. The new Emperor, with all his 
affected simplicity, was not, it seems, proof against this sort of seduc- 
tive pride, for a soldier, who had learned his trade under him in his 
shop, coming to congratulate him on his exaltation, was received with 
great contempt, which provoked him to that degree that, not being 
master of his passion, he killed him on the spot, saying, “ This very 
sword you made yourself.” 
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The death of Manus furnished new mate ml for intrigues at 
Court Yictona, who trembled to think of an election that might tot 
be to her mind, dispensed her money very plentifully amen; tl« 
officers and soldiers By this politic liberality she had no gamed the 
affection of the legions as to be almost sum of them upon any occasto” 
She applied to them on behalf of Tetncus, a Roman Senator,* «H 
commanded in ono part of Gaul, and who was her relation She 
succeeded, and ns soon as he was chosen she despatched a courier to 
give him notico of it, and exhorted him not to refuse a dignity that 
tbo army had thought proper to confer upon him It is not often that 
such offors are rejected, for an empire is no present to bo despised 
Tetncus put on the imperial robe at Bordeaux, and showed that le 
was deserving of the honour that was dono him 5 He gave his eon 
Tetncus the title of Cicsar, and soon after had an opportunity e? 
signalising his courage and experience m Spain 

Wlnlo he was engaged in that war, Victoria had the government 
of Gaul, and the entire conduct of all affairs , for Tetncus, who 
ns cunning ns she, thought proper to humour her at first , bat wh*n 
ho thought himself pretty well confirmed in Ins authonty ho resolve 1 
not to submit any longer to tho yoke of an imperious woman, who 1 
know, onlv made a tool of him in order to concentrate all power in 
herself and gratify her ambition Victoria, thus made tho dupe tf 
her own policy, was stun? to the quick at this ingratitude and troul 1 
infallibly ha\o made him dear!) repent it if death had not prevertrd 
her It is credibly reported that Tetncus, fearing tho effects of her 
artifices and resentment, adopted means to put an end to h*r carrer 
Thus perished the celebrated Victoria, who had fillet! Gaul, a”! 
indeed, all tho empire with her reputation 

At tho tnno when this princess ami /cnobia were gaining tV 
admiration of all tho world for their heroism Salomna was as noth 
esteemed at Rome for virtues that wore los tumultuous such J ru h-c* 
Wildness, and sweetness of temperas nothin? could alter or duton 
Tho affrouts that *!u» received from Galhenu* were not enpot** t 
diminishing her affection for lus ptraon, nor her attachment to 1 * 
interest#, of winch ahegase him an instance which nearly proved f*'*' 
to her 

Tho nows of the ^ythlans making terrible havoc in Hljvi* 
having reached Rome, Gallienus into htmrelf from his dahstt hen** 
and put himself at the head of Ins army to fight ll cm ^d-snlr* ** 
feared for her husband, whore soft and effeminate conduct site Ire* 
caused tho troops to murmur, Insisted upon aceomranyld? I tm on H* 
expedition Some day* after the army lu I reached FHrri*. * r I 
l^mperor had left but a ■lendsr guard In tie camp having *» 
against the err my with all his fortes, the Inrhanan^ hrowi"* re* 
hmperor's design, and that the camp was left In a maimer t'efem-f *' 
resolved to carry off tho hm press, srhWi ther preferred to * vre* *7 
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They therefore detached for tills purpose a troop of resolute soldiers 
fitted for a bold undertaking, who marched so silently and with so 
much precaution that they came in sight of the camp without being 
perceived. Salonina nearly fell into their hands, in which case she 
would have undergone the same fate as Mariniana ; for the enemy was 
but a very small distance from the camp when a soldier, who had gone 
out by chance, saw them and gave the alarm, and snatching up his 
sword and shield, met the barbarians and killed a great number of 
them. By his astonishing courago and resolution, he gavo his 
comrades time to come to his assistance. 

It is no ditlicult matter to imagine the terror of the Empress, who 
knew upon what errand they came, and that the barbarians wore 
persunded they could not possibly gain a greater advantage over 
Gallienus than to rob him of Ins wife. Pipara would, no doubt, 
have been much obliged to them, nor is it probable that Gallienus 
would have broken his heart for the loss. Be that as it may, Salonina 
got off with the fright, and returned to Rome with her husband after he 
had dealt terrible, slaughter among the Scythians, which was more 
owing to his good fortune than his merit. 

Tho Emperor no sooner arrived ai Rome than Aureolas, who had 
been so often rebellious, revolted again ; and upon Gullienus's approach, 
retired to Milan, where he was besieged. The generals of the army 
imputed all theso insurrections to Gallienus’s effeminate life. 
Marcianos and Cerouins especially thought themselves highly dis- 
honoured bv being obliged to obey a prince who was so little worthy 
to command. Their ambition caused them to speak disrespectfully of 
Gallienus, to give the army a worse impression of him than they had 
already, and in order to get themselves chosen in his stead ; but as 
they were secretly jealous of each other, they resolved to get Claudius 
proclaimed Emperor, who was a very deserving general, and much 
esteemed by the Senate and tho legions. The better to succeed in this 
scheme, they gave Gallienus a false alarm, and had him informed that 
Aureolus had quilted Milan, and was in sight "of the camp with a 
strong detachment. 

Upon this Gallienus hastened to pul his troops in order of battle, 
but the conspirators, watching a favourable moment, fell upon him 
and killed him, as well as young Saloninus and Salonina, who was 
deserving of a better fate. Such was the death of this Empress, who 
had done great honour to her station by her great wisdom and zeal for 
the public welfare. 

It was soon known that the new Emperor was worthy of the 
high rank to which he was raised ; his valour became very formidable 
to the barbarians and tyrants, and his other qualities of the greatest 
utility to the empire. He demonstrated his courage and experience in 
every battle he fought, and gave sufficient tokens of his wisdom and 
prudence by the excellent laws and regulations he es' p^'* ^g 

himself equally meritorious in war and in peace. 
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While he was employed m subduing the Goths, Zenobia displayed 
her extraordinary resolution and intrepidity in the East, where she 
was making daily conquests and extending her dominions She 
defeated the Egyptians, and destroyed a great number of their 
troops Claudius, being informed of all these enterprises, sent 
Probus, who was one of lus most skilful generals, into Egypt. 
The Palmyreans were at first put to flight, but Zenobia sending 
them a reinforcement, the troops of Probus were surprised and 
defeated, and the whole country was again in her power Claudius, 
having the Goths upon his hands, seemed to take no notice of the 
affronts he received from the Queen of the East, and not being at 
liberty to give her battle, he thought it his best plan to amuse her 
with a treaty of peace till be could have a fair opportunity of being 
reveDged Then, having nothing to fear from Egypt, he turned all 
his forces against the Goths, over whom he gamed that celebrated 
victory which cost three hundred and twenty thousand of the 
barbarians their Jives Ho also destroyed two thousand of their 
ships Those who escaped being put to the sword by the Romans 
were cut off by famine und pestilence But tins last scourge did 
not prey only upon the Goths, for the Romans were greatly Afflicted 
by it, and the Emj eror himself died of it at Sinmum Qumtillus, his 
brother, was elected m his stead, but not being found capable of per 
forming the duties of that high post the soldiers killed him, and chose 
Aurelmn ill his place His character will be given in the following 
chapter, so we shall sav no more of him at present than what relates 
to JZenobia’s history This princess had conquered all Egypt, Syria, 
and the greater part of Asia Minor The alliance that she had made 
with Claudius, and which was of lus e 1 a »♦«-■« 1 * 

vanity, for she imagined the Romans 
to attack her She was so confident « 

it worth while to renew the alliance with Aurelmn that she had con 
eluded with his predecessor Aurelmn, proaokod at being thus despised 
by a woman, resolved to bumble her , but knowing that Zenobia was 
not an enemy to be slighted, he assembled the greatest part of his 
troops and marched into Syria 

Zenobia hearing of all these preparations, made rcidy to gno the 
Emperor a fitting reception , and, being told of lus approach marched 
out of Antioch at the head of her army, hnwug under her Sabi a very 
experienced general Sho met the Romans near the river Orontes, 
and there the battle was fought Aurelmn, though full of aalour 
and courage, had recourse to a stratagem which succeeded Zenobia a 
army was composed of Palmyreans and oilier Orientals, v ho were in 
armour from head to foot, which was fo cumbersome that they were 
scarce able to rooi e The Emperor having obser% ed it, protended to 
flee before her to entice those Asiatics to a pursuit They fell into the 
snare, for, taking it for granted that the Homans were afraid to 
engage, they followed them so close that m a Iittlo timo they were out 
of breath Aurelmn, like an experienced officer, took advantage <« 
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their ■weariness, and causing his troops to face about, attacked them 
with such vigour that vast numbers of them were slain. 

Zenobia was at the head of her army doing everything that could 
be expected from the ablest general, and encouraging her soldiers by 
her speeches, gestures, and example ; but her harangues had not upon 
this occasion their usual effect. Her troops were put to flight, and 
she had the mortification of abandoning the field of battle to the con- 
queror, and of retiring to Emcsa. She had scarcely reached that placo, 
and collected the scattered remains of her army, than she was com- 
pelled to risk a second engagement ; for Aurelian, resolving to make 
the most of the ardour of his soldiers and the consternation of the 
enemy, followed and overtook them near Daphne. Fortune was no 
more favourable to hor now than before, for her army was defeated ; 
and when she perceived that, whatever efforts she made, it was 
impossible to rally her men, she shut herself up in Palmyra, where she 
imagined she was safe. The town was defended by a numerous 
garrison, and the Queen had supplied it with all sorts of ammunition 
and provisions , 1 so that it was reckoned impregnable. The Emperor 
was convinced flint the siege of this place would be tedious, difficult, 
and bloody; but, on the oilier hand, lie knew that the capture of it 
would put an end to the war, and that, it would he very glorious for 
him to subdue Zenobia, whose reputation had filled all the empire, 
whereas nil the advantages he lmd hitherto gained would ho to no 
purpose, if he gave that princess time to repair her loss. This deter- 
mined him to sit down before it. He found the undertaking as 
dangerous and difficult as lie had foreseen, and if the Romans performed 
prodigies of valour to make themselves masters of the town, the 
besieged were not at all inferior to them in defending it. Aurelian 
called all his experience and intrepidity to his assistance, and exposed 
himself so much that he was wounded with an arrow. Zenobia, who 
feared more than death the shame of adorning the triumph of the 
conqueror, showed the courage, or rather fury, of an enemy driven 
to despair. 

The length of the siege, the uncertainty of the issue, and the 
obstinacy of the besieged, made Aurelian repent more than once that 
he had undertaken it. He saw with great vexation that his conquests 
were likely to be interrupted and all his laurels withered befoi’e 
Palmyra, and that by a woman, who gave him more trouble than he 
had ever met with from an enemy before. He knew that at Rome he 
was ridiculed and made a jest of for being thus baffled by a woman ; 
but he was not ashamed to give her the praiso she deserved by declar- 
ing that she was not cast in the same mould as the rest of her sex, but 
on the contrary was by far the most formidable enemy the empire had. 
He wrote to his intimate friend Marcipor to justify himself. “ I am 
informed,” said he, “ that with you people make their remarks upon 
my being at war with a woman, as if this Queen was less to be 
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dreaded than the mo°t consummate hero I could heartily wish that 
those who are so given to raillery could see the astonishing quantity of 
provisions and all things necessary to the defence of a place that she 
has laid up in Palmyra What arrows, arms, stores, and machines for 
throwing fire upon the assailants , what palisades to hinder them from 
approaching the walls * To give you a just idea of Zenobia, I shall 
only say that this princess does not defend herself like a woman, hut 
like an experienced general, who, fearing to incur the penalties of 
misbehaviour, puts in practice all his skill and abilities to prevent his 
being conquered And this I can assure you, that, in order to get the 
better of Zenobia, we need that the gods (eier propitious to the 
Roman arms) should be favourable, and not fail us upon this important 
occasion ” 

Nothing does so much honour to Zenobia as this forced coramen 
datxon given her by Aurelian, who without dispute amis a great 
warrior and a very good judge of true merit It appears by this that 
Zenobia was as much dreaded by Aurelian as he was by his enemies 
It was not Ills fault if this war was not terminated by treat) He 
offered terms to Zenobia, promising her and all belonging to her 
security, and to leave the Palmyreans in quiet possession of all they 
enjoyed But Zenobia was not o woman to put hersolf willingly in 
the power of the conqueror , far from coming to terms with Aurelian 
she sent him a haughty answer, capable of intimidating an Emperor 
who was less brave than he In her letter she says “ I am surprised 
that you should propose to me to surrender So great a hero as aou 
ought to know that it must be by deeds of valour, and not bv letters 
that enemies are compelled to yield You are the first that ever paid 
me such a compliment, and might have been better acquainted with 
me than to talk m that st>le I would have jou call to mind that I 
am descended from Cleopatra, and have no less firmness and resofa 
tion than she Death seems to me, as it did to her, a lesser e\ if than 
slavery, nor should I think the greatest dignit) in the world worth 
purchasing at the expense of my liberty Do not imagine that >ou 
are speedily to be master of Palmyra, for the powerful assistance that 
the Persians are sending us is just at hand , the c nrace»s and 
Armenians will also help us, and how do you propose to deaf with fO 
many enemies — -you who have found b) experience that a band of Sjritn 
robbers lias been able to beat jour whole arm) t Our all es 
presently join us , wo shall then bring down that pride of )OUr«, 
which induces you to command us with so much haughtiness to 
Surrender at discretion ” 

Aurelian was stung to the quick by tins epistle, and was mow 
than ever determined to take the town, cost wlwt it would Ho 
surrounded it with his army to present it being succoured, an i a troop 
of Persians, which made on attempt to throw themselves into the 
place, was entirely defeated The Palm) rcans wero thunderstruck « 
this nccident, for notwithstanding what the) had declared, tnrjr 
proMsions began to fail Then it wns that Zenobia, despairing o 
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help, and seeing neither the Armenians nor Saracens coming to her aid, 
for Aurelian had gained them over by presents, had but small expecta- 
tion of being able to preserve the town. She foresaw, on the other 
hand, all the miseries that would be the consequence of its being taken 
by assault ; but on the other, she could not bear the thoughts of falling 
into the hands of the conqueror after the boastful letter she had 
written. Her pride presented to her all the horrors of slavery, and 
the shame of being compelled to follow the triumphal chariot of 
Aurelian. She chose, therefore, to run all risks rather than implore 
the clemency of an Emperor she had provoked by her obstinacy and 
the haughtiness of her letter. She knew she could prevail upon the 
Palmyreans to defend themselves to the last extremity, and had some 
small ray of hope that she might yet save the place if it were possible 
to procure any assistance. She resolved, then, to go out of the town 
secretly, and beg the King of Persia to furnish her with the auxiliaries 
he had promised, and then to put herself at the head of the troops and 
attack the Romans. Having taken this resolution, and used all the 
necessary precautions that everything should in the meantime be carried 
on according to her directions, she got out of the town privately, and 
with few attendants. Aurelian, however, had notice of her escape, 
and knowing of what importance it would be to secure her, sent after 
her some light horse, who went so fast that they overtook her upon the 
banks of the Euphrates, just as she was going to cross the river. She 
was treated with the utmost respect, and brought back to Aurelian. 

The Emperor was in transports of joy when he saw Zenobia in 
his power. He understood better than anybody the value of this 
piece of good fortune, which made him master of all the East, and 
put an end to a war that gave him infinite trouble and anxiety. But 
the more this event gave satisfaction to Aurelian, the more insupport- 
able was Zenobia’s affliction. It would not be easy to describe the 
wretched condition to which this princess was reduced, who after 
having given law to the empire, saw herself a prisoner, and destined 
to the mortifying fate of serving as a trophy to those enemies she 
had often conquered. Her disgrace did not, for all that, quite sink 
her spirits; for in her countenance still reigned that air of grandeur 
and noble haughtiness so natural to those who are born to com- 
mand. Neither the pretence nor reproaches of Aurelian were 
capable of shaking her courage and resolution ; and when the Em- 
peror asked her how she could ever think of acting as an enemy 
towards the Romans, to whom she owed her fortune, she boldly 
answered, that indeed, as far as he was concerned, she had always had 
the greatest esteem and respect for him, because she knew him to 
be worthy of the empire ; but that she had never looked upon 
Gallienus and all those tyrants, who had taken the title of Emperor, 
as other than persons who disgraced their dignity by their shameful 
and scandalous behaviour. 

Zenobia’s capture was soon followed by the taking of Palmyra. 
The greatest part of the inhabitants resolved to hold out to the last, 
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but the others opposed a design that could not be attended with any 
good consequences, and must needs end m the destruction of the 
town , they accordingly demanded quarter of Aurelian, and opened 
their gates The Emperor earned away immense wealth from 
Palmyra, and after placing a strong garrison in it, went to 
Emesa, where he decided the fate of the captives Those who had 
shown themselves most zealous for Zenobia, and had espoused her 
interests with too much warmth, were punished with death Among 
their number was Longinus, who was accused of being the author of 
Zenobia’s letter to Aurelian The soldiers were very importunate 
that the princess should lose her life , but the Emperor, though not 
very gallant, could not prevail upon himself to treat with so much 
severity a queen who had defended the Roman provinces against the 
barbarians with great valour and intrepidity Aurelian also pardoned 
the youngest of her sons, name Vaballath, who it is thought lived 
long after his mother’s misfortune , but it is uncertain whether he put 
to death Herenmanus and Timolaus, who had been declared Caesars 
before Odenatus died, or whether these princes were already dead 

By Zenobia’s capture and the reduction of Palmyra, Aurelian 
added greatly to the reputation he had before acquired His name 
became the terror of the kings and people of the East They all sent 
amDassadors and presents to him, to obtain his good grace* , and it 
was observed that Hormisdas, King of Persia, and son of Sapor, who 
had so brutally treated Valenanus, was one of the first to do honour 
to Aurelian, bv sending him a chariot covered with plates of 
gold, and enriched with jewels, together with a purple mantle 
of so extraordinary a lustre that the Romans had never seen anything 
comparable to it 

After the Emperor had restored tranquility to the Fast he set 
out for Italy, but was soon obliged to return Some factious Palmy- 
reans persuaded the inhabitants to revolt, massacred the g irrison and 
the governor, proclaimed Emperor a relation of Zenobia, and cause i 
him to put on the imperial robe This news put the Emperor out 
of all patience He returned into Syria in such haste that lie arrived 
at Antioch before the Palmyreans knew that he was informed of 
their rebellion But his npproaeh struck them with such fear and 
consternation that they yielded without attempting to defend tlum 
selves Aurelian treated them with the utmost seventy, put all the 
inhabitants to the sword without distinction of ago or sex, and 
entirely demolished the town This rigorous proceeding di I not* 
however, prevent a new tyrant from starting up Tirmus, a native of 
Seleucia, but who lived m Egypt, where ho was of consi lerable 
importance, and who was nearly related to Zenobia, undertook to 
head the remains of that party, and got himself proclaimed rmperof 
Bis revolt was at first attended with success, for ho made lunurU 
master of Alexandria and all Egypt, but in the end bo m»*t with the 
snmo fate that generally overtakes rebels , he was taken, and exptst. 
his audacious nttempt by a horrible death 
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The destruction of this rebel again reduced Egypt to obedience, 
and served to give Tetvicus warning of what ho was to expect. That 
senator had been for some time past weary of the authority he had 
usurped, and had thought of making Ins peace with Aurelian. But 
it was not so easy for him to make his soldiers return to their duty ; 
these men are always inclined to sedition, and, as ho had been 
beholden to them for his elevation, they thought they had a right 
to exact what they pleased from him. A prey to those fears and 
apprehensions that are inseparable from an unlawful and tyrannical 
power, he preferred a private, but peaceable condition, to a tottering 
and precarious command. He went, therefore, and threw himsolf 
at the feet of Aurelian, to be dealt, with as the Emperor pleased. 
The Emperor laid hold of this opportunity to attack the army of 
Tetricus; he came up with it near Ohfilons upon the Marne, and cut 
them to piecqs, for they fought without a chief, and consequently, 
without discipline. By this victory Aurelian became master of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, which acknowledged Tetricus, and, after having 
put matters upon a satisfactory footing, he went to Romo to reap the 
fruits of his labours, and was received with the greatest applause and 
demonstrations of jov. 

For a long time past the Romans had not seen so superb a 
triumph. The captives of several nations followed the triumphal 
chariot with their hands tied behind them, which sufiiciently evinced 
the glory of the conqueror, hut the principal ornament of this mag- 
niGcent scene, and which most of all attracted the eyes of the spec- 
tators, was the Queen of the East, so loaded with chains of gold, 
diamonds, pearls, and other precious jewels t hat she was scarcely able 
to carry them, but was forced, every now and then, to rest and take 
breath. Tetricus and his son, and some Egyptians of the highest 
rank, were captured at the defeat of Firmus, and the chief lords of 
Palmyra did also great honour to this splendid ceremony. It is true 
that some thought it indecent that the Emperor should cause a woman 
and a Roman senator, who had been consul, to grace the procession 
along with the Goths, Vandals, and other barbarians, but with regard 
to this Aurelian fully justified himself to the Senate. 

Such was the fate of the celebrated Zenobia. Aurelian omitted 
nothing that could contribute to the mitigation of her misfortune and 
the alleviation of her condition. He treated her with great respect, 
and made her a present of a fine estate near Tivoli, just by Hadrian’s 
palace. Many are of opinion that her son Vahallath retired into 
Armenia, where Aurelian gave him a principality ; it is, however, 
certain that she left a son at Rome of that name. Baronius seems to 
think that she became a Christian, and that Zenobius, bishop of 
Florence, who lived in great friendship with St. Ambrose, was descended 
from her family, hut other credible historians contradict this. 

The Emperor did everything to repair the affront he had put upon 
Tetricus, by treating him ever after with great kindness, sometimes 
calling him his colleague, and even giving him the title of Emneror. 
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Aurflian, of whom we have already Bpoken, was of verj obscure 
“birth, but his meanness was obliterated by his superior talents, his 
extraordinary merit, and by such great actions that nobody thought 
too much was done for him when he was made Emperor He had 
excellent natural qualities, a robust and vigorous constitution, great 
courage, and a majestic deportment He was vigilant, prudent, grave, 
a strict observer of military discipline. Ins great failing was cruelty, 
which made him inflict the severest punishments for the smallest 
faults He put a great number of senators to death upon slight 6 Us 
picions or accusations, without proof , and, under pretence of correct 
ing abuses, he made a very bad use of the sovereign authonty with 
which he was invested , for which reason it was said of him that 
he ought always to have remained a general, but never to have 
been Emperor — that he was a good phjsicmn, but drew too much 
blood 

He married Ulpia Sevenna, who, ns some modem historians 
believe, and upon good grounds, was daughter of Ulpius Gnnitus, 
who claimed to be descended from Trojan and whose virtues ho bail 
inherited This alliance was advantageous to Aurelinn , for as ho "ns 
born without fortune, he found ample means in the generosity of hts 
fathet in law, w ho adopted him, and shared his riches with him 

Sevenna was not handsome, but had a „rcat soul, and noble 
inclinations She accompanied her husband on all his expeditions, 
even when she was Empress, and did not a httlo contribute towards 
procuring him the affection of his troops, by a well timed liberal it), 
and her engaging behaviour to the meanest soldier It ts from inscrip 
tions and medals that we have drawn the greatest part of what wo 
have reported with regard to her , for the historians do not 80 much 
as tell ns her name 

As soon as Aurcltan was proclaim* d Emperor, ho sH himself 
about regulating public affairs, which were in great disorder and con 
fusion He carried his arms into the East with bo much success that 
nil * - 1 13 — 1 "*'"s, submitted of their own accwru, 

for and f< cling the effects »>f his 

jing npted to make an) resistance f 

but that was done with so much courage and obstinacy as would in 
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nil probability lmvo put a stop to his conquests, bad it not boon 
for the treachery of one of the inhabitants who opened tho pates to 
him. 1 

It was a strange sight for the legions to see tho Empress in tho 
midst of camps and armies, sharing the fatigues of tho war with tho 
Emperor, preferring the noise and tumult of arms to the luxuries and 
pleasures of Homo, and doing honour to her sex by military exploits. 
This, together with her bounty, procured her the regard and affection 
of the legions j the}* could not hut esteem a princess who distributed 
her riches among them, instead of wasting it, as other Empresses had 
done, in .show and grandeur. These, largesses were of great service in 
keeping quiet the mutinous and seditious dispositions of the. soldiers, 
which had always been a most difficult matter. Tho Somite, to show 
their gratitude to the Empress, and express their sense of h*r merit, 
caused a medal to he struck in honour of her, with an inscription, 
which attributes to her the glory of having won the hearts of 
the .soldiers, and of maintaining peace and harmony among the, 
legions. 

This was not the only mark of esteem the Homans bestowed upon 
her; for, when Aurelian went, to Home to receive the reward of his 
good service 1 -, she shared with the. Emperor all tin* honour.- that wen* 
decreed him ; and there had never been seen at Home a more magnifi- 
cent triumph," which was celebrated amidst the sincerest acclamations 
of the people and all classe-: in the city. To this was added all the 
games and shows that had ever been exhibited upon the like occasions, 
besides a naval engagement that was carried nut with the, greatest 
magnificence. Thus Aurelian, by entertaining the citizens with 
these amusements-, caused the post sufferings ami calamities to be 
forgotten. 

After tins, tho Emperor thought, it tight to given token of his 
piety as well as his grandeur, by erecting a very sumptuous temple, 
and dedicating it to the sun, a divinity which lie revered with great 
superstition, and to which he attributed all tho success of his arms. 
•Sevcrina also took part in this ceremony, and in concert with hor 
husband paid her homage, to tho god in the new temple. It. was upon 


1 Aurolian was so provoked nl the obstinacy of tho citizens that lie swore ho 
would not leave a dog alive. This oath made the -oldiois behove that tho Emperor 
intended to destroy tho inhabitants and givo up tho town to he plundered. This 
expectation made them perform prodigies of valour, which notwithstanding would 
have been to little purpose had it not been for a townsman, named Ilorachunmon, 
who showed tho Romans a weak part in the fortifications, through which they might 
enter the place. As soon as it was taken, tho soldiers prepared to destroy and 
plunder it entirely, and when tho Empeior opposed it, they put him in mind of his 
oath. “Very well,” replied Aurelian, " I swore that I would not leave a dog alive 
in Tyana, so I consent that you shall massacre all tho dog-,.” The perfidious 
Heroclanimon was, howevor, put to death as tho reward of his treason ; for tho 
Emperor said that a man who could betray his country could never bo faithful to 
anyone. 
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Toe legions, notwithstanding Anrelian s severity, regretted his 
death extremely, and refused to choose a successor for fear of 
selecting one of Ins murderers The army sent the Senate a letter full 
of his praises and imprecations against those who had put him to 
death, and desiring that they would make choice of one of their body 
who should be worthy to fill his place The Senate was too well 
acquainted with the changeable and fickle temper of the soldiers, and 
knew too well the aversion they always had to such Emperors ns had 
been created by them to expose any senator to the caprice of the 
troops They had not forgotten the tragical deaths of Balbmus and 
Pupicnus, who were brutally massacred only because they had received 
the sovereign authority from the Senate , and the miserable end of 
those two princes gave them to understand what any Emperor 
had to expect who was not chosen by the army These prudent 
reflections determined the Senate to xequest tlmt tbo legions would 
elect whomsoever they should judge most deserving of the throne 

These mutual differences between the Senate and the army took 
up six months, and yet during this sort of interregnum the provinces 
all remained quiet and submissive to the authority of the Senate 
But at last couriers arrived with the nows that the Germans had 
passed the Rhine, and that the Syrians, no longer in awe of Aurehan, 
were beginning to revolt Ihe consul, Gordinnus, accordingly 
assembled the Senate, and represented to them that the election of an 
Emperor could no longer bo deferred Tacitus whoso age and quality 
gave hnn a right to speak first rising up to „ive Ins opinion, nil the 
Senate with one consent voted him the empire, saying that he who was 
at the head of the Senate ought a\so to ho at the head of the armies 
Tacitus who was a very wise and judicious person, excused 
lnmself by alleging that ft magistrate who had passed Ins whole hf * 
at Court nnd m the Senate, and who was upon the brink of tho grave, 
was not capable of undergoing the fatigues of war, nnd that tho legions 
would never be brought to obey ft senator who was become an Lrupcror 
at once, without having passed through the military grades, this 
modesty only made him appear more worthy of it, and ns to fits great 
age, they mentioned Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus, who had corno 
to tho throne when they w ere very old They told him that it was 
not Ins business to fight but to command, and that strength of iiody 
was not so necessary u qualification in an Emperor as s run l fuog 
merit, according to the maxim of Severus, who used to pay that it ti 
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the head that commands nnd not the body, ami that it was ridiculous 
to give the title of Father of the State to hoys, who stand in need of 
their tutors’ lessons; that a ripe ago produced wise and well concerted 
designs, whereas nil the irregularities of Nero, Commodus, and Jlclio- 
cabalus were less to be attributed to their vices than to their youth. 

The importunity of the Senate and the soundness of their argu- 
ments prevailed upon Tacitus at last to accept tlio empire, hut he pro- 
tested that he would do nothing of himself. The Senate could not cer- 
tainly have made a more worthy choice, for in Tacitus were revived the 
moderation and integrity of those wise senators who wore so remark- 
able in ancient Koine. If ho wns descended from Tacitus the his- 
torian, as is generally believed, he was of distinguished family, but, 
be that ns it may, his merit snfliciently recommended him. As for 
his wife, no mention is made either of her name, family, or country. 
She found in Tacitus the same aversion to luxury that Scvorina met 
with in Aurelian, for her rank of Empress was the only thing that 
distinguished her from the other Indies. The Emperor, her husband, 
would never permit that she should wear richer clothes than she had 
before his election, for he was looked upon as the author of the pro- 
hibition which his predecessor had made against, wearing gold or 
silver. It is not to he doubted hut that the Senate decreed the new 
Empress nil the honours that they had been so prodigal of to others, 
and that they gave the mo«t pompous titles to the wife of an Emperor 
who was of their own creating. They wrote to the governors of pro- 
vinces, and to all the nations and kings in alliance with the Komans, 
that the Senate had r<*n«Mim«*d their ancient rights, that they would 
always, for the future, elect the Emperors, and that they lnd now 
made choice of one of their own members to till the throne ; that, 
from that time forth, it should lie. hv authority of the Senate 
that war or peace should bo declared, and, in a word, that 
the State, being reinstated in its privileges and prerogatives, 
intended to have the principal share in tho government. The 
senators congratulated each other upon the recovery of their 
liberty, nnd they made an experiment that seemed to assure them 
that neither tho interest nor the will of tho Emperor would any longer 
put a restraint upon their votes ; for when Tacitus requested tho con- 
sulship for his brother the Senate i of used it. Hut this great joy was 
but of short duration, for Tacitus , 1 after having given the greatest proofs 
of his mildness, equity and justice, died of a fever, according to some, 
while, according to others, he was killed by some seditious soldiers. 

Florianus, his brother, made himself Emperor as if he had had a 
right to succeed Tacitus ; but he had to deal with a very powerful 
competitor in Probus, who was chosen by the majority of the soldiers, 
and whose merit greatly alarmed him. He knew that Probus wns 
extremely beloved and esteemed by the Senate, the legions, and the 
people, and consequently that it would be very difficult to maintain 
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himself m a dignity which a more worthy person than himself was itx 
possession of , eo the rash step he had taken was followed by another still 
more so, for he pub himself to death by causing his veins to be opened 
Never did the troops make a choice that was so universally 
applauded, for the virtues of Probus eclipsed all those of his prede- 
cessors , so many good qualities bad never been united in the same 
person The sovereign authority only added to their lustre, by 
making them appear in a more favourable light 

For a long time it was not known that Probus ever had a wife, 
but Strada affirms that he did marry one J ulii Procla , 1 whose family 
and country, as well as her good and bad qualities, were not men 
turned It is hard to say upon what grounds he builds Ins assertion 
that there ever was an Empress of that name "We find nevertheless, 
that Probus left children behind him, who settled near Verona, but it 
nowhere appears that Ins wife's name w as Julia Procla , he certainly 
had a sister called Claudia 

The reign of Probus was one continued senes of victories 'When 
be had punished the authors of Aurelian’a death, ho marched against 
the rebellious Gauls, and destroyed above seven hundred thousand of 
those barbarians He subdued the Illyrians and the Getans, both 
which nations he compelled to submit to the Roman yoke The East 
was afterwards the theatre of Ins triumphs, where he took an infinite 
number of strongholds, and defeated the Persians, who had so often 
rebelled He would have utterly extirpated them, when ho was 
massacred by some soldiers at Sirmiura 

Marcus Aurelius Carua wag elected in hi* stead He was of 
Narbonne in Languedoc, and possessed the same virtues for which 
Aurelian, Tacitus, and Probus had been so much esteemed 

Magma Urbica Ins wife, is known only by her medals, for history 
is silent as to her family, or where she was born It is indeed 
acknowledged that there was an Empress called Magoia Urbica, for 
there are medals which give her the title of August and on winch she 
is represented with her two children standing before her The 
difficulty is to know which Emperor she was wifo of, because authors 
do not agree in that point , but, all circumstances considered, it seems 
plain that she was the wife of Carus and that the two children repre- 
sented m the medals were Cannus nnd Numonanus, her sons 
Nutnenanus had all Ins father’s good qualities, but Cannus gave Ium 
self up to all manner of vices, so that the former was the delight of 
the army and the people whilst the other, by his monstrous debauch 
enes, became the object of their aversion All met with tragic deaths 
Carus was killed by lightning upon tho banks of tho Tigris Hear 
Ctesiphon Numenanus was assassinated in his litter by ilper, hi* 
father in law, who intended to ecizo the empire, and Carious, after 
having gc' oral times defeated Dtoolotian, whom the army had chosen 
Emperor, vas killed by an officer whoso wife he hail debauched 
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PRISCA, 

WIFE OF DIOCLETIAN. 

VALERIA, 

WIFE OF GALERIUS. 

EUTROPIA, 

WIFE OF HERCULES. 

THE WIFE OF MAXIMINUS. 

Fortune respects neither rank nor grandeur, and the most exalted 
throne is no security against changes and revolutions. The Empresses 
Prisca and Valeria are proofs of this assertion. We shall see these 
two princesses, wives of the masters of the world, become wanderers 
and fugitives, reduced to all the misfortunes of a cruel destiny, and at 
last ending their lives by a violent death — a melancholy example of 
the instability and precariousness of everything in this world ! 

Nothing positive can be said about the family or country of the 
Empress Prisca. The historians do not even agree about her name. 
Some call her Alexandra, others Serena, and others again Eleuthera. 
It is not impossible that she might have had all those names, but it is 
certain that she was also called Prisca, and she is generally known by 
that name. 

The ecclesiastical annalist speaks of her by the name of Serena, 
and makes her a Christiau. He also asserts that she died a quiet and 
natural death, and that the Empress Valeria, her daughter, did the 
same, soon after she had married Galerius Maximinus. This he infers 
from there being no further mention made of her by ancient authors. 
We cannot hold the same opinion as Baronius, nor the Acts of Saint 
Susanna, upon which he grounds his authority, because it does not 
appear that they are more to be credited than Lactantius, who affirms 
the contrary, and who not only lived at that time, but held a post in 
Constantine’s Court. 

Tristan,'' in his Historical Commentaries, believes that Diocletian’s 
wife, whom he calls Serena, was daughter of Serenus, who held then 
one of the most important posts at Rome. Be that as it may, Prisca 
was a woman of such extraordinarily good qualities that it is reason- 
able to suppose she had some knowledge of the Christian religion, and 
at least practised it secretly. The prudence of her conduct, her 
humility upon the throne, and the great patience with which she bore 
the different persecutions she met with, seem to be proofs of her having 
been well acquainted with those divine laws. 
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Diocletian, who acquitted himself with honour m all his military 
duties, had by Prisca, his wife, a daughter called Valeria, whoso beamy, 
though very great, did not do her so much honour as her virtue and’ 
the regularity of her life She was educated by the Empress with all 
possible care and exactness, and instructed in the Christian reh"ioa. 
She followed very strictly the excellent example her mother gaveher, 
and showed that the good lessons that had been taught her were not 
thrown away, but on the contrary produced excellent fruit. 

After the death of Numerianux, the Roman army that had been 
led into Persia by the Emperor Cams chose Diocletian, who passed for 
one of the greatest generals of his time, and was thought the roost 
capable of governing and defending the empire He was born in 
Dalmatia, of a very obscure family He was reckoned a great but verv 
wicked Prince, 1 and in fact had many vices mixed with extraordinary 
talents He was of commanding stature, had a grave and majestic 
air, but a rude and ’ ’ * * - — ~ — »* -«*<>— ♦««! 

and a great master • 

and never executing . 

the consequences He was Generally victorious in war, and could 
nover be accused of having failed by his own fault. Ho was so ferule 
in expedients that in the most desperate circumstances, and such as 
seemed to be past all remedy, some resource oi other was sure to 
present itself to Ids superior genius Ho was nobly jealous of the 
glory of the empire, and so encouraged arts and learning that he 
deserved the pompous title that was given him of Restorer of the 
Golden Ago Before he was Emperor he used to *ay that nothing 
was more difficult than to reign well, and ho aftei wards justified tins 
maxim by lus conduct, for though ho had i evolved to imitate Marcus 
Antoninus he fell far short of Ins model, and exhibited scarcely any 
of the virtues of that great Emperor He was, indeed, go far master 
of lus passions that he knew how to curb and restrain them, but thw 
victory was owing to his policy, not to his virtue lie endeavoured to 
impose upon the public, and succeeded, for ho was thought exempt 
from vice because he had the art of concealing it Ho «tt no bound* 
to his pride for lie caused the same honours to lx> paul lura that were 
given to the gods IIis vanity was so conspicuous m the luxury and 
splendour of Ins apparel that even his shoes were covered with jewels 
He was also so avaricious that, in order to heap up money, ho did not 
scruple to commit the most flagrant acts of injustice, 2 hut was canning 
enough to throw the shamo and odium of them upon Ins agents and 
instruments, who had acted by Ins order 

As soon as Diocletian was proclaimed Fmperor, the Senate, 
according to custom, conferred upon Pnsca the title of August, wuich 
honour rather increased her humility than otherwise, and showed that 
thero are some few persons in the world of such exalted souls as rot 
to bo influenced or corrupted by grandeur and high stitions It 
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not known whether Prisca accompanied her husband when he went to 
Rome to have his election confirmed ; but it is generally believed that 
she was in the East when Diocletian associated in the empire his old 
friend Maximianus, who took the surname of Hercules, who, indeed, 
had served with credit under the preceding Emperors, but was of 
obscure extraction ; this would have been no dishonour to him if he 
had not at the same time plunged into all the vices of the worst of 
tyrants. He was brutal in the highest degree, and so passionate that, 
in his fury, there was nothing too bad for him to be capable of. 
Never were the taxes collected with so much rigour and violence as in 
his reign. He was covetous, unjust, without honour or conscience, 
suborning false witnesses against those whose riches he was resolved 
to be possessed of, and beyond measure debauched, so that all lawful 
pleasures were insipid to him. He did not scruple to carry off by 
force any young girls whom he took a fancy to, even in sight of their 
parents, whom he also compelled to be witnesses of their dishonour, 
so, as an historian has observed , 1 if his valour and military capacity 
rendered his progress terrible to his enemies, his incontinence made 
it not less so to women of virtue in those places through which he 
passed. His person was as deformed as his mind ; he was of great 
size, but his coarse and savage features and countenance, together 
with his black thick beard, caused him to be looked upon with horror ; 
so it was not to be wondered at, that with his forbidding aspect, he 
was not able to gain the affections of his wife Eutropia ; on the con- 
trary, it would have been more surprising if that charming Syrian 
had not listened to the solicitations of a passionate and handsome 
lover, whose merit could not but place the imperfections of Hercules 
in a more disadvantageous light. 

Galeria Valeria Eutropia was not exempt from those vices to 
which her nation was subject. Some authors say she was nearly 
related to Eutropius, father of the Emperor Constantius . 2 She 
possessed great beauty, a eheerful temper, and an amorous tempera- 
ment, and was very fond of pleasures and diversions. She was 
married very young to a Syrian, whose name and family are not 
mentioned ; the fruit of this marriage was Theodora, whom we shall 
see upon the throne. Her husband died soon after the birth of her 
daughter. 

Eutropia’s beauty suffered nothing from her deep mourning, on 
the contrary, it seemed to be rather heightened, for it is not probable 
that her countenance was of a piece with her dress. Nobody is more 
disposed to receive comfort than a young and amiable widow, whose 
vivacity and liveliness is naturally no friend to seriousness and grief, 
and who is surrounded by a crowd of admirers, vying with each other 
who shall be the first to make amends for her loss. A lover full of 
life and sprightliness soon obliterates the remembrance of a dead 
husband, for people are soon weary of fighting in vain after a shadow, 
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and wasting their tears upon an object that can only amuse their 
Imagination Eutropia paid such respect to the memory of her bus 
band as fashion aud the rules of decency required, but did not think 
herself obliged to carry on the farce further than she was obliged , she 
therefore looked out for a new conquest, and was so fortunate as to make a 
very illustrious one Hercules, notwithstanding bis rough and 
unpolished disposition, was far from being insensible to the power of 
beauty He was captivated by her charms, and soon found means to 
let her know it 

Hercules, as we have observed, had a most disagreeable appear 
ance, and avis more calculated to inspire feai than love , his mind 
was as uncultivated as his person, so that lie was quite incapable of 
carrying on his amours gallantly, but his fortune spoke for him, and 
the lustre of the imperial purple made at least as deep an impression 
upon the heart of Eutropia as the greatest accomplishments could 
have done Sovereign authority is a sort of veil that effectually 
eclipses the imperfections of whoever is invested with it A lover who 
wears a crown is always well received, and the eyes of his mistress, 
feeing fixed upon that splendid mark of his dignity, have not time to 
wander about to spy out the faults and deformities of his person , for 
this renson, although Eutropia had an infinite number of adorers, 
between whom and Hercules there was no sort of comparison as to 
real merit, yet he had the preference, as being most able of gratifying 
her ambition 

Reasons of State might possibly have weighed far as ith the 
Emperor as to induce hun to marry Eutropia, especially if it be true 
that sho was related to Eutropius, and consequently to Constantins, 
his son The Emperors made a point of marrying into their own 
families, for we shall find that when Constantius was associated in 
the imperial dignity ho was obliged to divorce his wifo Helena to 
marry the daughter m law of Hercules , thus Diocletian, having 
formed the design of placing Constantius upon tho throne, who was 
overs day rendering important services to the State, it is very probable 
that lie persuaded Hercules to marry Eutropia in order to unite them 
beforehand to the Emperors by tins alliance Howetcr it vrns, tin** 
was the first time that two Empresses were scon reigning at tho same 
time 

It is true that raustmn, wife of Marcus Aurelm*, and Eucilla, 
wife of Lucius Verus enjoyed at ouco the ssamo dignity, as dtd after 
wards Julia, wife of Sescrus, and Plautilla, wifo of Caracalla hut wo 
have observed that this last was not look«d upon by Caracal!* as hi* 
wife because Sevcrus his father compelled him to marry fwr , she 
lived at Court only as daughter of Plauuanus, and not as wife of tb n 
prince, nor had she any sort of infiucnco or interest As to 3 austln* 
and Lucilla, the mother alwavs maintained n superiority over 
daughter , Lucilla could not bo jealous of the honours conf* m d of*”* 
her mother, nor could Faustina envy her daughter tho respect that was 
paid her, since it was of her own procuring But when latHitaa 
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and Commodus had married Orispina, the case was altered. As she 
was then Empress, she claimed singly all the honours that were used" 
to be given to the Emperors’ wives, and which, she said, nobody could 
claim but the reigning Empress ; she refused to share them with her 
sister-in-law, who thought she had a right to them as widow of an 
Emperor, and we have drawn attention to the confusions and quarrels 
that were occasioned at Court in consequence of the perpetual jealousies 
between these two princesses. 

Prisca was not at all uneasy upon this account ; she saw with 
great indifference Hercules’s wife seated with her upon the throne ; 
whereas Eutropia regarded the matter very differently. Prisca being 
guided by virtue and good sense, and perhaps by the pure maxims of 
the Christian religion, was an ornament to her rank and her station, 
and led such a life as was exempt from all suspicions and censures ; 
Eutropia, on the contrary, indulged in such indecencies as were not at 
all to the advantage of her reputation. When she first came to the 
throne she indeed acted very cautiously, but the characteristics of her 
nation, added to her own natural temperament, soon prevailed, and 
she gave herself up to pleasures ; and, however the fury and resent- 
ment of Hercules was to be dreaded, that did not hinder her from 
being extremely fond of a Syrian, who, being polite and agreeable, 
found the secret of insinuating himself into her good graces. A woman 
has a great deal more complaisance for a man of her own country than 
another, and such a one will always have a great advantage over a 
stranger. We eannot help leaning towards such a person, for there is 
implanted in everybody’s heart a certain national partiality, that 
inclines us, whether we will or not, to give him the preference. 
Eutropia had this feeling for the handsome Syrian, nor had she 
virtue or resolution enough to withstand the solicitations of a lover 
who had everything she desired to recommend him. 

Eutropia had been married some years to Hercules without having 
a child, which afflicted him very much , 1 for he was extremely desirous 
to have heirs. The Empress knew this,' and it did not a little con- 
tribute to persuade her to an intrigue, which answered her expectations, 
for she became pregnant. This gave the Emperor all the satisfaction 
in the world, but, if anything were wanting to make it complete, it was 
the fear of having a daughter ; his desires were, however, accomplished 
by Eutropia’s being delivered of a son, whom he called Maxentins. 
The credulous Emperor received this present with transports of joy, 
and caused this shameful production of his wife’s libertinism to be 
educated with all possible care and expense. 

Some authors, who are more favourable to the Empress , 2 say 
that Hercules passionately longed for a son to perpetuate his family, 
and seeing his wife with child, waited the event with great impatience, 
and that Eutropia, being brought to bed of a girl, cunningly substituted 
a boy in her place, in order to ingratiate herself with her husband. It 
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must be acknowledged, for the honour of the Empress, that there are 
historians who will hare it that Maxentius was really the son of 
Hercules Be it as it may, the Emperor, who was more interested than 
anybody in the birth of this child, looked upon lum as his son, and 
accordingly raised him afterwards to the throne 

When he himself was adopted by Diocletian as hig colleague, that 
Emperor did not less consult his own interest than the friendship he 
had for Hercules He saw the provinces exposed to the incursions of 
barbarians and the usurpation of tyrants, and, ns it is impossible for 
one Emperor to oppose so many enemies at once, he was very glad to 
be eased of part of the burden by choosing a partner Hercules had 
proved himself capable of answering his expectations, for, having been 
6ent against iEUanus and Amandus, who had put themselves at the 
head of a band of robbers m Gaul, he dispersed in a very short time 
that dangerous faction, but at the same time demonstrated his cruelty 
by inhumanly ordering the entire Theban legion to be massacred It 
was composed of Christians, and commanded by Maurice, an expen 
enced general, who knew how to give Ciesar his right, but was not a 
roan to prefer Caesar to God, or to make Ins fortune at the expense of 
his religion Hercules being about to offer a sacrifice to his gods to 
render them propitious to his designs, Maurice, as well as tho officers 
and soldiers of his troop, not being able to prevail upon themselves to 
30m in this idolatry, stood aside, that they might not be partakers in 
those abominations The Emperor, hurried on by his superstition to 
revenge his despised deities, thought he could not take a better method 
to appease them than by putting Maurice to death , and m order to 
intimidate the Boldiers by punishing a great many, decimated them 
Those upon whom the lot fell showed so much joy in imitating their 
leader, and Buffered the punishment to which they were condemned 
with such Burprising intrepidity, that the tyrant, provoked at seeing 
himself overcome by these martyrs, put tho whole legion to tho sword 

This act of violence was, as it were, the signal of tho persecution 
that was then kindled against the Church, which was one of the most 
terrible that had ever been known, for tho oracle of Apollo ha' mg 
been consulted, answered that the just persons of tho earth hindered it 
from speaking It was not doubted that by this vas meant the 
Christians, so it was resolved that they should bo extirpated Diocfe 
tian, who was most superstitiousiy jealous of tho honour of hi« god*, 
began with his own family, and tho first act of tho persecution was 
committed in hia palace 

Tho Empress Pnsca, having the greatest veneration for tho 
Christian religion, had taken care to insptro tho Princess Taleria, her 
daughter, with the same sentiments, and if they did not profe** it 
publicly they were at least Christians at heart It is difficult to 
imagine that Diocletian was quite ignorant of tho leaning these two 
princesses bad to Christianity Their neglect of the Roman deitfes 
and their compassion for the persecuted Christians might hare m*ae 
him suspect that they paid their adoration elsewhere, nor can it w? 
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supposed that they could keep so strict a guard upon their whole 
behaviour as not to reveal the favourable opinion they entertained of 
a religion that the Emperor abhorred. His affection for his wife and 
daughter had made him often hesitate what to do, and had frequently 
induced him to delay the execution of what the heathen . priests had 
assured him it was his duty to do, rather than give offence to persons 
he so tenderly loved. But as soon as the oracle had roused his super- 
stition by appearing unfavourable to the Christians, he formed the 
design of abolishing Christianity entirely, and of causing his gods to 
be universally worshipped, especially J upiter and Hercules ; and in 
order the better to pay his court to them, he imagined that he ought to 
compliment them in the first place with the lives of the chief persons 
in the empire. 

Diocletian’s conduct in this affair seems to have been extremely 
imprudent, and not of a piece with his behaviour in other respects, for 
he seldom did anything of consequence without having well weighed 
and considered it. It cannot but be acknowledged that he was 
very fond of his only daughter, as well as of his wife, who 
was so deserving of his esteem and affection; but by commanding 
them to assist at the sacrifice he exposed himself to the cruel 
necessity of either permitting his gods to be despised by the refusal of 
these princesses to offer incense to those fabulous divinities, or else of 
being compelled to expiate the contempt at the expense of those lives 
which were so valuable to him. 

This disagreeable alternative did not, however, change his resolu- 
tion, for the unbounded respect he had for his gods prevailed ; he was 
of opinion that nothing ought to enter into rivalry with them, and 
thought his family should be the first to show an example of their 
submission to his orders, and of their zeal for the tutelary gods of the 
State. 

This might have been a happy conjuncture for the princesses, who 
were thereby furnished with a fair opportunity of ennobling their 
names and doing honour to their faith, by refusing to pay to false deities 
that worship and adoration which they knew belonged only to the true 
■ God. But whether they were terrified at the threats of the Emperor, 
whose fury was never so dreadful as when he was to revenge any 
slight put upon his gods, or whether it was that the princesses were 
not sufficiently instructed in the principles of their religion, which 
commands us to confess its Divine Author, even in the midst of 
tortures, before the potentates and tyrants of the earth, and not to 
fear those who can only kill the body — whatever was the reason, they 
had not resolution enough to overcome the powerful temptation, but 
were so weak as to conform to the command of Diocletian, and offer, 
externally, the sacrifice which their hearts condemned them for. They 
preferred to their salvation a life that they seemed to have preserved 
only to pass in grief and bitterness, for, by avoiding the present evil, 
they drew upon themselves a worse and more lasting one. The bad 
example of the two princesses had indeed but too many imitators, 
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but there were a great number of good Christians, upon whom it made 
no bad impression, and who cheerfully sealed their faith with their 
blood Even the Emperor's palace served as a stage for the triumph 
of some of his officers, who bore with a serene countenance and 
intrepidity which was not to he shaken either by threats or promises, 
the utmost efforts of his rage Sebaatianus especially, a captain of 
the Prsetorian Guards, who was distinguished by his extraordinary 
merit, made a noble confession of his faith in presence of the whole 
Court, and confounded his persecutors by suffering martyrdom, not 
only with courage and patience, but with joy and pleasure 

The Emperors did not, however, reap from this cruelty the 
advantage thev expected, nor were they able to procure peace and 
tranquility to the empire by appeasing the gods with torrents of blood, 
as they flattered themselves The Christians were exposed to all the 
miseries and torments that the malice of men or denis could invent, 
hut that did not hinder new revolts from creating new wars m all 
the provinces, so that the sovereign authority was nev er in so much 
danger of being totally overthrown Carausius rebelled in Britain, 
where he made himself an absolute tyrant The Persians, conducted 
by Nurses their king, made irruptions all over the East Egypt had 
chosen a new master in the person of Achilles, v ho had caused 
himself to be proclaimed Emperor at Alexandria, and oven Italy 
groaned under the unlimited and independent power that Juhanus 
had assumed, so that it looked as if all these enemies had arisen 
by common consent against the empire m order to divide it amongst 
them 

Diocletian and Hercules, finding so much upon tlicir hands, 
resolved to take other colleagues who should be as much interested 
in defending the empire as themselves They therefore gave the 
dignity of Cassar to Galenus and Constantius, generals who were 
quite capable of humbling tho rebels, and protecting the provinces 
they should be entrusted with The former was the son of a peasant 
of Illyria Romula his mother, had an implacable hatred of the 
Christians, which Rhe took care to instil into her eon, tho poisonous 
leaven of which fermented only too readily in his heart Ho had in 
his youth been brought up as a shepherd, but afterwards took up the 
profession of arms, m which ho became very skilful and hid great 
success However, neither the air of the nrmv nor his long resi 1 cnee 
at Court were able to rub off tho rust ho had contracted, bo that* t« 
tho most exalted stations, he still retained his Former lack of polish 
To tell the truth, lie was a good officer, but (that excepted) h * I a«| 
not one commendable quality There was something dark and 
gloomy in Ins countenance that sufficiently showed the sourness of 
Ins mind, and his loud, harsh voice, wild look, and continual fro wn 
inspired everybody with aversion to his person Ho had the vi'v* 
of the worst of tho Emperors, and indulged lh**tn with the 
brutality As he was cruel and inflexible, he could never bn f re 
vailed upon to temper justice with mercy, a virtuo ao neces^ry to 
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prince?. His vanity surpassed that, of the Emperors who were most 
accused of it; for, notwithstanding his haso extraction, ho carried 
his pride so far that, not. content with being above other men in point 
of rank, he also claimed a superiority with respect to his family and 
origin, giving out that lie was tiie son of Mars, who, he said, in the 
form of a dragon, had had connection with his mother, being very 
willing to dishonour her by so monstrous a union, rather than not ho 
thought of illustrious descent. Besides all this, he was so covetous 
that, in order to gratify his insatiable avnric\ ho made all the pro- 
vinces groan under the intolerable burden of his extortions. 

Flavius Constantins was son of Entropies, one of the greatest 
lords of Dardania, and of Claudia, daughter of Crispus, brother of tho 
Emperor Claudius the Goth, 1 ami he, honoured his nobility by tho 
greatest virtues, especially sweetness of temper, affability, and the 
most engaging behaviour. He never filled his coders with tiie riches 
of the provinces ; for it was a maxim of his that it was much hotter 
the gold should circulate among the people than be treasured up by 
the prince. lie had acquired so great, a reputation in the army that 
Cams judged him worthy of the empire. Before the title of Crosar 
was conferred on him, he married Helena, but he was forced to 
divorce her, conformably to the will of Hercules and Diocletian, who 
obliged him to marry Theodora, daughter of En tropin. 

About this time Mnximiatius Oalorius married the Princess 
Valeria; and it is very probable that when Diocletian gave her to 
him he did not much consult the. inclinations of his daughter, for it. is 
certain that, Galerius had none of the qualifications that were neces- 
?ar}’ to make him acceptable to so accomplished a lady. In his first 
wife’s time he had led a most dissolute life, nor were matters much 
better after his marriage with Valeria, for lie hod a favourite mistress 
whom he preferred infinitely to her. It, is true that the princess did 
not take this affront much to heart, for her virtue and good dispo- 
sition made her unsusceptible to jealousy. She not only submitted to 
his ill treatment without complaining, hut even showed him marks of 
esteem and affection of which lie was by no means worthy; for, find- 
ing that she had no children, sho adopted Candidianus, her husband’s 
natural son. 

By the creation of these new Crcsars there were four Empresses 
upon the throne. To all appearance Prisca, who was the oldest of 
them, preserved a kind of superiority over the rest. The other 
Emperors owed their fortunes to Diocletian, and gratitude required 
that their Empresses should yield the precedence to tho wife of their 
benefactor. They were not, however, much exposed to the jealousy and 
disputes that are generally occasioned by equality of rank and condition, 
for the Emperors having divided the provinces that each might protect 
his own part against the barbarians and tyrants, the Empresses accom- 
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pamed their husbands, and each in her own territory enjoyed all the 
honours that are combined with the supreme authority 

Galenus marched against the Persians, who had already conquered 
Mesopotamia His first campaign was not successful, for he was 
defeated by the barbarians Diocletian heard this news with great 
vexation , he was so out of humour with bis son in low, and gave him 
so cold a reception 1 that be allowed Galenus to follow his litter on 
foot for half an hour, though he was clothed in the irapenal purple 
the lustre o£ which only served to augment his confusion This mis 
fortune did not, however, discourage Galenus, for ho raised another 
powerful army, and attacked the Persians again The impress 
Valeria accompanied him m this expedition, and shared with him the 
fatigue and the honour of it , she even greatly facilitated the victory he 
obtained over the enemy, for, as Diocletian 2 was very fond of his 
daughter, she employed all her influence with him to procure every 
thing that was necessary to enable Galenus to carry on the war with 
success, and so won the hearts of the soldiers by her liberality that 
they were all ready to lay down their lives to re-establish the reputa 
tion of the Roman arms By these means Galenus defeated the 
Persians in Armenia, and Narses their King, was put to flight, fthan 
domng to the conqueror hi3 Queen, sisters, children, and treasure, 
together with his camp and equipage The Romans retook all that 
they had lost the year before, and if Galenus had been at liberty to 
have pushed his good fortune as he at first intended ho would have 
absolutely destroyed the Persian empire. But Diocletian's jealousy 
was a piece of good fortune for the barbarians He saw with envy the 
laurels with which Galenus was covered, and recalled him pretending 
that it was high time for him to take somo repose after his labours, and 
enjoy the honour of the tuumph that was prepanng for him 

Constantins in the meantime met with the liho vicissitudes of 
fortune m Gaul He a as first surprised and beaten by the enemy, 
but afterwards defeated them near Langres 3 Hercules subdued the 
Africans, and Diocletian having humbled the tyrant Achilles, made 
himself master of all Egypt, so that the four Fmperorshadtho honour 
of re-establishing the fortunes of the State The Senate decreed them 
a triumph, ond Diocletian, accompanied by Hercules, went to Romo to 
reap the fruits of his victories The Empress Rutropia undertook the 
journey with her husband, though she was pregnant She had never 
been at Rome, and passionately longed to see the capital of the world 
She was there brought to bed of a daughter, who was named Fausta , 
this was a now subject of joy to the city, and added very much to th* 
splendour and magnificence of the triumph It was celebrated with 
extraordinary pomp, and all classes strovo to out do each other by the 
most flattering language upon this occasion The Empress Valeria Itnd 
the satisfaction of sharing all these honours with her husband, tot the 
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Senate, who were very assiduous in obtaining the good graces of 
Diocletian, for whom the other Cassars had the greatest deference and 
respect, did not think they could pay their court to him more effectually 
than by conferring upon his only daughter the honours that had been 
granted to preceding Empresses, especially since she was so deserving 
of them. Besides the proud title of Mother of the Armies, with 
which none but the most illustrious of the Empresses had been 
dignified, they decreed her a crown of laurel, a glorious and special 
privilege that had never before been bestowed upon any woman, in 
consideration of her having had so large a share in and so much 
contributed to her husband’s military exploits. They did not stop 
there, for, in order to immortalise her name and memory, they gave 
the name of Valeria to that part of Pannonia which is between the 
Drave and the Danube . 1 Thus liberal of her favours was Fortune to 
the princess, giving her no hint of the bitter afflictions that were soon 
to overtake her. 

Diocletian, after the example of other Emperors, entertained the 
people with shows and diversions, but in so mean a way that, instead 
of gaining their esteem and affection, it afforded ample matter for 
raillery and ridicule, whereupon he was so affronted that he left Rome 
and went to Ravenna in such bad weather that he contracted a 
disorder, which emaciated his body and so enfeebled his mind that he 
was out of his senses for a considerable time. This accident made 
his colleagues lose a great deal of the respect they had hitherto shown 
him, and Galerius, his son-in-law, was the first who gave signs of this. 
For a long time past the submission that he had been forced to render 
to Diocletian had gone much against the grain with him. His late 
victory had so puffed him up that he imagined himself the only person 
capable of governing, and looked upon Diocletian and Hercules as 
old and worn out. He flattered himself that it would not be impossible 
for him to persuade them to abdicate, and then thought he could easily 
manage Constantius. He omitted nothing that he supposed necessary 
to carry out this project, but did not, at first, find them so ready to 
gratify him as he could have wished. People are not so eager to 
condemn themselves to a private life after having tasted the sweets of 
power and sovereignty ; nor is it so easy for those who have been 
used to command to submit to a voluntary obedience. The two 
Emperors struggled a long time against all the efforts of Galerius, but 
were at last so intimidated by his threatening letters that, to avoid a 
civil war, they were forced to divest themselves of their dignity. 

Diocletian did this with a great deal of solemnity. He assembled 
at Nicomedia all the officers of his army and the great men of his 
Court, and told them with tears in his eyes that his infirmities would 
not permit him to support the fatigues of war any longer, wherefore he 
was determined to give up his share of the government to bis 
colleagues, who had all the talents that were required for so important 
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a trust, and were m the prime of life He added that Hercules had 
formed the same design After a very moving speech he quitted the 
purple, assumed the garb of a private person, and retired to Salooa, 
a town m Dalmatia Hercules went through the same ceremony at 
Milan, and, no doubt, with the same regret , after which he went to 
Rome in Ins private capacity Diocletian desired that Constantine 
(son of Constantins) and Maxentvus, who passed for the sou of 
Hercules, should be created Ctesars, but Galenus, who intended to 
make himself sole Emperor, opposed it He was, nevertheless, 
obliged to accept those two princes for lus colleagues, for Constantius, 
when he was dying at York, named Constantine his successor, and 
Maxentius took upon himself that dignity of his own authority, 
causing himself to be proclaimed Emperor 

By the abdication of Diocletian and Hercules, the Empresses Prisca 
and Eutropia found themselves depmed of their dignity It is more 
than probable that they did not quit it with a very good grace, for 
ladies do not generall) submit to a degradation without some sighs. 
Be that as it may, it appears that it was not long before Hercules 
repented of tlie step lie had taken, for being soon weary of n pm ate 
life he reassumed the insignia of sovereign authority, and again 
increased the number of Oesara He would fain have prevailed upon 
Diocletian to imitate him, and sent a nobleman of his Court to urge 
him to do so, but Diocletian very prudently rejected the proposal 
He declared to the envoy that he infinitely preferred tho tranquility 
of his retreat to the hurry and bustle of a Court, and in hts letter he 
says — “ I wish that you were at Salona to see my garden, and tho 
herbs that I have planted with my own hands , you would not then 
endeavour to entice me away from my agreeable retirement, to embroil 
myself afresh in affairs of State " 

Of all the rivals and competitors of Galenus, Maventius seemed 
to him the most formidable Thispnnco was full of ambitious de igns, 
capable of forming vast projects, and, behoving himself the son of 
Hercules, thought lie lud a light to aspire to tho empire A** he did 
not receive his authority from anybody, but h id seized it of in n«df, 
Galenus treated him as a usurper, nnd sent Scverua with an arm) 
against lnm, who, having attacked Maxcntius, was put to flight and 
forced to take shelter at Ravenna Hercules ordered him to be exocuted, 
though lie had promised to have Ins life 

This piece of treachery furnished Galenus with a pretence to 
declare v> ar against Hercules, nnd m order to bo tho better able to 
carry it on with success ho took Licmms as a colleague Herein 
being alarmed at the number of lus enemu*, endesvonn. I to procure 
the assistance of Constnutine, and to that end gave lnm Ins daughter 
Tausta m marriage, but notw uhstandmg this close alliance h* footi 
formed %er> black designs against the life of bn son in law But he 
was the dupo of his own artifices, for Constantine, having discover’’** 
tho mischief that was hatching ngamst hun, drove Hercules to » 
pitch of despair that ho killed him«elf Galenus did not long survive 
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him, but terminated by a shameful death a life which his cruelty and 
incontinence had made detestable. He was smitten with a horrible 
disease 1 in the most sensitive parts of his body, being devoured alive 
by worms, and such a stench proceeded from him as was offensive even 
to those who were without the palace. 

The inexpressible noxiousness of this dreadful distemper did not 
hinder the Empress Valeria from attending her husband with all 
the care and affection that could have been expected from a woman 
who had met with the best treatment in the world, and giving such 
proofs of her dutifulness as he was in no sort deserving of. But the 
terrible and uncommon plague that he was afflicted with having obstin- 
ately resisted all the means that could be thought of for his recovery, 
he knew that he had nothing to expect but a miserable death. Then 
it was that he began to make dismal reflections upon his cruelty to 
the Christians, and issued an edict to put a stop to the persecutions he 
had set on foot against those poor innocent people, whose blood cried 
aloud for vengeance. At last, after having recommended his wife and 
Candidianus, his natural son, to the care of Licinius, he died without 
being regretted. 

As soon as Maximinus was informed of his death he set out for 
the East to take possession of those provinces that had fallen to the 
lot of his uncle. But Licinius would not admit his claims : and this 
dispute obliging them to have recourse to arms, they determined to 
decide it by a battle. Means were, however, found to adjust the 
difference, and then they mutually swore to live in friendship with 
each other. As the territories of Galerius had been the subject of 
their quarrel, Valeria, who was resolved to live quietly and free from 
disturbance, yielded to Maximinus everything that he had a right to 
as belonging to her husband 3 but Maximinus with great courtesy 
declined it, and insisted upon her enjoying the riches that Galerius 
had left her. He gave the most generous tokens of a sincere friend- 
ship and esteem, and even eagerly embraced every opportunity of 
contributing to her pleasure and satisfaction. 

There being now no rancour or animosity between Licinius and 
Maximinus they both retired to their respective provinces 3 but before 
they separated they each of them offered Valeria a revenue suitable 
to her rank. She hesitated a long time about what was best for her to do. 
She knew that Diocletian, her father, was drawing near his end, and 
that after his death neither Salona nor Nicomedia could be a place of 
safety for her; she therefore thought it best to pass the remainder of 
her days either with Licinius or Maximinus, who, being beholden to 
her late husband for their fortunes, could not in honour and gratitude 
but have a particular regard for his widow, so all the difficulty lay in 
the choice she should make. On the one hand she recollected that 
her husband had very warmly recommended her to Licinius, which 
looked as if he had thereby declared his intention 3 but, on the other 
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hand, she was not ignorant that Licintus had a very bad character, 
and was even afraid that, as she was not married, he might male her 
some disagreeable proposals that should be directly contrary to the 
resolution she had taken of passing the rest of her life m widowhood 
These reasons determined her to put herself under the protection of 
3faximinus, who, being nephew to Galenus, would be most likely to 
treat with kindness and affection a person who had been the wife of 
his uncle and benefactor 

The Empress Prisca was so excessively fond of her daughter that 
she could not bear the thought of separating from her Besides, she 
hoped to be more at liberty to practise the Christian religion with 
Maximinus than elsewhere , for, though she knew him to be no friend 
to Christianity in general, yet she could not suppose that she or her 
daughter were to be subject to the rigour of whatever edicts he might 
issue against it Diocletian did not think proper to oppose the pan 
cesses’ design, for he had for a long time past been so used to solitude 
that he gave himself very little trouble about what was going on, his 
garden at Salona was all he cared for, and indeed, the disorders he was 
subject to would not permit him to employ himself in anything else 
So he willingly consented to the departure of his wife and daughter 
They were accompanied by Candidianus, natural son of Galenas, and 
Pnnce Sevenanus, son of the Emperor Flavius Valerius beverus 

These two princesses, by their virtue, beauty and merit, were the 
greatest ornaments of the Court. Prisca especially was highly esteemed 
for the prudenco of her conduct , she never meddled with nny Stato 
affairs, but passed her tune in the performance of the duties of the 
religion she secretly practised Valeria was yet m the height of her 
beauty, which was in a great measure owing to her having had no 
children , her modesty set off her charms, and the mourning habit, 
which she never quitted, added to her charms instead of having a 
contrary effect 

Maximinus at first behav ed with the greatest politeness and civility 
to the two princesses Ho showed Prisca all the dcfcrcnco and respect 
that was due to her ago and quality, and treated Valeria as a kind and 
dutiful son would a O ood mother The princesses thought themselves 
so happy that it was not in the pow cr of anything to add to their 
felicity, congratulated each other upon their good fortuno in having 
preferred Maximinus to Licimus, and were far from regretting their 
former condition As they were entirely their own mistrcs«es, and at 
liberty to do whatever they pleased, they imagined that nothing could 
interrupt their tranquility The extreme complaisnnco of the Emperor 
and his eagerness to procuro them all possible satisfaction made them 
forgot all that had been disagreeable in their past llfo , but they little 
knew that tins calm was so Roon to bo succeeded by a storm, and this 
state of peace and serenity by a cruel persecution 

lhe Empress Vnlcna was herself the innocent occasion of it; her 
beauty kindled in the heart of Maximinus a flame that was not to **i 
resisted, so that in fact lie was rather her blase than her protector, 
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and as he had not been accustomed to curb his passions, he gave him- 
self up to the violence of his love, without considering whether it was 
lawful or not. Neither the respect he owed to the memory of his uncle, 
nor the strict virtue of Valeria (which did not permit him to flatter 
himself with the least hopes of success) were strong enough to restrain 
him. He had unlimited power, which seldom permits those who are 
invested with it to act according to reason or religion : some people are 
apt to think everything lawful that is possible. 

It is certain that Valeria could not have made a more dangerous 
conquest, for in Maximinus were united all the vices that can be 
imagined; he had an extreme aversion to the Christian religion, 
and an inexhaustible fund of brutality that made him dreadful to 
all the world ; as he passed most of his time in drinking to excess, 
and consequently was never master of his reason, it cannot be 
wondered at that he fell into all sorts of irregularities and 
debaucheries ; particularly, his incontinence was carried to such a 
pitch that there was no security against it. As he was not a man 
to put in practice the virtue of self-denial, he thought of nothing 
but how to gratify those desires which were more and more excited 
by the beauty of Valeria ; and not having the patience to wait till 
the expiration of her mourning, he was resolved to let her know 
it without further loss of time. He began with the usual com- 
plaisance, and studying what could be most agreeable to her ; but 
Valeria, taking all this for an effect of his politeness, and far from 
imagining that it was anything more than bare civility, behaved 
in such a manner as gave the Emperor plainly to understand that 
she did not see into his designs ; it was therefore necessary for 
him to come to a clearer explanation. He did not, however, 
choose, to do this himself, for the first steps in love are generally 
the most troublesome, and there are few men, however great their 
wit and assurance, who are not embarrassed upon such an occasion, 
especially when the declaration is to be made to a person whom it 
is unlawful for them to address in such language. Maximinus, who 
felt this sort of uneasiness, and was well acquainted with Valeria’s 
austerity and reserve, gave this commission to one of his favourites, 
charging him to acquaint the princess with the impression her charms 
had made on him ; and, that he might be more favourably heard, 
Maximinus gave him orders to declare that he had no other inten- 
tion than to raise her to the throne, by marrying her after first 
divorcing his wife. 

Valeria was thunderstruck at this proposal, and immediately 
reflected upon all the miseries that this fatal passion would involve 
her in. All the evils that the most cruel and the most libidinous of 
mankind could bring upon her crowded into her imagination. She 
felt little gratitude to her beauty that had laid such a snare for her, 
and plunged her into such deep distress. Her inclination, as well as 
her religion, forbade her to think of it without horror. 
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The emissary did not fail to exaggerate the violence and sincerity 
of the Emperor’s love, and the great advantage she would reap by this 
match She acknowledged herself infinitely obliged to the Emperor 
for the honour he did her, 1 hut added that, in her present condition, it 
did not become her to listen to anv proposals of that nature , that the 
ashes of Galerms were scarce cold, and that the mourning which she 
■wore reminded her every moment of her husband’s death Besides this, 
the laws of decency would not permit her to accept the Emperor s 
offer, for she could look upon him in no other light than n3 the son of 
GaleriU3, since he had been adopted by him That it would lie 
unpardonable in her to do the wife of Maximum* so great «m injury as 
to deprive her of her husband’s affection, and, in short, that it stould 
be the height of injustice, if he should divorce his wife who was bo 
worthy of his esteem and by no means deserved such treatment. Sho 
added that it would be very unseemly for a person of her rank to marr) a 
second husband, and tarnish her widowhood by a fresh engagement 

The favourite did not fail to oppose all these arguments, but m 
vain , for the princess protested that she had made a solemn resolution 
against ever marrying again, and thereby cut short all hopes of her 
being prevailed upon to alter her mind, whatever brilliant and flitter 
ing promises might be made her This answer, so littlo favourable to 
Maxi min us s hopes, provoked him beyond measure, and changed his 
love into hatred He resolved that Valeria should fear him at least, 
since she could not be brought to love him , and as it is usual for 
tyrants to pass from one extrem** to another, ho became her most cruel 
persecutor At first he was determined to make her feel all the weight 
of Ins resentment, but some small remains of regard for Diocletian 
induced him to delay for a little time the gratification of hi* vengeance, 
which, nevertheless, only fell the heavier upon her afterwards fie 
turned her brutally out of her palace, seized all her effects deprived 
her of her domestics, and inflicted upon her all tho mortifications he 
could possibly intent 

Tho Empress Prisca being involved in tho sima persecution, 
shared with her daughter in all these afflictions, nnd met with the same 
treatment The princesses submitted to tins inhuman usage with great 
courage and resolution, as far a* they themselves were concerned, but 
what grieved them most was the affronts that wero put upon uutnv 
ladies of their retinue, whom iliey honoured with their friendship and 
esteem Maxirmnus endeavoured to blachon their reputations after 
having in \am attempted to corrupt them This monster of impurit), 
against whoso attacks no woman was safe, having found in tlu*o ladic* 
a chastity that was proof ngamst all Ins solicitations, thought he coul ’ 
not bo moro effectually revenged than by accusing them of the very 
crimo he would have persuaded them to commit, knowing that » 
woman of virtue is moro sensible of the loss of her honour than 
of her life 
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An infamous Jew was thought a fitting tool to carry on this piece 
of work. He was a notorious villain, who had been convicted of the 
greatest crimes ; but Maximinus promised him his pardon upon con- 
dition that he would accuse these ladies before Eratineus, Governor of 
Nicaea, where the Court then was. The Emperor, who knew that this 
magistrate was fit for his purpose, had made him judge of the case. 
Eratineus was of a cruel, arbitrary disposition, severe against those 
whom he had a mind to destroy, however innocent they might be, and 
indulgent to such offenders as he intended to screen from punishment, 
however guilty they were. He had a corrupt and mercenary soul, and 
was anxious about nothing so much as how to make his fortune, with- 
out troubling himself about the means. 

This miserable wretch, who rejoiced at having so fair an oppor- 
tunity of exempting himself from the chastisement he had deserved 
upon such easy terms, greedily embraced the offer, and accused the 
ladies of the most horrible prostitutions. Amongst these illustrious 
criminals there were two senators’ wives who were nearly related to the 
Empress Prisca, and another xvliose daughter was one of the Yestal 
Virgins, and for whom Valeria had a particular regard. These ladies 
were all extremely handsome, and their beauty was adorned with such 
virtue as had enabled them to withstand all the advances of 
Maximinus, which was in reality the crime they were guilty of. 

The accusation of this Jew, though supported by no proofs, was a 
sufficient reason for the condemnation of the ladies. So unjust a 
sentence made everybody tremble, for in such a case none could be 
secure. The people clamoured exceedingly against it, and a thousand 
voices were heard in the crowd, extolling the virtue and merit of the 
pretended criminals. This did not, however, save them, for as it was 
pre-determined that they should die martyrs to their chastity, they 
were accordingly executed without the city, and the iniquitous judge 
was not ashamed to feast his eyes upon this tragic spectacle. 

But to his great confusion, as well as the Emperor’s, it was not 
long before the wickedness of this action was discovered, for the Jew, 
having committed some new crime for which he was condemned to 
death, confessed the whole affair. 

Maximinus’s cruelty did not stop there. He condemned the two 
princesses to a strict banishment, and committed them to the charge 
of the most pitiless and hardhearted wretches who could be procured, 
who had orders to treat them with the utmost inhumanity. They 
were sent into the deserts of Syria, where they were reduced to the 
greatest misery. It was a melancholy sight to see two of the most 
illustrious persons in the universe, who had been always used to be 
treated with the greatest respect and distinction, dragged from town 
to town like the vilest offenders, and the objects of compassion of 
those who had had reason to envy their former splendour. 

In all the places they passed through great multitudes flocked 
about them, some to gaze and gratify their curiosity, and others to be 
witnesses of the strange vicissitudes of Fortune, who frequently hurls 
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people down from the highest pinnacle of grandeur to the lowest 
depth of wretchedness 

V aleria, however, found means to inform her father of all their 
afflictions, and Diocletian felt upon this occasion all that a father and a 
husband can suffer on account of the misfortunes inflicted upon a wife 
and a daughter He sent a person of quality belonging to his Court 
to Maxumnus to demand the Empresses , but he, looking upon Diocle- 
tian as a poor hermit who need not be regarded, despised the message 

Diocletian, having divested himself of all authority, and not 
being in a condition to command, had no other method of procuring 
redress than that of negotiating He therefore deputed one of his 
near relations, who held considerable rank in the army, to obtain if 
possible what he had requested of Maxmnnus The ambassador 
represented to him that both Galenus, his uncle, and he himself bad 
been made Emperor by Diocletian's means and though the latter, 
exhibiting extraordinary modesty, had resigned the empire, ho had been 
always treated with the respect that was due to him He added that 
nothing could be more reasonable than for a father and husband to 
demand his daughter and wife But all these arguments and 
remonstrances were to no purpose, for they only served to increase 
Maxnmnus’s cruelty Instead of giving the Empresses their liberty, 
he increased the rigour of their exile This deprived Diocletian of all 
patience, his solitude had not so infinitely broken Ins spirit as to 
render him insensible of this insulting treatment , on the contrary, it 
made so deep an impression on him that he felt tired of Ins life, and a 
new \exation that befel him mado him rcsolvo to destroy himself 

Licmius and Constantine in order to cement the pcaco and 
friendship that existed between them, entered into a close alliance 
Constantine married his sister Constantia to Licinius, and the nuptials 
were celebrated at Milan Diocletian was inv itod to be present at 
the ceremony, but as he had upon his abdication renounced all 
pleasures and diversions, and particularly at tins time, when ho wa' 
overwhelmed with grief on account of the misfortunes of Ins family he 
returned thanks to the two C'esnrs* for the honour they did him, but 
desired, for the above mentioned reasons and on account of ini 
wnd to bo excused 

This refusal was taken very ill by Constantino and Licinius, and 
looked upon as an insult, in consequence of winch they wrote hint 
sucli threatening letters and so terrified tho old Emperor that he 
killed himself Maxiinmus did not long survive him, for, having 
quarrelled withLicirnus and declared w ar against him, the two armies mot 
near Adnanoplo Maximmus addressed himself* to his gods, ani 
promised to extirpato tho Christians enUrelj if they would grant him 
the victory, but Licinius, ns is credibly reported, dreamt that if he 
invoked the God of tho Christians ho would infallibly conouer Iio*» 
ercr that may liavo been, Maximmus w as defeated, and olm„ed to Ce* 
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with such precipitation that ho travelled sixty leagues in twenty-four 
hours, till he got into Cappadocia, where, knowing that he was 
pursued, he poisoned himself. 

It was hoped that the death of Maximinus would put an end to 
the sufferings of Prisca and Valeria, and, in fact, Licinius had nothing 
to apprehend from two Empresses who enjoyed no more than the shadow 
of their former dignity, for, as there were no traces remaining of their 
past grandeur, they could not bo objects of jealousy to the reigning 
Empresses. Besides, they were neither ambitious enough to intrigue, 
nor powerful enough to carry into execution any project that might bo 
formed for their advantage. They thought of nothing but how to 
pass in tranquility the remainder of a life that Maximinus had em- 
bittered with sorrow nud affliction. Fortune seemed to give them 
some rays of hope that they might some day or other seo better daj's, 
for, as soon as Maximinus was dead, Candidianus, Gnlerius’s 
natural and adopted son, went to pay his respects to Licinius at 
Nicomedia, was received with great courtesy, and great honour 
and respect was paid to him by order of the Emperor. Valeria, 
who had the interests of Candidianus much at heart., heard with great 
joy of the kind reception that Licinius had given him, and thence con- 
ceived good hopes of seeing her fortune re-established. Full of these 
flattering ideas she resolved to go secretly to Nicoxnedia, that she 
might be a witness of the figure Candidianus made at Court. She 
therefore disguised herself, went thither, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing him receive all the respect and honour that was due to 
his birth. Severianus, being encouraged by this to try bis fortune, 
went also to Nicomedia, and was treated in such a manner as gave 
him reason to hope. In fact, Licinius, looking upon Severianus as 
the son of his ancient colleague, showed him such distinguishing 
marks of his esteem as procured him great respect from all the nobles 
of the Court; but the same reasons for which they paid him all 
these honours were the cause of his ruin. Those who envied him 
his good fortune insinuated to the Emperor that ho ought to be upon 
his guard against a prince who thought he had a right to the 
throne. They told him that his name alone was sufficient to make 
him dreaded, for that the son of an Emperor would bo apt to believe 
he had good claims to a throne that had been in a manner hereditary 
in liis family — that Severianus had a good share of ambition, and 
wanted nothing but a suitable opportunity of making himself head 
of a party. 

Licinius listened to these artful insinuations, and began to look 
upon Severianus as a dangerous person. His jealousy was attended 
with cruel consequences, for, fearing he might one day have a 
troublesome competitor in this prince, he was determined to make 
himself easy in that respect, and resolved that Severianus should 
expiate with his life whatever designs of that kind he might have 
entertained. The unfortunate prince fell a victim to this inhuman 
precaution, and Candidianus was also involved with him in the 
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same misfortune, when ho had least reason to expect any such thin", 
for they were both put to death together Valeria and Prisca, her 
mother, were proscribed, but being disguised, made their escape,' and 
wandered about from province to province for fifteen months 

Their escape made Licimus the more eager to apprehend them 
For a long time past ho had been exasperated against Valeria, 
who had refused to yield up to him her right to Galenus’s effects 
Besides, as she was the daughter and widow of two Emperors, he 
looked upon her as one who, if not m a condition to form a part) , was 
at least capable of encouraging some other person The Emperor, 
after weighing and considering these things, thought he had reason 
sufficient to take away the lives of the e fugitive princesses Ifo 
had them pursued by people who took their measures fo well 
that they were overtaken at Thessalomca, where he caused them to 
be tried os prisoners of State It was certainly a difficult matter 
to con vjet them of any crime but those are always guilty who have 
the misfortune to fall under the displeasure of the prince , accordingly, 
the corrupt judges know their duty too well not to condemn them to 
death They were conducted therefore, to the place of execution, 
accompanied by a great multitude, who were drawn together by tho 
novelty of the spectacle, and who beheld, with great astonishment, 


birth and their extraordinary virtue 

The Empress Eutropia had a happier destiny After t! o death of 
Maximinus Hercules her husband she went to live with Tausta, her 
daughter, at Constantine’*, Court As she was past tho ago of 
pleasure, she thought of nothing but how to pass tho remainder of her 
life in peace and quietness, far from the noise and hurry of State 
affairs She lived to see that happy change in the empire, occasioned 
by Constantino, her son in law, embracing Christianity, which Hercules 
and Diocletian had endeavoured to extirpate This religion duly 
gained ground from that timo, got tho better of idolatry, and 
professed at Court and in all the provinces Tho Cross became tho 
greatest ornament of the Homan ensigns and tho crowns of the 
Emperors Constantine was so assiduous in propagating the faith 
that not only tho imperial family, hut the greatest part of the Court 
embraced Christianity, Tutropia was one of the first to profess a 
religion that had maintained u*tlf in opposition to nil tho power o* 
Emperors, who had exhausted all their malice and authority to abolish 
it, though the Christians in their dcfeuco mado use of no other 
weapons than their patience and their proven* 

After Eutropia had been instructed in the precepts of tho G , 
she practised them with bo much zeal and utnemt's that all the 
indiscretions of her past life were forgotten Sho was os aohtftwus to 
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promote Christianity as Hercules her husband had been to destroy it. 
She not only conformed to its laws, but used her utmost endeavours to 
abolish the impious rites of the Pagans, and even some superstitions 
that had been introduced among the Christians, to the scandal of their 
holy religion, which more than anything evinced the soundness of her 
belief. This was shown in her care to suppress the annual ceremonies 
that were performed under the famous Oak of Mamre, so remarkable 
in the Scriptures for having been the residence of the patriarch 
Abraham, and the place where the angels announced the ruin of Sodom. 

This was always celebrated in summer, and a vast concourse of 
Jews, Christians, and even heathens used to assemble there upon that 
occasion : the first , 1 to honour the memory of Abraham, the second to 
solemnise the apparition of their Messiah, who they imagined spoke to 
the patriarch in the form of an angel ; and the Pagans, because they 
considered those angels to have been, in reality, their own gods, whom 
they honoured by erecting altars there, upon which they placed idols, 
and offered sacrifices and libations ; so that each of them, for one 
reason or other, had the greatest respect and veneration for that place, 
and this occasioned an odd mixture of Pagan ceremonies, Jewish 
superstitions, and Christian devotions. There was a great fair held 
every year in that place, which drew an infinite number of people 
from Phoenicia, Palestine, and Arabia. 

Eutropia, taking a journey into Palestine, passed through the 
Valley of Mamre just when they were performing these ceremonies, 
and saw the impious sacrifices that the heathens offered to their idols, 
and the superstitions practised by the Christians, who imagined they 
were performing their duty in a very commendable way. She was 
extremely offended when she observed that God and the devil were 
worshipped in the same place ; and that this valley, which had been 
sanctified by the solemn promises which the Almighty had made to 
Abraham, that from him should spring One in whom all the nations 
of the earth were to be blessed, should become a theatre of impiety 
and profanity. She resolved to do all in her power to remedy this 
evil, and wrote to her son-in-law upon this subject, informing him of 
what she had seen done by the Pagans, Jews, and even Christians, 
who all dishonoured that venerable place, some by their idolatrous 
libations, and others by their indiscreet practice of a mistaken devotion. 

Constantine, who eagerly embraced every opportunity of signal- 
ising his zeal for the Christian religion, ordered all the idols to be 
burnt, the altars to be overthrown, and everything that savoured of 
Paganism and superstition to be destroyed. He caused a church to 
be built on the very Bpot, and laid under severe penalties those who in 
the future should dare to profane that venerable place. 

History makes no further mention of Eutropia, but apparently she 
continued the rest of her life in the strictest practice of the religion she 
had once professed. 


1 Sozomen. 




CONST ANTIA, 

WIFE OF LICINIUS 

Nothing is generally attended with worse consequences than a 
woman’s pretending to superior wisdom and talents m point of religion , 
for, as their want of learning and erudition does not admit of their 
penetrating those mysteries that are so much beyond their capacity, it 
is very easy for them to he mistaken The obstinacy with winch they 
maintain their opinions is apt to make them deaf to all the arguments 
that would be capable of undeceiving them and if they happen to be 
persons of authority, what evils and mischiefs may not be committed 
in pursuance of a passion, which they falsely call a true zeal for the 
Church 1 Error cannot possibly meet with a firmer support, nor truth 
with a more formidable enemy We have a sad example of this m 
Coustantia 

She was daughter of Constantius Chlorus, and of Theodora, second 
wife of that Emperor It is very probable that she was born in Britain, 
where her father usually resided after lie was made Casar She was 
a princess of uncommon merit, exempt from most of tho weaknesses of 
her sex, and added to an extraordinary beauty the greatest perfections 
of mind She had a masculine courage a largo share of d scrotion and 
prudence, nnd solid virtue She wns distinguished by tho force of her 
genius, a penetrating judgment in the most intricate nffairs a surpris 
ing eloquence, a firmness and a rc 
and wns above all so skilful at he 
ences between people at variance 
that way She was, however, ob v 

and could rarely be persuaded to abandon her first opinion, winch was 
generally something extraordinary, and contrary to that of other people , 
Bhe was very fond of being singular, even in religious matters, winch 
occasioned great inconveniences nnd disadvantages to tho Church 

Constantin was very young when the Emperor, her father, died 
at York It is generally believed that she continued with Constantine, 
her brother, who was proclaimed Emperor with the universal npproha 
tion of the troops nnd that fiho remained at Court with Theodora, her 
mother, and tho Empress Eutropia, her grandmother 

Tho Prctonnns at Romo, being extremely provoked when they 
heard of Constantine t election, would not accept an rmperor who had 
been chosen by the army in Britain without their consent, and of wfura 
bountj they had not been partakers , they accordingly procUw*! 
Maxentius Emperor, the real or Buppo od ton of Hercules wli> * lVl 
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already resigned the imperial dignity. Licinius was chosen some time 
after, and increased the number of the Ctesnrs. 

It would have been much to be wondered at if peace had long 
been preserved among four princes who had an equal share in the 
sovereign authority, for moderation is a virtue unknown to ambitious 
minds. Hercules, who had divested himself of supreme power, 
would gladly have reassumed it ; and, the better to gain his point, 
he made a close alliance with Constantine, whose daughter he 
married ; but it was not long beforo he conspired against his 
son-in-law, which cost him his life ; for, finding that the conspiracy 
, was discovered, ho fled to Marseilles, where he was assassinated. 

Constantine soon found another enemy in Maxentius, and, when 
he marched against him, had a sure presage of the victory he 
obtained, by the miraculous cross that appeared to him, with the 
results that are well known to everybody. This made him resolve to 
embrace Christianity, and Constantia followed her brother’s example. 
She renounced idolatry, and became very zealous for the religion of 
Jesus Christ, whose maxims she followed with extraordinary fervour 
and devotion, which added a fresh lustre to all her other amiable 
qualities. 

Constantino having defeated Maxentius, entered Romo in 
triumph, and then sot the affairs of the empire in order, together 
with Licinius, his colleague ; and, in order to cement a solid peace 
and friendship between them, ho gave him in marriage his sister 
Constantia, who was then in the height of her youth and beauty. 

The nuptials were celebrated at Milan with extraordinary 
pomp and magnificence. Constantine, who dearly loved the princess 
his sister, and had the highest opinion of her discretion and virtue, 
omitted nothing that could contribute to the splendour of this 
ceremony. To do it the greater honour, ho invited Diocletian, but 
that prince desired to be excused, which refusal annoyed Constantine 
extremely. 

Licinius was not worthy of so great an alliance. His birth 
was obscure, and though he pretended to be descended from the 
Emperor Philip, it is certain that he had no great nobility to boast 
of. It is true that he had a military appearance, and, in fact, was a 
good officer, and a great enemy to flatterers ; but at the same time 
he was vicious beyond measure, and there was something haughty 
and severe in his deportment that sufficiently denoted that cruelty 
which appeared in all his actions. He was of a sour disposition, 
unjust, a great dissembler, covetous, and quite incapable of auy sort 
of politeness. He was a declared enemy to men of learning, who, 
he said, were the pests of the State, and being very ignorant himself 
he avoided as much as possible and persecuted studious people, 
especially orators and lawyers, who, he said, ought to be exter- 
minated, for they were the ruin and destruction of empires. He was 
inveterate in his hatred of the Christians, and persecuted them with a 
fury that was equally inhuman and ungrateful. Besides, he indulged 
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himself in the most shameful of all vices, and his incontinence spared 
neither age, sex, nor rank Such was the husband that Constantine, 
for reasons of State, gave to his sister 

Ater the nuptial ceremony the two Emperors separated One of 
the conditions of this marriage was that Licimus should do nothing 
against Christianity, for Constantine, who had embraced it, insisted 
upon his colleague’s suffering the Christians to practise their religion 
in peace and quietness Accordingly, Licimus, though superstitiously 
attached to the worship of idols, pretended to have some regard for 
them The fact of the Empress being of that profession, and the 
fear of disobliging Constantine, who interested himself very much m 
their favour, was what restrained him Their blood was, however, 
very often shed, which Licimus saw with pleasure, and though ho was 
artful enough to throw all the blame upon the go\ ernors of prov inces, it 
was easy enough to perceive, by his forbearing to punish such as 
committed those cruelties, that they were far from giving him any 
offence 

The Empress was well acquainted w ith his miplacablo hatred of 
the Christians, and made use of all the power nnd influence she had 
over him to conquer m some measure his aversion to them She 
secretly informed her brother of everything that was being done 
against them in Licinius’s Court and the Church was beholden to hor 
for the tranquility it enjoyed at that time It would, indeed, have 
been no easy matter for Licimus to refuse anything that was requested 
of him by an Empress whose extraordinary merit and anusblo 
qualities rendered her so worthy of Ins esteem and affection But it 
was not by her solicitations only that Constantm was serviceable to 
tho Chustians They felt upon a thousand occasions the effect of her 
goodness, and tho liberal presents which she distributed among all of 
them who Btood in need of her assistance 

The success that Constantino had met with in his wars, and 
which ho with gratitude attributed to the protection of the God of the 
Christians, and tho public profession that he and lus family nnd all 
the nobles of the Court made of that religion, prevailed also upon 
Licimus to pretend a belief in those divine lows , but as soon ns ho 
was at a distance from Constantino he forgot all tho promts* s that ho 
had made his brother in law lie banished all tho Christians from fus 
house, re-established the wort-hip of idols, and abandoned himself to 
all the abominations that ore tho natural fruits of idolatry His la 
satiable passion for pleasures revived IIo gave himself up to all 
manner of debauchery, and that with so little reserve or restraint that 
ladies of the highest rank wero compelled to submit to Ins infamous 
and brutal advances 

Constants grieved in secret at her husband's course of hf«% but to 
no purpose , for neither her remonstrances nor entreaties, nor the 
charms of her person, which pleaded with so much eloquence, w* rt! 
strong enough to produce any good effects upon him, who was *u*u * 
slavo to his passions that ho scrupled at nothing that could ootitnbtf'e 
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to their gratification. He was not content with having dishonoured 
the most illustrious families, but was earnestly bent upon corrupting a 
young lady in the Empress’s suite, whose virtue recommended her to 
Constantin. infinitely more than her beauty, though she had a great 
share of tho latter. 

The Court was then at Nicomedia, which was, without dispute, 
the most agreeablo town in Bithynia, where Diocletian had built a 
magnificent palace, which was the ordinary residence of the Emperors. 
It was then that the famous Eusebius became known to the Empress, 
who introduced him to Licinius, and on her solicitation he was made 
bishop of Nicomedia. 

Constantin loved Glaphyra most of all the ladies at Court. She 
was a young person of incomparable beauty and virtue. Tho Emperor 
was captivated with her charms, and, not being a man to deny his incli- 
nations, used all tho means he could think of to seduce her ; but 
knowing of what importance it was to his design to go artfully to work 
and not to alarm the Empress, who was very watchful over the con- 
duct of her ladies, he employed Benignus, captain of his guards, to 
negotiate the affair. 

Princes, more than all others, arc so unfortunate as to meet with 
people who are ever ready to sacrifice honour and conscience to please 
them. Benignus informed Glaphyra of tho impression that her beauty 
had made on the Emperor, and wliat Licinius expected from her. He 
did not fail to exaggerate the advantages she might reckon upon if she 
yielded upon this occasion, the inllueuce it would procure her at Court, 
and the respeot that would ho shown her by all the empire as soon as 
it should be known that she was mistress of the Emperor’s affections. 
He put in operation all that cunning and artifice with which those 
who undertake that sort of infamous commerce are so well acquainted. 

Glaphyra, who was not only a Christian, but with great strictness 
lived up to the religion she professed, was much surprised at these 
words, and, far from congratulating herself upon the conquest, she was 
extremely afflicted. She foresaw at once all she had to suffer from a 
prince of his violent passions, who stuck at nothing to gratify them. 
This speech of Benignus made her so confused that it sufficiently 
demonstrated how greatly she was embarrassed at a declaration which 
she neither expected nor desired ; she gave the captain of the guard 
such an answer as was consistent with her usual virtue and discretion, 
and then went to communicate this to the Empress, and consult with 
her how she was to behave. Constantia well knew that Licinius was 
not easily dissuaded from anything he had resolved upon ; on the 
contrary, the more obstacles he met with, the more obstinate he was ; 
and, as she acted in everything with great prudence, she did not think 
fit to expose Glaphyra’s chastity to the powerful attempts of Licinius, 
nor to provoke him by reproaches, which are more apt to augment the 
evil than cure it ; but, after considering in her mind what was most 
proper to be done, she at last determined that Glaphyra should be 
disguised in male attire. She ordered magnificent apparel to be pro- 
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vided for her with the greatest expedition, gave her a splendid 
equipage, and a large sum of money, and committing her to the care 
of people whose virtue she could depend upon, ordered them to conduct 
her to a place of safety 

Glaphyra, thus disguised, quitted Nicomedia, and set out on her 
travels , she everywhere passed for a young military tribune, who was 
charged with some secret orders from the Court, till she arrived at 
Amasia, the capital of Pontus in Asia Qmntius, the most important 
person in the city, taking Glaphyra for a young nobleman who was 
honoured with the Emperor's particular confidence, paid him a visit, 
and even offered him his house The pretended tribune yielded to the 
civility of Quintius, and was prevailed on to accept an apartment in 
his palace , he enquired into the state of the Christian religion at 
Amasia, and had the satisfaction of being informed that the Christians 
were under the direction of a bishop, who was remarkable for his zeal, 
piety, and eloquence 

It would have been almost impossible for Glaphyra not to cotifulo 
her secret and the reason of her journey to somebody or other, as Bho 
foresaw that a stranger who had the appearance of a person of 
distinction would be narrowly observed She thought she could not 
do better than make a confidant of this good bishop, and put herself 
under his protection Besides, she was persuaded that it was her 
duty to open her heart to some discreet person, who might guo her 
the consolation and assistance she stood m need of 

The bishop s name was Basil, a prelate of a most exemplary life, 
and to him Glaphyra communicated the secret of her journey, and tho 
danger to which she must have been exposed if Bho had not fled in 
disguise Basil commended the innocent artifico sho had made use of 
to preserve her honour, comforted her with good advice, and confirmed 
her in her generous re olution todie rather than submit to tho infamous 
desires of Licimus He instructed her how sho should conduct 
herself during the Stay she should be obliged to make at Amasia, 
and, above all, recommended her to bo exceedingly careful not to 
mention this affair to any other person for fear the governor of the 
town should come to hear of it 

She followed carefully the counsol that Basil had given her, and 
informed the Empress of the charitable care tho Bishop of Amasia 
took of her, together with her resolution of continuing in that j laco 
under the guidance of a prelate, who was both able anil willing to 
assist her 

Constantia w as rejoiced to hear of her being safe, and sent «*** 
from timo to time considerable sums of money, winch Glaphyra 
applied to pious uses She gave the great* st part of it to the 1 ttkop, 
who, taking advantage of the tranquility tho Christians ** 

that tune, made u«o of it for tho construction of a church, which hU 
small funds would by no means ha\e enabled bun to Imill, eo that 
tho Empress’s liberality to Glajhara was a aery seasonal !«* *** 
Constantia being informed by Glaphyra that tho bishop had ocevmn 
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for money to finish the building, made him a handsome present for 
that purpose. 

Glaphyra’s flight made a great noise at Court, and Licinius, who 
did not, without the utmost vexation, seo the prey delivered out of his 
clutches, ordered that the strictest search should bo made in every 
place that he imagined slio was likely to have retired to, but in vain ; 
Glaphyra, in Amasia, was secure against the indignation and power of 
the tyrant. 

The Empress had frequently the pleasure of receiving letters 
from her favourite, but unluckily, Bcnignus, the Emperor’s confidant, 
intercepted one of them, by which accident he discovered the whole 
secret, and informed Licinius of it. This put tho Emperor in such a 
rage that he thought of no less than sacrificing Glaphyra and Basil to 
his fury. In fact, ho directed the Governor of Amasia, who was a 
Pagan, to send him Glaphyra and the bishop in irons. 

Licinius, however, had not tho satisfaction of being revenged on 
Glaphyra, for it pleased Providenco to recompense her virtue by 
delivering her from this world ; so that, when the Emperor’s orders 
arrived at Amasia, she was already dead. Basil was conducted to 
Nicomedia, where ho received the crown of martyrdom for having 
protected the honour and chastity of this holy virgin. 

The cruelty of Licinius towards the Christians much offended 
Constantine. That pious Emperor, who was as zealous for the Church 
as his colleague was attached to heathen superstitions, could not with 
indifference see Licinius violating the most essential condition of their 
treaty, by which he had bound himself to permit the Christians in the 
East to practise their religion in perfect liberty. Conslantia, who was 
a true Christian herself, informed her brother secretly of everything 
that passed at Licinius’s Court that was prejudicial to the Church. 
It is true that when, by her remonstrances, she imagined she had 
inspired her husband with more human sentiments, she interceded on 
his behalf with her brother; and the Emperor, who was extremely 
fond of his sister, dissembled the reason he had to complain of 
Licinius, and even pardoned his revolts ; but Licinius was only the 
more ungrateful. That perfidious dissembler was secretly hatching 
treason against Constantine at the very time when he himself enjoyed 
the empire, merely because Constantine would not deprive him of it. 

Constantia thought this monstrous ingratitude was unworthy of 
pardon, and would no longer intercede with her brother for Licinius, 
who was not to be influenced either by threats or kindness. Con- 
stantine, therefore, finding that he could never be secure against the 
plots and conspiracies of Licinius if he did not put it out of his power 
to injure him, declared war against him, and obtained a complete 
victory, which Constantia heard of with pleasure. She knew that 
Licinius was a declared enemy to Christianity, and that the interests 
of her family were not to be put before her religion : that her husband 
was incapable of being ever induced to abandon his idols, after all the 
arguments and means she had made use of to procure his conversion, 
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Be ?‘ Je ’' sh ° had ™«°» “> “PPrehend that some 
“T “ ? ther L,C ,"; 1 " 3 to'® 11 ' set the better ol her brother, ether b, l m e 

iS n! 1 ’' a “ d th c“ 6h<> “? Id expeot notMn S b “t that she hereoll 
y-oald fall a sacrifice to the advantages her brother had earned 
over her husband She was of opinion that, after having so often 
interested herself for him and employed B 11 the influence she 
had with her brother to procure forgiveness for Licmius, who was 
ever ungrateful and rebellious, it was no longer her duty to «how 
so much affection and 2 eal for a husband who was by no means 
deserving of it, especially since by continuing to do so she might give 
just grounds to her brother to suspect her of being his enemy t there* 
fore, when Licinius was defeated, she brought lua imperial robe to her 
brother, to show that she did not intend to espouse his cause or con 
corn herself any longer about him 


Constantine, however, had so much regard for his sister as to 
grant Licinius his life, and assign him a revenue suitable to his 
rank, but he, whose turbulent mid unquiet temper was ncv»»r at 
rest, could not forbear forming parties, and intriguing with factions 
and seditious people against Constantine, so be was at last put to 
death 

Constantia resided in her brother's Court, together with young 
Licuuus, her eon This pnnee was very handsome, and had a great 
deal of vivacity in his countenance, but, at the Rime time, a haughu 
ness in his air and carriage that was not agreeable Hia father hod 
brought him up n pagan, and though Constantia had prevailed on 
him to turn Christian m appearance, it was very easy to perceive 
that in reality he was as much a heathen as ever Constantine to 
comfort lus sister for the loss of her husband, and to demonstrate 
to the whole empire that he had l>een compelled to put Licmim to 
death for bis repeated treasons, declared the young pnnee consol, 
which office he exercised with so much pride and ostentation that 
ho sufficiently showed he had ambition enough to aspire to a higher 
position Tausta was jealous of tins, and ftared (hit in Licmib* 
her children would one day find a dangerous competitor, and tbn 
he would revenge upon them the death of his father Constantine, 
who foresaw things long beforehand, made the same rc flee wa** 
which did not a little contribute to determine him to put young 


Iricimus to death 

Constantia was infinitely afflicted at the loss of her son, bat m a 
great measure dissembled her gnei rather than occasion «nf 
ness to her brother, for whom her interest as well ns hrr dut/ ok , 
her to how greot regard He, .ndeed, had so wraontaurr « ' •«£ 
turn (or her that he Kavo her a power equal to h» “ 

increased by the death of the Empress Helena, for Thou t*™ 1 -* 
had always the greatest regard 

Constantia, who was w,dow of one Emperor, *” d “‘‘.'pj ^ .t'l 
succeeded to the influence that Helena lead enjoyed a. 
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favours passed through her hands. Her brother’s affection for her 
procured her the esteem and respect of tho whole empire. 

Eusebius, whom Constantia had made bishop of Nicomedia, 
cultivated with great assiduity his acquaintance with her, for that 
prelate, being of a supple, complaisant disposition, excolled in the art 
of paying court, so that nobody was better received by the Empress 
than the bishop of Nicomedia. This gave him considerable influence 
at the Emperor’s palace, and as he knew so well how to put in practice 
everything that cotild contribute to his advancement, he soon insinuated 
himself into tho good graces of Constantine, and became very power- 
ful, though he had secretly favoured the party of Licinius against the 
Emperor, and even against Christians in general, in order to secure to 
himself a favourable reception in whichever of the Courts should get 
the better of the other. He did not at all scruple to make religion 
subservient to his temporal interests and ambition. As soon as Ariua 
had broached his new doctrine, and drawn upon himself an excom- 
munication from the bishop of Alexandria, Eusebius, who was tainted 
with the same doctrines, undertook to defend him. He introduced him 
at Court, and took no small pains to convert the Empress Constantia 
to those tenets, in which he succeeded only too well, for she swallowed 
with greediness the fatal poison of heresy. Arius had an imposing 
exterior, a grave and devout air, a polite and insinuating conversation, 
and so much the appearance of a virtuous and religious man that the 
Empress was deceived by it, and looked upon him as a person of rare 
and uncommon talents, who knew better than the rest of mankind how 
to treat of divine matters and the mysteries of religion. It was after 
this manner, says St. Jerome, that Arius, being resolved to propagate 
his heresy, began by seducing the Emperor’s sister ; and as lie further 
observes, it has always been a maxim of those deceivers to lay their 
snares for women in the first place, as the serpent began by seducing 
Eve. 

It is certain that Arianism could not possibly have met with a 
more powerful protectress than Constantia, so it is not to be wondered 
at if it spread prodigiously, and caused great disorders in the Church. 
To put a stop to this, Constantine assembled the famous Council of 
Nicaea, at which the errors of Arius were condemned. Eusebius was 
deposed, and the Emperor would have banished him if the prelate, who 
was extremely loth to quit the Court, had not pretended to renounce 
Arianism, and signed the condemnation of that heresy, against which 
the Council had thundered out its anathemas. 

After this he found no great difficulty in reinstating himself in the 
good graces of Constantine by the help of his friends, especially by the 
Empress’s interest. As he was still an Arian at heart, he laboured 
incessantly to promote that doctrine, which the Council had exploded, 
and to invent calumnies against Athanasius, who had been made 
bishop of Alexandria, and was the greatest opposer of Arius. Euse- 
bius’s cunning and artifices at first met with all the success he could 
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desire He accused Athanasius of a thousand crimes, and of treason 
a moag the rest, and so cleverly disguised his imposture with an 
appearance of truth that the Emperor looked upon Athanasius aa a 
very dangerous and seditious person But tliB good patriarch, having 
been cited before Constantine, so clearly proved the falsehood of those 
slanders that the Emperor was convinced of his innocence, conceived 
a greater esteem for him than ever, and determined to banish his 
accusers 

This was like a thunderbolt to Eusebius, who did not expect so 
unlucky a turn of fortune Constantia was extremely afflicted at Ins 
disgrace, but knowing that her brother was highly exasperated against 
him, and that her interceding for him at that time would make Con 
stantine suspect that she held the same opinions she thought it best 
not to employ her influence xn his behalf till a more favourable 
opportunity 

This she thought she had found soon after, on the dedication of 
the town of Constantinople, which was called after the Emperor, and 
which he made the seat of the empire Constantine at tho same tune 
celebrated the twentj fifth year of his reign, and tho fifth year since 
his son Constantius was created Caesar, which greatly added to the 
magnificence of the ceremony Constantia concluded that there could 
not possibly be a more convenient time than this to solicit the return 
of Eusebius, whose absence she could not hear She mndo uso of all 
her influence with her brother to obtain this favour, and also scf her 
nephew Constantius to work for thosamo end, who jotned Ins entreaties 
to those of Constantia The Emperor, not being able to resist these 
importunities, consented that tho prelate should return 

Constantia could not have done a greater disservico to tho Church, 
for Eusebius was more to be feared than Anus himself, who would 
not have been ablo to propagate his tenets without tho assistance of 
Eusebius and some other bishops This justice must however, bo 
done to tho Empress, that she did not believe that 1 usohius was here 
tically inclined, but rather imagined that ho was unreasonably 
persecuted by those who were jealous of his superior merit and learn 
mg This prmcess was persuaded that his opinions were very innocent, 
and being desirous to distinguish herself from other people, pretended 
to greater knowledge in divine mjstcnps than tho rtst of her sex, and 
bo drank deep of the poison of Arianism nnd, not thinking there was 
the least harm xn it, became the protectress of its most zealous 
champion "What was still worse, she persisted xn this error till ler 
death, for to her last moment she continued in her endeavours to 
recommend to Constantine’s favour and friendship tho most dangerous 
enemy of the Church This person was a pnest, entirety devoted to 
tho Anans, and more zealous for that doctrino than Anus hum 
Ho concealed his true sentiments under tho appearance of extra 
ordinary pietv, wluJi deceived those who were not lotion f«jr 
acquainted with him busebms, the bishop of Nicomrdu, pul 
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greatest confidence in this hypocrite, and trusted him with his most 
important secrets. He introduced him to the Empress Constantia as 
a man of consummate virtue. This priest, by his devout air, his 
infatuating conversation, and external sanctity, maintained the 
character that was given of him to the Empress, and gained such an 
ascendency over her that he could manage her as he pleased. Con- 
stantia did nothing without his advice ; and, as she affected to practise 
a devotion that was out of the common track and different from other 
people’s, she listened to nobody but this artful deceiver, who, under 
pretence of conducting her to perfection by such sublime methods as 
were far above the capacity of inferior geniuses, infected her with the 
most dangerous heresy, which was prepared with the greatest art 
and cunning. 

As soon as this dissembler perceived that the Empress placed 
entire confidence in him, he consulted with his patron Eusebius about the 
means of getting Arius recalled, and how to interest the Empress in 
his favour. They felt that it would be very difficult to procure his 
pardon if they did not take the greatest precautions ; for Constantine 
was extremely zealous for the opinions upheld at the Council of 
Nicaea, and consequently was no friend of those who were accused of 
differing from them. This priest, therefore, while with the Empress, 
artfully turned the conversation upon Arius, and, affecting to sigh 
and look very melancholy, the Empress asked him the reason of it. 
The priest answered, with an air of affliction, that he could not help 
being grieved when he thought of the sad condition of one of the best 
of men, who was cruelly oppressed by those who envied the sublime 
talents and extraordinary gifts with which Providence had blessed 
him. “Arius,” said he, “is unfortunate only because he is the 
worthiest and greatest ecclesiastic the Church can boast of ; his 
merit and virtue are his only crimes. This divine man is fallen 
■under the displeasure of the patriarch Alexander, and is become the 
object of his persecution. He cannot endure a person whose pro- 
found doctrine is universally esteemed, and who has acquired such 
knowledge of the mysteries of religion as few have attained to. 
The patriarch has done his utmost to banish from Alexandria this 
person of uncommon parts and learning, merely because he has been 
eclipsed by him 3 and has caused him to be condemned in the Council 
by imputing to him doctrines and opinions that he never entertained. 
The whole population of Alexandria is witness of this great man’s 
innocence, for he has for many years past preached with such general 
applause, that it is acknowledged by everybody that none before him 
has ever shown such noble and sublime sentiments in religious 
matters. This man, however, so much favoured and enlightened by 
Heaven, and who deserves the highest dignities in the Church, is 
fallen a sacrifice to the blackest malice and envy, banished from his 
country, driven shamefully out of the Church, and treated with 
greater hatred than if he were a declared enemy to religion.” 
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Oonstaatia listened with great attention to her director, whom she 
httle suspected of any intention to deceive her She did not doubt 
that all he had said of Arms, and the persecutions he had undergone, 
was literally true From that time Constnntia looked upon Anus as 
the greatest roan in the Church, being persuaded that he who hid 
spoken so much m his behalf was the person m the world the mo3t 
capable of judging of true merit She dared not, however, at that 
time intercede for him with her brother, knowing him to ho viry 
averse to Arjamsm It was for all that a great advantage to Arms 
and his disciples to have prepossessed the Empress in his behalf, for 
they knew so well how to make the roost of her sentiments towards 
him that they never rested till they had gamed their point, and 
secured his recall from banishment 

Matters were in this state when Con^tantia fell dangerously ill, 
and during her sickness Constantine visited her every day Ho gave 
her undoubted tokens of the sincere love and affection ho bore her, 
and of las indent desire to do everything in his power to aid her 
recovery , but her di&ease could not be cured by all the remedies tbit 
could bo thought of, so that Constnntia know slio was near her end 
The Emperor was m the utmost affliction, when ho w as informed by 
the physicians that he was to lose the person m the world ho loved 
best The Empress finding that death was opproaobing very fast, 
and seeing her brother at her bed s foot overwhelmed with sorrow, 
took him by the hand, and with dymg looks, “ jtfy dear brother/ s»td 
she, in a weak voice, "I have received from you an infinite 
number of favours and kindnesses, which jou Imvo conferred 
upon me with so much generosity that I cannot doubt you will 
grant that which I am now to ask It is indeed the last request 
I shall ever trouble jou with, but more valuable than nil the rest 
It is that you will give me leave, in return for all your goodness, to 
make jou such a presenc as will, above all things, show my sincere 
affection and gratitude Princes are surrounded by courtiers and 
sycophants, who are zealous enough for their own interests to pro 
moto their temporal honour and grandeur, but thov are bo unfor 
tunate as to have but few real friends about them who arc solicitous 
for their eternal salvation See here,” said she, "a man who*© 
virtue, merit, and fidelity I am well acquainted with,” presenting 
to lmn her director, “he will mspiro jou with those exalted 
sentiments which ho has received from the Almightj, and which 
ho has been eo good as to impart to roe Ifc will he alway* 
inviolably attached to your spiritual interests, niid will conduct 
you to perfection by such wajs as Providence has communicated 
to no other but himself Your future happiness will lx* safe m 
his hands, so I can safelj affirm that I give you an inMjiniaus* 
treasure I beseech you to put enure confidence in him, and to M 
ever mindful that ho was given you by a sister who !m ccihleg 
to wish for but your ovcrlastmg happiness I will now ccnlt' * to 
you that it has not been without the most aensihlo grief ard <o'* 
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corn that I have seen you so apt to bo deceived by those who have 
made an ill use of the trust you have placed in them, and have 
prevailed on you to persecute, very unjustly, the most deserving of 
the clergy, who have, by their instigation, been shamefully driven 
from the Church. Take care that that unreasonable severity does 
not draw upon you some dreadful punishment. This is the last 
petition of a sister who, you may be assured, is now solicitous for 
nothing but your true interest, and who must leave you in a few 
moments.” 

She had great difficult)' in uttering these words. The agony 
of death seized her, and she expired in the presence of her brother, 
who was inconsolable, and upon whom her words made great 
impression. 

Thus Constantia employed the last moments of her life in 
recommending to Constantine’s protection Arius and his followers, 
who knew but too well how to take advantage of the indulgence 
that was procured them by Constantia’s dying request, which sunk 
deep into the heart of the Emperor. 


End of the Second and Last Volume. 
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Acrn, Nero enamoured of, vol. i. 13G. Aspires to the throne, ib. 
Resolves to marry her, 137. Trumps up a fictitious genealogy in 
her favour, 138. Grows cool to her, 1*10. Parts with her, 103. 

Agrippa (Son of Julia), his character, vol. i. *13. Adopted by Augustus, 
ib. Suspected by the Emperor, and why, 44. Banished, ib. Visited 
in his banishment by Augustus, ib. Augustus presents him with his 
signet, 07. Envied by Marccllus on that- account, 58. Murdered, 46. 

Agrippa (Vipsanius), his descent, vol. i. G2. In the confidence of 
Augustus, ib. Repudiates Marcella, and marries Julia, G3. His 
issue, ib. His magnificence, 5G. Builds the Pantheon, ib. His 
death, 0*1. 

Agrippina, wife of Gornmnicus, her character and family, vol. i. *19. 
Hated by Li via, and why, ib. Brings the ashes of her husband to 
Rome, 00. 

Agrippina, wife of Claudius, her character, etc., vol. i. 105. Guilty of 
incest, 10G. Marries Ahenobarbus, ib. Her intrigues discovered, 
107. Banished, ib. and scq. Recalled, ib. Endeavours to entico 
her undo Claudius, ib. Married to Crispus Pnssienus, 108. Pro- 
posed ns a wife for Claudius, 109, Manned to him, ib. and scq. 
Begins her reign with a good action, ib. Governs the Emperor, 
110, 114. Becomes imperious and cruel, 110. Comparison betwcon 
her and Messalina, 111. Her efforts for the advancement of her 
son Nero, ib. Prediction of a Chaldaean regarding him, ib. Grati- 
fies her vengeance and avarice, ib. Favours Vitellius, 112. Forms 
a design of having her son adopted by the Emperor Claudius, 113. 
Honoured with the title of August, ib. Her boundless ambition, 114. 
Presents sent her from all nations, ib. Causes many dignities to bo 
conferred on Nero, 115 and seq. Her aversion to Narcissus, 
and for what, 116. Attempts his destruction, ib. Meditates the 
murder of her husband, 117. Accomplishes it, 118. Keeps his 
death Becret, and with what view, ib. Determines to sacrifice 
Domitia Silana, 117. Falls furiously on such as opposed her, 119 
and Beq. Destroys Silanus, ib. Her ambition mortified by Nero, 
120. Enraged at her son on account of Acte, 121. Reviles him, 
121 and 122. Reconciled, 121. The quarrel renewed, and the 
reason, 122. Threatens him, ib. Aceused by Paris at the instance 
of Silana, 123 and seq. Her defence, 124. Restored to favour, 125. 
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Tempts Nero to incest, ib Her death resolved on, 126 Murdered 
131 Her last words, ib * 

Agnppmus commands in Syria, vol u 130 Put to Death by 
Heliogabalus, ib J 

Albums (Decimus Clodius), his descent, person and character, vol n 
74 and 75 Revolts against Juhanus, 74 Accepts on arrangement 
with Severus, 78 Defeated and killed, 89 
Alexianus, son of Mamea, vol u 140 Adopted by Heliogabalus, 141 
Gets the name of Alexander, ib Mamea particularly assiduous m 
attending to his morals, ib Beloved by the soldiers, 142 Hu 
person and qualities 145 Marries the daughter of Marcianus, 14B 
His conduct, 149 His esteem for virtue, ib Punishes Tunnus his 
favourite, 150 An enemy to luxury, 151 Conquers the Persians, 
156 Assassinated, 157 

Anma Faustina her person, vol n 133 Her descent, ib Hercharac 
ter, ib Solicited by Heliogabalus, ib Married to him, 135 
Abandoned by him, ib 

Antiochitus saves the life of Heliogabalus, vol n 142 
Antonia, wife of Drusus, her descent, vol i 42 Her virtue and 
remarkable harmony with her husband, zb Inconsolable for the 
loss of him, 43 Retires, ih Possessed of a remarkable curiosity, ib 
Apollodorus, an account of him, vol u 2 

Aquileia, the women of that city give their hair to make ropes, and 
upon what account, vol xi 165 

Anus, an account of him, vol it 235 His doctrine condemned, ib 
Artabanes King of the Persians, perfidiously dealt with by CaracalR 
vol n 113 and f>eq Makes peace with the Romans 123 
Artaxcrxes, King of Persia, his character, sol n 154 Attacks tl 
fortress in which Alsawad was, ib Takes it by means of Alsawau s 
daughter 155 Marries and kills licr, ib and seq 
Audentms refuses the empire, vol n 122 

Augustus his person and accomplishments, vol l 29 Resolves to 
revenge the death of Julius, 18 Antony, by his means, go H ike 
government of Cisalpine Gaul, 20 and siq Accused by Antony 
of heinous crimes, ib Breaks with him on that account, ib P* r 
suades Brutus not to give up bis government of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and why, ib Sends succour to Modena ib Marches against an j 
defeats Antony, 21 Suspected of the deaths of Hirhm an* 
Pansa, ib Comes to terms with Antony, 22 Porras the trinm 
virate with him and tapidus, ib Espouses Claudia, 23 Repudiates 
her and marries Scnbooia, 26 Ills issue by her, 29 Put* ■ ** r 
away, ib Becomes enamoured of Lima, -8 and sej Marries i»t 
30 His tondernesi nml complaisance towards her, 35 TMoi™ 
by Tulvia, 26 Suffers Cicero to be proscribe 1, 24 War* with 
young Pompcy 30 and seq Prepares a naval armament ag** 0 ** 
him, lb Unfortunate m the beginning of the war, 31 
Pompey, ib and seq Makes an ill use of ln« victory, l» , 
to a rupture with Antony, 32 IX feats and mins Mm* * 
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Sovereign of the world, 33. Honours conferred on him, ib. 
Adulation of the Senate towards him, ib. Entitled August, 
ib. His just revenge on Pollio, 3G. Afflicted at the death of 
Marcel lus, 39. A conspiracy formed against him, ib. His political 
moderation on that occasion, 41. Good effects of it, ib. Afflicted 
on account of the death of Drnsus, 42 and seq. Adopts Gaius and 
Lucius Cocsnr, 43. Adopts Tiberius and young Agrippa, ib. Banishes 
Agrippa, 44. Relents and visits him, ib. Livia’s resentment on 
that account, 45. His death, ib. Much lamented, ib. Supposed 
to be poisoned, 46. His last, words, ib. 

Aurelian (Emperor), an account of him, vol. ii. 200. Marries Severina, 
ib. Carries his arms into the East, ib. Honoured with a triumph, 
201. Would not permit the use of silken garments, 202. His 
death, 203. 


B 

Babylas, bishop of Antioch, hinders the Emperor Philip from enter- 
ing the church, vol. ii. 171. Absolves him, ib. 

Baths, cold, how they came in vogue, vol. i. 57. 

Balbinus elected Emperor by tire Senate, vol. ii. 164. The people 
displeased with their choice, ib. Offers a hecatomb to the gods, 
166. Massacred, ib. 

Barbatoria, account of it, vol. i. 28. 

Baim, described, vol. i. 127. 

Berenice, account of her, vol. i. 195-197. 

Bona Dea, an account of that deity, vol. i. 5. 

Britannicus, his birth, vol. i. 88. Basely treated by Agrippina, 110 
and seq. Her pretended affection for him, 118. Nero resolves to 
despatch him, and why, 122. His death, ib. 

Brutus (Decimus) conspires against Ctesar, in conjunction with 
Cassius, vol. i. 13. Persuades Ccesar to go to the Senate, 14. 
Detains Antony at the door of the senate-house, and with what 
view, 15 and seq. His government of Cisalpine Gaul given to 
Antony, 20. His descent, 15. Defeated by the triumviri, 25. 

C 

Caesonia (Wife of Caligula) her descent and character, vol. i. 82. 
Delivered of a daughter, ib. Honoured with the title of August, 
ib. Consecrated a priestess, 84. Her grief at the Emperor’s 
death, 86. Dies, ib. 

Calidianus (Livius Drusus) his descent, vol. i. 17. His reasons for 
joining Brutus and Cassius, ib., 25. 

Callistus, his offices under Augustus, vol. i. 108. Proposes Lollia to 
Claudius for a wife, 109. His reasons in her behalf, 79. 

Calpurnia (wife of Julius Cassar) her descent, vol. i. 11 and note p. 16. 
Her person and character, 11. Married to Ctesar, 10. Honours 
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conferred on her, 13 Forewarned in a dream of C "Mar's murder, 
14 Endeavours to dissuade him from going to the senate house, ib 
Inconsolable for the loss of him, 15 Retires from the world, 1G 

Calpumia (wife of Quartinus) vol u 158 Her character, 1G1 

Capreae described, vol l 51 

Caracalla, his character, vol n 92 and seq Marries Plautilla, 96 and 
seq Proves a bad husband, 97 and seq Kills Plautianus, 102 
Barbarously upbraids Plautilla, ib Sets out with Ins father for 
Britain, 104 Attempts to kill him, 105 Contracts an a\ersion 
to his brother Geta, 106 Causes him to be murdered, 2 09 Puts 
Papimanus to death for not defending his fratricide, 111 His 
tyrannical answer to his mother’s remonstrance, 112 nod seq 
Massacres the people of Alexandria, 113 His perfidy to the 
king of the Parthians, ib Presages of his death, 115 and seq 
Killed, 116 

Carus chosen Emperor, vol u 206 

Cassius (Avidius) his descent, vol n 33 Hi3 character, ib Made 
governor of Syria, ib His revolt, ib Declared an enemy to the 
republic, 35 Killed, ib 

Cicero, why so called, rol i 8 Gives information against Clodius 7 
Discovers Catiline’s conspiracy, 8 A great coward, and remarkably 
vain, ib Persecuted by Clodius, ib liotires to Dyrrachtnm, 9 
Recalled by Milo ib Pleads in Milo’s behalf against Antony, 21 
Proscribed, 24 The particulars of Ins misfortunes, ib and seq 
Antony and Pulvia inhumanly rejoice at his death, ib and seq 

Claudius, his marriages, vol i 87 Made Emperor, 88 His stupidity, 
ib Unusual liberties allowed at his table, ib Puts feilanus to 
death, 92 A conspiracy to dethrone him, ib Pails in the 
execution, ib Conspirators put to death, 93 Signs a contract f or 
lus wife’s mairiagc, 99 Informed of her ill conduct, 100 Resell cs 
to punish her, 101 Puts her „allant Silius to death, 102 Hears 
with indifference of Messaluias death, 101 Marries Agrippina, 
109 Adopts Nero, 113 A conspiracy n„amst him, 117 Retire* 
to Smucssa 118 Is poisoned, ib His death kept a secret, ib 
Deified, 119 

Claudius chosen Emperor, \ol n 193 Enacts excellent law*, lb 
Deceives Zenobin, 19 1 Defeats the Goths, ib His death, »b 

Cleopatra, her person and character, sol i 26 Captivates Antony 
lb Betrays Inin, 32 Destroys herself, 33 

Claudia, her descent, vol i 23 Married to Augustus, ib Ibj a 
dialed, 26 

Clodius, his intrigue with Pom pern, sol i 4 and seq Cited before 
tlio Scnato for the same, 7 Acquitted, 10 and His hatred ot 
Cicero, 8 Killed by Milo, 9 

Commodus, lus character, sol n 51 Made colleague In Hie e V n1 ^’ 
ahip with hi* father, 37 Sets out with bis father to attack tN» 
rebels, 3b A conspiracy formed against him, 49 l)j«cuvered, W 
Banishes Lucilln to the island of Cspresf tb Banish-* Criqtn* to 
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the same place, 54. Ill advised by Pcrennis, 55. Puts him to 
death, 56. His ridiculous and base demeanour, ib. Particularly 
addicted to Ins concubine Marcia, ib. and seq. Causes himself to be 
termed Amazonian, 57. Goes to the amphitheatre in an Amazonian 
habit, ib. Ridiculed on that account, ib. Assumes ridiculous 
titles, 59. Assassinated, 61. 

Constan tius, the dignity of Csesar conferred on him, vol. ii. 214. His 
descent and character, 215. Divorces Helena, ib. Marries Theo- 
dora, ib. Dofeats the Gauls, 216. Dies at York, 218. 

Constantia, her descent, vol. ii. 22S. Her character, ib. Embraces 
Christianity, 229. Marries Licinius, ib. Protects Glaphyra from 
Licinius, 231 and seq. Presents Constantine with Licinius’s purple 
robe, 234. Eusebius becomes acquainted with her, 235. Converted 
to Arianism, ib. Causes Eusebius to be recalled from banishment, 
236. Her death, 239. 

Constantine declared Cmsar, vol. ii. 218. Marries Fausta, ib. 
Invites Diocletian to the celebration of the nuptials of his sister, 
224. Defeats Licinius, 234. Puts him to death, ib. Assembles 
the Council of Nicaea, 235. 

Consulship, some account of that office, vol. i. 5. 

Cornelia, married to Julius Csesar, vol. i. 1. Her death and eulogy, 3. 

Cossutia, wife of Julius Csesar, her descent, vol. i. 1. 

Crowns, tho different kinds of them, vol. i. 168. 

Crispilla, wife of Pupianus, her character, vol. ii. 164. 

Crispina, her character, etc., vol. ii. 52 and seq. Married to 
Commodus, ib. Her jealousy of Lucilla, 53. Her debaucheries, 54. 
Banished, ib. 

Crispinus, the occasion of his death, vol. i. 148. 

D 

Decius, where born, vol. ii. 174. His character, ib. Proclaimed . 
Emperor, 173. An enemy to the Christians, 174. Defeats the 
Scythians, ib. His death, 175. Its circumstances, ib. 

Diadumenus, son of Macrinus, vol. ii. 122. Particulars regarding 
his birth, ib. Fame Antoninus given him, 123. His cruelty, 124. 
Killed, 128. 

. Diocletian chosen Emperor, vol. ii. 208. His character and country, 
ib. Associates Maximianus, called also Hercules, in the empire, 
209. Persecutes the Church, 212. Obliges his wife and daughter 
to sacrifice to the gods, 213. Puts Sebastianus to death, 214. 
Associates Galerius and Constantius in the empire, ib. Gives his 
daughter in marriage to Galerius, 215. Makes himself master of 
Egypt, 216. A triumph decreed him, ib. Entertains the people 
with shows, 217. Ridiculed on that account, and why, ib. 
Retires to Ravenna, ib. Abdicates the throne, ib. Invited by 
Hercules to resume his former dignity, 218. His letter to Hercules 
from his retirement at Salona, ib. Gives himself up to the practice 
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Geta, his character, vol u 92 Accompanies his father to England, 
104 On ill terms with Caracalia, 106 Murdered, 109 
Gordianus, the elder, an account of him, v 0 l u 163 Chosen Emperor, 
lb Strangles himself, 164 

Gordianus, the sou, associated with his father in the empire, vol u 
1G3 Killed, 164 

Gordianus III , proclaimed Emperor, vol n 166 His person, ib 
Marnes the daughter of Miaxtheus, 167 Wars with the Persians, 
ib Massacred, 168 

H 

Hadrian, bis character and person, vol n 2 Starnes Sabina 
vol i 215 Proves a bad husband, vol n 1, 7, 10 Made 

Consul, vol i 222 His regard for Plotina, 215, 223 

Goes with Trajan against the Dacians, 216 Suspected of 
cntmnal conversation with Plotina, 215 Succeeds Trajan, and 
by what means, 223 Disliked by that Emperor and why, vol n 
3 and seq Makes fair promises to the Senate, 4 Breaks Ins word 
with them, ib Honoured and flattered, ib Endeavours to gam 
the hearts of his subjects, 0 His brutal passion for Antioous, 6 
His repartee to the poet Fiorus, ib Grows infirm and chooses a 
successor, 8 Honoured for his choice, lb His cruolty, ib 
Poisons Sabma, and why, 9 Deifies her, ib Dies, ib 

Heliogabalus, his person and character, vol n 129 Puts Gannys to 

death, ib and t>eq Instances of Ins cruelty, effeminacy and de 
bauchery, 130 and seq Defeats Macrinus, 128 Declares lumscH 
the son of Caracalia, 129 Spurns the wholesome advico of In* grand 
mother, Mtesa 131 His armnl at Rome, ib His excesses when 
there, ib Obliges the Senate to admit his mother and grandmother 
to their body, 132 Forms a fomnlo Senate, ib Introduces the 
worship of Elagabalus, ib Causes a tomplo to ho built in bn 
honour, ib Sacrifices children to him, ib In Jove with Faustina, 
133 and seq Falsely accuses and puts Pompom us, her husband, 
to death, 134 Marnes her, 135 Disgusted with her, ib Smitten 
with Cornelia, ib Marries her, ib Divorce* her, 13C In lo>* 
with a vestal virgin, ib Marnes her, 137 Gives offence to the 
people thereby, ib Endeavours to justify the notion, lb Divorces 
her, 138 Recalls her, ib His ndiculous extravagances, lb Marnes 
Hieroclcs, n slave, 139 Designs to appoint bun his «ucc<«or, fb 
Dissuaded from it by his grandmother, ib Adopts Aletmnus, anu 
calls him Alexander, 141 Grows jealous of him and proposes 
destroying him, 142 Is presented, ib Is himself assassinated, 144 
Hcrachunmon betrays Thyanna, sol n 201 Is killed lb 
Hercules, the Emperor, his descent and character, vol li 209 Ite 
person, tb Married to Eutropia, 210 His wife tears him a 
211 Maxcntms supposed to be his aon, 212 He abdicates tte 
throne, 218 Repents and reassumes bis former digni y, ib KWi 
himself, ib 
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Herod confirmed in the kingdom of Judea by Augustus, vol. i. 35. 
Honoured with Augustus’s friendship, ib. His speech to that 
Emperor, 34 and soq. 

Herodes, son of Odenatus, his character, vol. ii. 187. Reconciles his 
father to Mreonius, 188. Is killed, 189. 

Hierocles married to Heliogalmlus, vol. ii. 139. 

Hostilia Sovera, wife of Gallus, vol. ii. 17G. 

J 

Jotapianus chosen Emperor, vol. ii. 172. 

Julia, wife of Scverus, her descent, vol. ii. 83. Her character, ib. 
Comes to Rome, S4. Married to Severus, 85. Her issue, 86. 
Her lewdness, 90, 103. Koproaohed on that account in Caledonia, 
and why, 104. Accompanies the Emperor in his English expedition, 
ib. Carries Severus’s ashes to Rome, 106. Endeavours to recon- 
cile her sons, ib. and seq. Geta murdered in her arms, 110. 
Obliged to stifle her grief, and why, ib. Honours heaped on 
her by Caracalla, 111. Suspected of incestuous practices, 112. Her 
death, 118. 

Julia, wife of Tiberius, her descent, person, and character, vol. i. 54 
and seq. Married to Marcellus, 56. Acquits herself decently at 
his death, 58. Married to Agrippa, 62. Her offspring, 63 and 65. 
Suspected of incest, 64. Her lowdness, 54, 64. Married to Tiber- 
ius, 64. Her debaucheries notified to the Senate by Augustus, 67. 
Her seducers punished, ib. She is banished, 68. The people beg 
for her return, but in vain, 69. Her marriage with Tiberius dis- 
solved, ib. Inhumanly treated by Tiberius after the death of 
Augustus, ib. Her miserable end, ib. 

Julianus (Didius), his country and descent, vol. ii. 70. Purchases the 
empire, 71 and seq. Reproached by the people for the same, ib., 73. 
His speech to the Senate, 72. His weakness, ib. Honours con- 
ferred on him by the Senate, 73. Three of his generals revolt, 74. 
Obliges the Senate to declare Severus, one of them, an enemy to the 
State, 79. Raises an army to oppose Severus, ib. Is abandoned by 
the Praitorians, 81. Offers Severus a share in the empire, 80. The 
offer refused, ib. His ridiculous superstition, ib. Persons dis- 
patched to kill him, 81. Assassinated, ib. His last words, ib. 

Julius Ccesar marries Cossutia, vol. i. 1. Puts her away, 1. Espouses 
Cornelia, 1. Sulla offended at this match, and why, 1. Marries 
Pompeia, 3. Puts her away and why, 10. His answer to a question 
on the subject of her adultery, ib. Marries Caljmrnia, ib. Destines 
his father-in-law to the consulship, 11. Offence taken at this, ib. 
Honours decreed him by the Senate, 12 and seq. A conspiracy 
formed against him, 13. The particulars of it, 13-15. Murdered, 
15. 
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Marcellas, his descent, vol i 39, 55 His character, 55 Marne* 
Julia, ib Envies Agnppa, 58 Honoured by the Senate, 57 His 
death, 39 

Marcia, her character, «Lc , vol n 57 Her influence over the 
Emperor, »xb Protects the Christians, xb Her remarkable dress, 

xb Discovers a list of persons proscribed by the Emperor, in 
which also was her own name, 60 Conspires against the Emperor, 
xn conjunction with some of the persons proscribed, ib Put to 
death by Didius, 80 

Marcianus (Vanus) father m law of Alexander, \ol u 148 Conspires 
against his son in law, lo3 and seq Takes refuge m the Pratonan 
camp, and why, xb Discovered and killed, ib 
Marmiana (wife of Valerian) taken by the Persians, vol n 180 
Treated with brutality, ib Her death, ib 
Marmus chosen Emperor, vol n 172 Is killed, xb 
Marayas, account of him, vol i 66 
Maurice suffers martyrdom, vol u 212 

Maxentins proclaimed Emperor, vol ix 228 Defeated by Constan 
tine, 229 

Maximum* I , his country, descent, person, and character, vol u 158 
and seq His cruelty, 160, 162 Killed, 165 
Maxumnus II , associated iu the empire by Diocletian, vol n 209 
His dispute with Licinius 239 Becomes enamoured of Valeria, 
220 His offers of lovo rejected, 222 Persecutes her, ib and icq 
Maximus, in the confidence of Augustus, i ol l 44 Abuses it, and 
how, ib Tho Emperor offended, 45 Ho destroy s lumself, ib 
Meumua, wife of Alexander Soverus, vol ii 153 
Mess dina, her descent, vol i ICG Murries Hero, 167 Honoured 
with tho title of August, ib Her anxiety, and for what, »b and 
seq Entertains hopes of reascendtng the throne, 171 Du 
appointed, and why, 172 and seq Gives herself up to tho study 
of eloquence, 172 

Messahna (Valeria), her descent, vol i 87 Her character, ib Hrr 
lewdness, 90 and <=cq, 93, 91 Tempts Silanus to lowdncss, but in 
\atn, 90 Resolves on his destruction for not complying, 91 
Effects it, ib Ciuses Vimcius to be poisoned for the same r< ason, 
94 Her adultery with Mncster, a dancer, 95 Jealous of Poppaea, 
and resolves to rum her, 96 Steps taken by her m order to it, 97 
Effects it, and how, ib Marries Stilus, 99 Persuades Claudius 
to sign tiio contract, ib Her rum resolved on, and by whom, 
ib Her marriage with Silius mado known to the Fmperor, 
Killed, 103 

M neater, one of Messahna’? gallants, sol i 95 

N 

Narcissus, secretary to Claudius, vo! i 108 Opposes Ap'ippln** 
measures, IJG Tho Emperor irritated against him, and by yrbon, 
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117. Hated by Agrippina, and why, ib. and 119. Justifies 
Domitia Lepida, 118. Condemned, 119. Lays violent hands on 
himself, ib. 

Nero, where born, vol. i. 106. His first name, ib. Adopted by 
Claudius, 113. Prediction of a soothsayer regarding him, 111. 
Premature honours conferred on him, 114 and seq. His generosity 
to the soldiers, 116. Elected Emperor, 118. Mortifies his mother’s 
pride, 120, 121, 123. Palls in love with Acte, 120. Breaks with 
her, 153. Pretends an inclination of quitting the empire, 121. 
Alarmed at his mother’s threats, 122. Destroys Britannicus, ib., 
139. Purposes putting his mother to death, but prevented, 124. 
Permits her to justify herself, 125. She is acquitted, and her 
accusers punished, ib. Tempts her son to incest, 126. Succeeds, 
ib. Her death resolved on, ib. He attempts it by poison, but 
fails, ib. Contrives other means and succeeds, 127-131. The 
particulars, ib. Betrothed to Octavia, 134. Married to her, 
135. His ill-treatment of her, 136. Repudiates her, and with 
what view, 141. Banishes her, 142. Recalls her, ib. Banishes 
her a second time, 144. Causes her to be stifled, 146. His 
debaucheries, brutality, cruelty and passion, 136. In love with 
Poppsea, 140, 150. Marries her, 155. His joy at the birth of 
Claudia, 161. Afflicted at her death, 162. Employs his time 
unworthily, 161, 168 and seq. Rallied by Poppsea on that account, 

162. He destroys her for the same, ib. Inconsolable for the loss 
of her, 163 and seq. Causes her to be honoured after her death, 

163. His passion for Sporus, on what founded, ib. His conduct at 
the beginning of his reign, 164 and seq. Sets Rome on fire, 165. 
Imputes it to the Christians, 166. Punishes them, ib. Purposes 
marrying Antonia, ib. She refuses, ib. He puts her to death, ib. 
Marries Messalina, 167. Puts her husband to death, ib. The 
provinces revolt, 169. He is voted an enemy to the state, ib. His 
last words and death, 171. 

Nestor, colonel of the Prsetorian Guards, put to death, vol. ii. 130. 

Niger, his descent, vol. ii. 75. His character, &c., ib. and seq. Called 
to Rome to revenge the death of Pertinax, 76. Assembles the 
officers of the army, ib. Proclaimed Emperor, 77. Riots in luxury 
at Antioch, 79. Defeated by Severus, 88. His death, ib. 

Nonia, Celsa, vol. ii. 120. 

Numerianus, his character, vol ii. 206. Assassinated by Aper, ib. 

O 

Octavia, married to Antony, vol. i. 28. With child by Marcellus at 
that time, 30. Honours conferred on her by the Senate, 32. The 
death of her husband, ib. 

Octavia, wife of Nero, her descent, vol. i. 88. Her character and 
person, 132. Pretended kindness of Agrippina towards her, ib. 
Betrothed to Silanus, ib. The match prevented by Agrippina, and 
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with what view, 133 Betrothed to Nero, 134 Mamed, 135 

Her grief, ib Her political dissimulation, ib Her grief for 

Bntannicus, 139 Accused of adultery, 141 Her innocence made 
to appear, 142 Banished, ib Recalled, ib Great joy on that 
account, ib Accused a second tune, 344 and seq Banished ib 
Treated harshly, 145 Put to death, 146 Lamented, ib 
Odenatus, his character, vol u 183 HI treated by Sapor, 184 
Defeats Sapor, 185 Rejoicings at Home on that account, ib His 
fidelity, ib Associated m the empire, and declared Cicsar, 186 
Besieges Ctesiphon, 189 Routs tho Goths, ib Murdered at table, ib 
Orbiana, wife of Hostilianus, vol u 176 

Otacilia, wife of Philip, vol li 169 A Christian, ib Performs 
penance, 171 

Otho, addresses Sabina Poppaea, vol i 149 Marries her, 150 
Lavish tn praise of her beauty, ib The consequence, ib His 
affliction at parting with her, 151 Made governor of Lusitania 
and for what reason, 152 His conduct, 153 and seq His revolt 
from Nero, 169 Writes to Messahna in an afiectionato manner, 

171 Intends her for his wife, ib Causes Galba to be assassinated 

172 Proclaimed Emperor, ib His army defeated by that of 
Vitelhus, ib Kills himself, ib 


P 

PjETus, his story, vol i 93 

Pallas, Ins employment under the Einporor Claudius, vol i 10S 
Proposes Agrippina as a wife for Claudius, 109 Employs his 
interest in order to Nero s adoption, 113 Succeeds ib Honours 
conferred on lum, ib Dismissed from his offices, 122 

Pantheon described, \oI l 56 

Papinianus made prrefectas prcctorio, vol n 103 Put to death by 
Caracalla, 111 

Patricians, vol i 17 

Paulina, wife of Maxi minus, her character, vol u 168 Poisoned bv 
her husband, 162 

Pertinax, his descent, vol n 63 Ills person and character, »t> 
Raised by Ins merit G4 Marries Titiana, ib Made pro-consul of 
Asia, ib Honoured with the government of Rome, ib Proclaimed 
Emperor, and by what accident, G5 His uneasiness lb Hii 
humility, GG Honoured with the title of August, ib Makes 
excellent regulations, G7 His familiarity and condescension in 
Would not suffer bis children to lx? brought np in the pat’ee j” 
Lsetus fomonts a rebellion against him, G8 Two hundred of tn* 
mutineers go to the palace in order to kill 1dm, ib IIn intrepi uty, 
ib. His speech to them, ib Murdered, G9 

Petroma, married to Vitelhus, sol t 179 Has a ron, ib RepudUtA 
180 She marnes Dolabelta, ib 
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against the Parthians, ib. His conduct when abroad, 42 and sea. 
Despised and abhorred by the Syrians, and why, ib. Commits the 
management of the war to ins generals, ib. Assumes to himself the 
glory of their victories, ib. and seq. Causes himself to be named 
Parthicus and Armenicus, ib. Gives kings to tho nations used to 
monarchy, ib. Appoints governors for the several provinces, ib. 
Prejudices Marcus Aurelius against Cassius, Governor of Syria, 43. 
His debaucheries, ib. Guilty of incest, 45. Seized with an apoplectic 
fit, 46. His death, ib. 

Vespasian, his extraction and how he raised himself, vol. i. Si*. 
Marries Domitilla, ib. His fine actions and apprehensions on tho 
fall of Narcissus, ib., 188. Is obliged to fly with hb wife, ib. His 
return to Home and new disgrace, ib. and seq. Nero makes him 
his general, 189. His great success, ib. Is proclaimed Emperor, 
ib. t Is said to have wrought miracles, 190. Gains advantages over 
Vitellius, 185. His arrival at Rome and conduct there, 190. 
Takes Cmnis homo to him, 191. Sells all the offices of tho 
empire, ib. Taxes the people, ib. Puts Sabinas to death, ib. 
Dies, ib. 

Vestals, an account of them, vol. i. 1 aud seq. 

Vesuvius, Mount, vol. ii. 98. 

Victoria, her character, vol. ii. 187. Assumes the titlp of August, ib. 

.Makes and unmakes kiugs, 191. Her death, 192. 

Village of hens, why so called, vol. i. 31. 

Vitellius, means used to hiuder his advonccmcnt, vol. x. 179 and seq. 
His character, 182. His description, 181. Companioua and crimes, 
179. Offices and couduct, ib. Marries Petronia, and has a bon 
by her, ib. His cruelty to that son, ib. Ho divorces her, IbO. 
Marries Galena Fundana, ib. Hb debauchery, ib. Hb indi* 
geoce, 181. Is saluted Emperor, ib. A war upon that score, ib. 
Honours assumed by him, 183. An act of inhumanity, 184. 
Hb gluttony and profusion, 185. Loses two battles, ib. Meanly 
abdicates the throne, ib. His death, 186. Tho manner of ir, ib. 
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